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1 all Sorts of Soils, according to the late 


common Fields. 


BETTY _ 
PRACTICE of FARMING» 
_ AND | 

HUS BAN DRY 


fu foi. 
all A aud Truants, of Mong d, ru. 


a | CONTAIN ING, 


"2 The Nature and Improvement of | V 2 and Blaſts, ane os 


the four Clays, four Loams, four rig in a Nature, their Miſchief# 

Gravels, four Chalks and three] and Preventions, 

Sands, with an Account of the| VI. Of Ploughing in general, has: ; 
Nature and Uſe of Stones in the] ing a full Explanation of broad 
Land 3 up, Tho- 

II. The Nature and Im a ' roughing down, four Thorough: - 
the Oak, ſhewing even ſeveral | ing, Hacking or Combing; alſo the 
ways to obtain a Wood thereof, | Vale way ot Ridging up and Cafts 


' ferent Methods for its long dura- 
tion. The Aſh, Elm, Witch-elm, 
| Horn-beam, Maple, Lime, Syca- 


And alſo of the Af 


Hayton Eſqr; of Clarkemwel, and 


mate of the Loſs and Profit of t 
IV. Of Natural and Atifcial Graf-| 


alſo of the Beech, the manner of 
extracting its Sap after three dif- 


more, Horſe and ſweet Cheſnut, 
Walnut, Hazel. White-elder, and 


the Caſe of the 8 
z Sallow, 


Whitelamas-wheat, aiid all other 
Wheats, Barley, Rye, Oats, Peas; 
Beans, Thetches and Tills, with a 
Copy of two Letters from William 


the Author's Anſwer concerning 
the Propagating of Wheat and Rye 
in Nort Alſo an Efti- 


Crops for the Tear 1732. 


ſes, being Rematks on a late Au- 
thor's Writings on Trefoyl, Clo- 


ver, St, Foyne, Lucern, Rye-graſs| 


and Cow graſs. Alſo a method xv Of Manures in genetsl, their 


XII. Of Turneps, 


how 1 28 


Lucern. | 


8 # * 4 0 — 


ing down: With Deſcri gem and 5 
Plgughs, 
per Kent- 


Dimenſions ofthe Wh 

alſo of the Foot, Cree 
iſh, Newmaket,and a new invent- 
ed light Plough that does almoſt 


double work with the ſame Hor 2 


ſes that draws a ſingle one. 
VII. Of Sowing in general, 


N " lar, * and ot of *. Good om the Bad 
Weeds in general, their 
11. of the excellency of the Me ad Cures. 


X. Of an Invaluable Liquot nevet - 


before publiſhed, to ſteep Grain 


in for So 


AI. Of. ated of Hauſe 


Hoeing, its Advantages and Dim 


advantages. 
ind how to fave 
mo from the Slug, Fly and Ca- 


rpillar. 


VIII. Of Seeds, and to 9 the 


XIII Salt in ſeveral uſes onPloughs 8 


ar and Sward grounds, and of the 


Quantities that may be neceſſari- 


2 yo in one. Year, by 4 
Pound 4 Year Farmer. 


ta and Uſes on proper Soils, 
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de Opporruny, nor 'does be fbimt vr a 

I very for/ible that the Subject of Forreft-trevs 
Das bees ſot forth by able Hands; hut as my Refittence 
3 nſtuvtly amongft them, ung 1 iniploy Wortkemen in 
rer munagumont in that pft of 4he Country mt 
me for ſunb Artificers, I may bude come by me 
w/efu} Sebrers29ich others have miſſed, #11d have have 

rad on ſt of thoſe Sorts, except the Scarlet and 
Boerne Ouks, whoſe Acorns being to be bought in 

London, maybe prupagat ed at diſonation.. Not bat 
world be underſtood vo depreviate vhe Merits of others, 
Ver Lom of Opinion, whoever Hur Tent hut a Arn fuger | 3 


— lr OR —ñ—œͤ 


- The PREFACE: 
2 Science deſerves Encouragememt But I here mu 
2 obſerve, that as T occuppy my own Farm and thi 
Glebe-land of our Pariſh, containing in all twenty four 
zucleſed Fields of ſeveral Sorts of Soils ; Thavt bad a 
ven favourable Opportunity, alniift rwniy Years to- 
gether, in a Country where Farmers are allowed in the 
general to excel all others in this Kingdom, to make 
my Obſervations, Collections andExperiments; and ſo 
4 difference there now is, between the preſent ana 
the former practice of Agriculture, as made an old ſa- 
gacious Farmer, whd bas acquired a good Eftate by bis 
duft, and is now living, ſay, that he thought be 
bad been aſleep theſe forty Tears paſt; alluding to bis 
ald erronectts Ways and the preſent now Iniprovements, 
which are ſo vaſtly different from our Fore-fathers ma- 
nagement, that more Grain, fruit and Cattle are obtain- 
" ed now in one, than formerly in two or three Acres, be- 
des the knowledge of imploying the Ground in the 
Fallow-ſeaſon or third Summer, to the great. enriching 
 -of it, which heretofore uſed to be FA © Nargndeed tould 
many Tenants pay their raiſed Rents, avere it not for 
theſe Improvements, as may plainly appear by the fal- 
lawing accounts of Soils, Grains, (araſſes, Manures, 8c, 
Anu for want of this Husbandry many Eſtates, and Fa- 
milies have come to Ruin that I could mention, were it 
wot too long for my preſent purpoſe ; beſides London 
ers, who ſometimes precipitate themſelves into ſuch Un- 
-dertakings by Purchaſe, &c. who are at the ſame time 
(greateſt Strangers to it : Others juft come fromthe Se. 
-minary of Learning, and only arm'd with Theor), ſue 
-ceed their Parent in the Pofſeſhon' of à large Eſtate: 
Others again that are brought up on the Spot, but by 
"Youth, or imperfection of Parts, ars obliged tobe guided 
Ty #heir bead Servant or Ploughman, whoeventhen are 
ander the greateft Riſqueof his Honeſty, and if be prove 
Villain, then wee to the Maſter. 1 
Since the Publication of my firſt Book, a Gentleman 
Fs conſiderable Eftate told me be was going to tg . 


— 


. The PREFACE. RE 
of bis Farms into bis Hands of three Hundred a Teas 
and that be did not doubt but that, what with hora 

his Neighbours management, aud regaling them now 
and then into a free Cywoerſation, he ſhould go nog 
well as they, but this Notion has proved fatal to 
_ ofpecially in the Chiltern — 5 j for to ſay the Ti rath, 
| the common Farmer is as ſubtle a Man in his way as - 
any Mechanick whatſoever, and will be ſo far "from 
2 Gentlemanintothe true method of Furming, 
them very juftly hold it as contrary to they 
- for, ſay they, if this is encouraged, how ſhall 
| — ts! Farms to occupy. A Captain 4 a H © 
War iu Nueen Anne's Peace, buught 4 large Form, . 
2 it in his Hands, 8 told his 8 — would get 
on „ the Former : the Reſult was,a 
Noe laft p of bis ns Bieden“ him 2 
bis Project ſucceeded: 5 bis pt was, that he thought 
it mat in the Power of Man to be too cumning for m— 
and it is well for them they art ſo, colifidering the mam 
Diſcourageniems they often meet with from the extre= 
mities of the Weather, from Beafts, Inſe#s, and ib 


, reateſt of all others the worſe ort of Men, who takes 


all Advantages to pilfer from the Farmer his fat 
Tur neps, Corn, Fruit, and many other Things. | 
> For, thiſe Reaſons,the World may eaſily ſee how wa. 
3 7 uſeful experimemal Rules and ena ch are d the 
outh, Heir, Gentleman, unexperien'd Farmer, and 
even 10 the Foreigner, who may here be let imo the my- 
Lu . "true Farming, and ſo avoid the... 
urſe of running themſthves out by Management 
and Mx wigs before they enjoy the ble of Profit, 
and become tolerable Maſters of Husbandry. 
2 = the freft that has publiſhed that invaluable 
for K Barly and other Grain in the ng 
Far quor that ever was invented in this Nation; 
1955 'the 2 — attending Trefoil-graſs, &c. which 
in a great meaſure I have made appear in the fellows 
I nge F 2000 as LY Leners came dare vr 4h 
OT TT - 5 Hands 


* 4273 
* 


„Kast 


the greateſt and thick U ebend; by 
ubich Property it would [mother aud kill net ouly the 


tender Sprout of the uatural Graſs, but alſo the very 

© Weds under * Horizontal Cover ; Tit this is aniy one 

ace the miſcbief this artificial Gra/5 is ſubje# teas Þ 

have iu this Book made appear by my Remarks on 4 

late Author's Writings on this aud other Graſſes, Aud 

tberefore if I had aduiſtd the Gentlewan to lay dawn 

bis Ground in this manner, L.. baue adted the 

Wn part of q downright Iheery Author, who tales verhal 

Te Relations from 1 knew net who, and not bawng judg- 

went enough in 9 to chuſe the better port 

A Gu leaus out the worſe, I might by ſuch dyfrrudtive 

n Schemas de ineredills Mrejudiee te Undertabings pura 

led by ſuch fallacious Intelligence s. 

Itbon Hed _ 8 agony pt > wr 
perienc'd gecaunt of the „Annes I underſiand 

iure have declarad the Banefits of Grain, crqii, Nad, 

aud many other Things, but I neuer yet met wh. an 

| ample acceunt how they ave brought to pci by tie true 

knowledge aud tle of that tranſeeudent ufirumuant. 4 
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for tbe firft time in January la, 1732. IJ bone nat 
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teen fo particular in the Chapter of plonghing, ts n | 
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mew Wheel-plough being invented and brought into h; 


"kr PREVACE 
ts Deſeription and Dimenfons, as I bere ſal be. ris 
A @ /ingh-heam'd Plough, ten Foot long with two Sharrs, 
the ail and the common Sort, two broad Boards, 
two Coulters, and only one fixed Staple. It will do near : 
double the work of the common Sort, becauſe it ploughs | 
tauio Thoroughs at once in the Wheat-ftitch for ſowing 
Beans and (Pear, and in broad Land ploughing, &c. 3 
may be drawn in ſome- d very well with four aut 
| Ive Horſes, 2. I bavi ene d, and in moſt with | is, 
By which it ſaves alm 27 the Tire half the . 

ſes Provender, 181 the'Charge of tbe Plong an ant 
Boy, &c. and ploughs tho Earth 24855 5 than tbe 


ſingle one; is eaſier and ſteadier for the Ploughman, 


except on turning at the Lands end. and not a great 
_ deal barder for the Horſes, its two Sharrs weighing #0 
more than fifty two Pound, which/ome ſingle ones will 
do; in ſbort, it is a m excellent Phough, that I hope 
ll be made 128 of in ne throughoat! rhe King' s Des 
minions... 3 2 
Aud it is 
f Hushandry 

| Capacity, and more dei igbtful to the brighter Genius 
Ey the irus relations and practice of Things as they re- 

fut from Experience, there will be more Gentlemen than 
ever occupy themſelves in a Country Life, and then will 


* that whes the Practice of 5 e 
can de made more 1 to an ordinary —— © 


find as one of them was pleaſed to ſay more Pleaſurs 


in one Day in the Country, than London could pro- 
duce in a b : Whegefore I doult not but that @ 
Country Life will be mare. and mbre bjreafier in great» 
er Eſteem than ever, and; more eagerly keg * 
abler Sort, whoſe- Abilities. are capable of ſuch 
takings, without which the Country 4 is Saga 4 
melancholly Situation than the Town, but where ſuch 
Perſons are engagod in the Occupation of Farms, Plan- 
tations, or ſpacious Gardens: 'Tis here, and from this 
Scene of Exerciſe that Health, Wealth and Plea oy 
| derive and as the Reverend Mr. Laurence ſai 


this lower Region. — There 


n Angel would prefer, 5 he was case % tes 


The PREFAGE: 


ere are 2 Ian very ſenfible, that ane aꝶ ta 
21 with, or condemm a 755 mgerly for ite being 
Mato, or that the fame bas 18 wrote om before, as if 
*. Fah jet could not be f. ee ; but whibever 
wh WL boat prejudice conſider practical dnd'rath 
part of the following Chapters, may afſuredty; fond 
155 Z anſwered, if their ſev#ralRules ate 
1220 e by which the pany ir 5 Kenny weld bs 
augmented, aid. Ireland; land 
42 44% Cf Hasaat. tons. in rica, in al probuts. 
bility 3nd Gant 4 ly 757 N i” plenty ＋. Gen eee e 
Cattle, which Rules arr here. freely expoſed, ned 
in „ 0 ⁊ 85 Vier but in ſolid rut hs, uot in Re- 
Hons of 2 5 taken upon. mf «ud furnfs'd. up 
JA poltter Peu es: my 00g 417. in experimncnt ds 
| 167 deliuer 41 ius i eir trug natsde reſtiet Dreſ$: OR 
MN bat 1 have here treated tn maus plain fo 
a mean Capacity, and par Recta r that mot nactſſary 
Ana mf intricate part of Farming, the Logs 
i Manures, the e, 1257 Hlaa lis 25 
perations, with many other never before jd . 
gr done > þ I know of in any. hor. Book  whatfoeter; 
We the ou. and een ade . 
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Ti. 1 Five Foul „t 


ExvLANATION 3 Won! Ds 


in this BOOT” bs > 


ies. FEI, ef L 
| rr 1 way 20 4 No 
[HRTISPECT, ic duch a OS 
oc or the 8ide of a Wall;: Barn, 
e, roche Sau, Bu rb, on 


0) 9. is dose by ae the! Plough 
once forward and backe, thoroagh that which 
has been boughted;ii  - i Vf os 7 fi 
. — . ate'thoſc. which mel Hodge: F 
| n; next to the Hedges in 0 | 
Fields, and ſerve to turn the P heron Ok: : 
Bug brian, is made by two Tae that the 
plouph by g oft vg backward and forward, rr | 
| againſ} ca other,” 9265 reins 101 
Broau.-land ®loogbing, is jo — an. even 
Piece of Ground topſop-rarvey, and is che neuteſt, 
cleaneſt ploughing ot any other. 
:2Chithers, che huly Part of Barkiighameſbire, fo 
named, upon Account of irs Coldneſs, with Res 
ſpect to the nei progng Valleys. 
Combing, os of £ jo is made by the 
Plough's n lorward and backward cloſer 


than oug cha 
little tarp | 
manner, this 18 

Four- c horoiꝶ ( Ploughing, 
but running uß four wghs.clole together with 
the Plough; is beſt 


Joge-off Wheat-Stubble Stitches 

in the inter, to ſwecteit lor Peaſe or other Grain: 

: or Brond-Lands may be ploughed into four Tho- : 
roughs, a — Method. N 


T 2 1 3 
 Hoſe-bocing, is ſo called by reaſon it ſaves Man's 8 
FHoeing; not that a Hoe is uſed by Horſes, but 
their drawing a Plough in a particular Manner ſup- 
pgs the uſe of a Hoe. 
Hove in Cheeſe, is a Hollowneſsrwith Eyes eau. 
ed b 3 Fo 72 from Clover, _ , : 
of a Cow, is otherways a Swelling 
cauſed by * Wind, in Clover or Lucern Graſs. 
5 W Ground, is that — — pay es K 
uee a great quantity of Corn, as Gravel does 
— others willran wed by intoStraw and leſs Corn... 
 LoamyGround, is that between Sand and Clay, of 
a Haze Colour, and is of all others the beſt Sort. 
NMNtrous Dews, are Salts in the Dews, chene 
beneficial to all Roots they come at. 
Sm eat, is that, which is diſcovered by it's 
Black and ma be ſeen in ſtanding Corn, from 
that which 1 and, Upon rubbing it on the Palm 
ofthe Hand, it will ot a Black Powder like Soot. 
Sritebes, are ſmall Ridges, ſuch as we common- 
ly have in Ireland in our 'ploug ghed Fields. 
Tilth, or Tilt, is Ground reduced by the Plough 
and Harro to a finene ſs or Pewder. 
Thoroughing down, is drawing the Ploy once 
thorough the Bout; N it lis, jor Wh 


Barley. 
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In all Sorts of 8011 s, accordi to the lateſt 
d ImpROVEME NT 8, r OD 
Z onto er Tit ROY 
. ee by the SOCIE ITI. 
0 | Hihe Kpaght i molt ig as 
well as previous to the following 
Book, to begin with an Explanati- 
| on of "the" very beſt Part of Hasban- 
| | | dry, Which T think is juſtly included | 
in the ſeveral rms of the Nature, Culture: Me. - 
| oration, and Improyements of 'Svils; as cherein 
lying the chief Foundation of 'Afeer-ſuccel 
the'Growth of Corn, G aſs and Trees: 
* | b # 5 A: . ITS 
19 | . | 5 . 


1 he Praffice of 
his-Qecpnoi Se many Bagkehes of this mal... | 
wetul Part Agriculture proceed. 
2 I. ſhall therefore . illuſtrate ei Be. 
fits, as well as expoſe the ſad Effects hat griſe 
fm their good or 7% 1 The Chil- 
Fern, or Hilly Country cſpecially, is more chan 
rgioari] — Ae, in theſe Supfects, by ronſon 2 
| encloſed, and conſiſts in diverſity 'of 5; 
7 S Hurluely and Gravelly Ground; = 
ſeveral other Sorts, that abound more or leſs with 
Parts of. theſe Earths. While the fertile Vale or 
low eb runs chiefly but in little other, than 
the black Loams or blewiſh Marley Clays i in o- 
pen Fields, that are commonly under one and the 
nagement of Culture; J and is eaſier by far 
br dee into a Tilth or Conditipn for Corn, chan 
cute of c ours, -and with a great deal of leſs Charge 7 
god Trouble; for there, they are often afrajd of 
being too fine, ef} pecially for their Beans; while 
wie here arc in as — Cohecrn of fearing the 
Corn is bound in by the hard tenacious Nature of 
our Earth; That will not ſhatter nor crumble by 
à Little Froſt, or working as that in the Vale wilt; 
where they are generally Strangers 50 a very Stone, 
While we in the upper Greynds in many Places, 
are forced to plow amongſt but little elſe. Tis 
therefore computed, that 5 J. will go as/ far in a 
| Smifh's Bill in the Vale, as 15 will in the C 
7 _ and it is in this latter that the plowed Groandict ; 
| for mare, eyen ſor 20 5. an Acre, hen the beſt 


of, theirs but for 9. The Vale alſo is free from the 


Trig CE ON 

bop acy-chpping, Horp-ſhay- 
% Hoots-hair and Ades, which are 
Vearly boagke } many of the Chiltera Farmers; 
ſo that I have. 79 fore of 1 7 Occupiers 


gravely Soils, 1a lay out the * 
o 


a and Hutldndry, 5 3 
ifferent Oro 2 dreſſing, before they can 
ull one into Barn. When they in the 
a ry do all with their Fold, and Dunęs that ate 
made from their own Cattle and Fowis. And e- 
ven ſome of their Ground (but rarely) is exempt» | 
ed from this, as that of Chediugton- Hi in Bus ki, 
part of whidh belongs to ( hadington Hurm of 1647. 
+ Year „that I help'd: a Gentiemen to about x2 
ue en very.caſy Purchaſe, ſore of weh has 


1 Fos 4 no drefing en it in the memb of Man, aud 


yet tha Grain is frequently too radk : And chers. | 
fore as the Rents and Charges initho Chico fer 
exceed; thoſe of the Vile, it has been made ues = 
ceſſitous Study, how to manage thaſe encte ed thigh - 
Groumils, ſo as to make them anfives their ra 2 
Rents aud extraordinary Chargest. This has pro. 
— ſcveral eee by Tur 

relgn Graſſes, Phaütations of Frult Trees id 
Pee 8 Fields; as alſo the vations Kinds of 
_ out — — 


— — at leuſt unpracxiſed vy 
preſent Vale Farmers. 
Vet ſtill are not tliaſæ grear bentficial' Alterations - 
adherid to, and mate uf off bymainy in the CH 
tarn ati this Dey n ho hre ſo byaſſrd by their At- 
ceſtous Midthods: (as I have already more amply - 
| obſeryed 28 not tu admit of neu- Rut ibpales, Red | 


of over fo iy Fes "This 1s o very 
| "that n VR 3 Endeas 
vou it) the third Com 


which indeed is ng the Knclok res almoſt a8 
the fame Footing of an open Vale Kitsch but this 
obſtinate Abſurdity brings them under leſs: Profit! 
ham thoſe that husband their Ground other vs. 
But there is a worſe Cauſe of Complyine than e 
former, that is, their towing Cora, and fot 
| Graſs-fced. and Tore ps, in y; Pur Ticks, 
which is generally ſo — the Omer, | 25th 
wehng-him-ſamarzmeyvf chalf his Crops; * Fur {rt 
* this "Wi 


Fallow, > 
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this Caſe, the Honey-ſuckle, H orſe-gold; Crow- 
needle, May-weed, Black- bennet,  Cliver, and 
T yne-weed, which laſt is a Sort like a wild Thetch, 
and will climb and twift Cliver like, haul and pull | 
down a whole Field of Wheat, growing ſome- 
times 3 or 4 Foot high; theſe. with the hiſtles, 
296 many others:when they get the Dominion, is, 
Weed and down Corn, as it happen'd' in many 
P s in the Chiltern this wet and long cold 
Spring that held to the laſt of Aay, 1732. And 
22 tece of = ——— Ke not on- 
for want o x l ngs 1n their pr 
* but often by the 2 and Meat | 
of the Plowman, who either goes ſo ſhallow, or 
plows his Thoroughs ſo wide, or miſſes Part of 
the Ground. An Inſtance of which I never knew 
more clearly cxemplified, than in two neighbour- 
ing Farmers, that occupied each their own Farm, 
one of 70 J. the other of 247. per Annum 3 ham for- 
mer, who had rather the better Land, 4 
nerally Plowboys inſtead of ——.— I o but 
| half plowed! his Ground, and that not oſten e- 
nough, would ſow a. Piece of Land 20 Vears to- 
| gether with Corn, and in this manner went on in 
many other Things, till it — him under 
dach an Odium has the Country crycd out he 
was an Enemy to the Ceed So that 
the leaſt Farmer had generally themoſt Gin 
managed his Ground in tiue Order; for which 
very reaſon, ſome Plowmen are cheaper at 10 J. - 
Tear, than others at 5 . and to ſay the truth, chere is 
no ſuch thing as right Farming without bim, who 
will at one skilful Plowing do he Ground more 
— , than two or three, and for a great deal leſs 
This I have thoroughly experienced in 
5 ſeveral Flowers, that I have alternately kept, 
th I think I can ſay there is not above one in ſix 
t is « — Wor „ even in this our cele- 
* brated 
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brated Country, which by many is accounted a 
fort of Nurſery, for the Men of this Profeſſion. 
There are four ways of preparing and meliorating 

the Ground: The. firſt is by good Ploughings, and 
this way may juſtly be ſaid to be the beit of all o- 
thers. The ſecond is by mixing of Earths. The 
third by Dungings and other Dreſſings, and the 
fourth is by reſting the Ground chiefly by ſowed 
Graſſes. By Ploughings it is that the moſt ſtub- 

born Earth is reduced, and brought under a dif- 

ferent power; from a hard, ſtiff, clotty and fix- 
ed Subſtance, into a ſoſt, looſe and hollow one; 
whereby it is made a fit Receiver, and kind En- 
tertainer of all thoſe Seeds and Plants, which it 
would otherways either utterly refuſe or not emit 
its fertile Qualities into the ſame, in a due Propor- 
tion: It is this that made the firſt. Iralian Plow- 
man, be accuſed of practiſing the Magick Art, be- 
cauſe he had much greater Crops than his Neigh- 
bours; but when he had proved this was done by 


that uſeful Inſtrument, the Plow, he was dii- 2 


charged under as great Reputation. This moſt 
excellent: Invention 1s that, that cauſes the Ground 
through often Ploughings, beſt to receive the Sun, 
Air and Dews, as well. as diſcharge its nitrous and 
ſulphurons Vapours, by the Pores of the Earth, 
by which moſt natural Perſpiration, the Ground is 
ſweetned and made healthful to the Production of 
all Things that grow therein, which it could not 
throw out ſo often, and fo eaſily take back again, 
when rarified by the Sun and Air, if not brought 
into that looſe, hollow Condition, as- the Plow 
and Harrows are the ſole Occaſion of: Hence it is 
that the Farmers about me often ask how I coms 
by ſuch Crops of Laicetne, Clover, Treſoyl and 
Ray-graſs. My Anſwer generally is, that I give my 
Ground more Riowiagetkäan chey do; nor can I. per- 
fade any of them to plow the Ground twice or 
2 222 x 6 | C ö thrice 
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thrice before they ſow Oats, y reaſon one Plows 
ing is only due for their : but tlien their 


ere of 3 to take amongſt them 


is often abortive: This I have proved in a Field 
that was half Oats and half Barley, that was ſowed 
with Graſe- ſeeds all at a time.. The Barley Part 


was plowed three Times, and the Oat only once; 


the Reſult was, that the Barley Ground took the 
Gtaſs-ſecd very well, when the Oat hardly receiv- 
ed any. The by was looſe arid envellop'd the 


Serd, the other hard and would not give room fbr 
4 Lodgment, even to fo, ſmall a Seed as Clover; 


for I only ſowed and rooted it all in amongſt the 


Erain at one and the ſame time, on the bare Sur- 


face, after the Barley and Oats had been ſome time 


ſown, And common reaſon, as wall as the Suc- 


ceſs ot Things, is certainly an Advocate for the 
curing} —— meliorating 0 e by the Plow 
which, by the Atteſt of our Fariners, is allowed | 
alſo to be _ beſt Weeder of any, Perth the ſe- 


veral Sorts of Plowings' muſt be ordered” and a- 


— according to the ſeveral Soils, and accord+ 
ing to the ſeveral Sceds that areto be ſown, or the 
Plants. that are to grow-in it; the oben thres 

Branches by mixing Eatths, by Dreſſings and by 


| reſting the Ground, [ſhall aul alter 


0 the kam, Caltare — Weener of thafo 


Sorts of Cr 1s. 
of 7 Natare of CL 5 3 
1 red, hello, white, * 


| „ call. for different Operations: with the 

How Ir others, 2 becauſe allt their aturea cent 
in this, One Partlenlar lity of their 5 

fongber, and eee an any orher; it en! 


C reds 


5 Farming and Husbandry. 9 
ceeds all in its ſour, ſurly Nature, cauſed by it's 
intenſe, cold, aqueous and marly Parts; theſe ſo 
lock up tio Lins Nelas, that there is no oppor- 
tunity of making them yield, and act in the pro- 
Pagation of Vegetables, without great Violence; .- 
and to that purpoſe was Calcination found out, = 
which quite alters the Clays into a reverſe Nature, 
from their moſt binding, holding, clinging Parts, 
to the looſeſt of Bodies, as all Powders are: Next 
to this appears the Utility of the Plow, which 
tho a — Reduction of its conffituent Parts, 
yet by its progreſſive Operation, will with the 
Ip of the Sun, Air and Rains, oblige it to a 
Dilution, and ſo make it a fit Receptacle for 
Plants or Grain. Clays, tho? all bear this one 
Name, do yet certainly all vary in their Natures 
as well as Colours, and require different Sorts of 
Culture in their Management, and therefore I 
think myſelf under a necefliry to do juſtice to my 
22 by explaining their Properties and Or- 


ring. + HIT; 5 . 
; Ret Clays here ſeem to ſtand in the front of all 
others for its three Qualities, of Toughneſs, Cold- 
neſs, and Moiſtneſs; the firſt is ſo great a Power 
from its cloſe Texture of Body, as to give wayto 
none in many moſt neceſſary Uſes, eſpeeiallyß in 
that of being made an Artificial Foundation for 
Holding Water in Ponds and Canals; this when du- 
1y ramm'd on Chalks, Sands, or Gravels, wil 
pPreſerve Water time out of mind, and keep it to- 
gether as well as if the Earth whereon it is laid, 
was an entire Maſs of Clay; this alſo is made a 
bottom for Brewers Tuns, and by being beat and 
_ tempered with ſhort cut Straw, often ſupplies .. 
the place of Boards to the Sides of the poor 
Man's Cottage, with the help of a Hazel or other 
Poles, Tis this Clay chat is in ſuch Vogue at 
Preſent for producing t 3 fertile Aſhes po 
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10 The Practice of 

all others for Sward, or plowed Ground, that ma- 
ny of our Nobility as well as others have calcinat- 
ed great Quantities of it. By its Coldneſs, it 
makes the very beſt of Conſervatories when paved 
with Brick or Stone, for keeping of Liquors and 


preſerving them from ſowring beyond all ether, 


and is of the greateſt Uſe in making Tanks in For- 
tifications, with the help of Terrace Mortar for 
holding the Rain Water, which is all their Subſiſ- 
tance, as having no other Supply all the Year, 
than what falls from the adjacent Houſes, or De- 
ſeent of the next Grounds, and returns by its re- 
frigerat ing Quality the moſt refreſning Draughts. 
By it's moiftneſs with a little Cover, it is defended 
from cracking and giving way to the running out 
or leaking of Liquors; which alſo makes it fo 
ſerviceable in Bungs of Casks, and keeping of 
Beer from. Sowring by its great Humidity, that 
it long retains in a ſmall Body, and more if mixt 
with Bay- ſalt. Tis this rich Quality that ſaves 
our Clayey, Loamy Gorunds from being parch'd, 

and the Crops from being burnt in the tw, hot 
Seaſons; while the Gravels, Chalks, and Sands are 
in a ruinous Condition from the Exceſs of thoſe 
two Extreams. Theſe three Properties of Tough- 
neſs, Coldneſs and Moiſtneſs makes it of extraor- 
dinary Service in Mixtures with Chalk, Sand or 


Gravel, as having the three contrary Qualities, of 
Looſneſs, Heat and Drought, and then makes it 
one agreeable Soil, though compounded of ſeveral. 
This red Clay requires more Plowings, and oft- 
ner and deeper than any other ſort of Clay or Soil 
_ whatſoever, tho" more largely and better to ex, 
. poſe all its parts to Sun and Airs, Heat and 
. + Drought, that it's cloſe Body may be relaxed, 
it's cold and ſour Nature ſweetned, and it's moift 
and watry Property dryed: By all which Bene- 
fits, the Salts in the Gay are brought under a 
e 1 5 power 
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Farming and Husbandry. 1 
power of Acting, which before was ſo pent up 
and fixed, as made it a mere barren Earth. Where- 
as according to the Notion of the modern Vertu- 
ofo's, this fort is more impregnated with fertile 
ſaline Particles, than any other Soil whatſoever: 
Tis therefore, that in this County, ſome Farm- 
ers will lay out half their all, in chalking their 
ſurly Clay Grounds, becauſe they hope for 20 
Vears Succeſs together, in reaping the Benefits 
back again with great Intereſt; for this Husbandeyy 
of late has proved it ſelf to be of admirable Ser- 
vice in many Branches of Farming; and I believe 
never more than in the tedious, cold, froſty, and 
wet. Months of April and May, 17 32. that ſpoili- 
ed many Crops of Peas, in the Clay and Loamy 
Grounds that were not Chalked, and .obliged the 
Farmer to Plo them up, and Sow white Oats in 
their room. But I fared much better, tho' on a2 
vet, flat, claycy, loamy Ground, becauſe the 
Chalk that was remaining in it, and two Plowings - 
that I gave it, ſo looſened and hollow'd the Earth, 
as let in the Water lower than the Roots, and ſo 
preſerved my Peas from the deſtructive chill, and 
cold, raw Vapour of the Water, that turned o- 
thers Red, and brought on the Loſs of whole 
Fields; for in red, clayey Soils there is a fatal 


Quality different from all other Clays, as I have 


obſerved, occaſioned by its auſtere, and moe 


than ordinary tough, cold and moiſt Nature, which + 


when once it has cauſed the young, green Pea- 
| ſhoot to turn red, it never recovers, -which in all 
other Earths it has more or leſs an opportunity 
to do:. This plainly ſhews the great Neceſſity 
there is of meliorating this Soil, before all others, 
as being naturally more barren and ſour in it ſelf 
than any of the reſt. But when it is ſo thoroughly 
cured, this Ground has as many good Properties 
belonging to it: It is this Earth that produces = 
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deſt Crops of Wheat, it is in this that Clover, Turs 
neps and Beans will flouriſh and be the biggeſt 
Crops; and it is here that Oaks, Pear, Walnut, 
Aſh, Beech and other Trees will grow to the lar- 
geſt Size, be of better Wood and longer duration 
both in Timber and Boards, provided they are 
planted high enough on this fort of Ground, and 
tbereſore this red fort of * 2 greater de» 
mand for Ploughings and Dreſſings than any o- 
thers, becauſe it will do more than others if trul 
aſſiſted with good Management; in ſhort, I thi 
I may ſay it1s the beſt and worſt of forts as I have 
experienced: The worſt as I have demonſtrated 
betore when its Salts are exhauſted by croſs crop- 
ing, -or by too often ſowing, and this is evident, 
by the Proof it leaves after a. Crop of Barley is 
got off, that was ſown on a Wheat Stubble; which 
' notwithſtanding the Ground being dreſſed well by 
| Chalk and Dung, yet will reſent and complain of 
this Uſage for Ten Years after in a greater or lef- 
fer Degree; and however ſeveral Farmers have 
preſumed to go on in this way, I'll anſwer for it, 
they will in time be convinced by their loſs of this 
Male-practice: And this very Spring has produ- 
red a diſmal Proſpect of it's great Prejudice on a 
high Clay Ground near me, that has been harraſſed 
by croſs Crops, Graſſes, and ſour Tilths, although 
the preſent Tenant has chalk'd as well as any in 
this Country. This Soil agrees with almoſt all 
ſorts of Dreſſings, and is not of that ravenous Na. 
ture as Gravels and Sands, c. are; and to ſay 
the truth, leſs Dreſſings and more Ploughings, beit 
ſuits this ſort. of Clay, which I have often ſeen, 
returns its Dung to view that had been ploughed 
in a Tear or two before; but above all Dreflings, 
none agrees ſo well with it as dry ones, ſuch as 
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White Clay, or Tobacco-pipe Clay is not ſo 
tough, cold not moiſt as the red Clay, but has looſe 
er, warmer and drier Parts, which renders it a be- 
neficial Earth: This Land will be brought into a 
condition for ſowing of Grain with leſs Plough» 
ings, and when fully encouraged by good Tilths 
and Dreſſings, will yield waite Crops of Grain, 
üs map be annually ſcen in ſome parts of Tvinghos 
Pariſh; this by the more able and better ſort, of 
Farmers is double dreſſed by Fold and Cart Dung, 
and frequently returns 40 Buſhels of Wheat og 
an Acre; and in this do Barley and Peas mightily 
thrive, as well as Wheat, eſpecially in à wet 
Summer, but Beatis-do not ſo well anſwer. - This 
flat, white Earth has, beſides its many good Quas? 
lities, one very bad one belonging to it, that often 
ruins part of its 9 while in their Youth, and 
that is by Froſts, Winds and Rains. The Froſt 
ſooner ſharters and erumbles this Earth than any 
other, that I know of, which in Stitches of 
Ridpes, makes it fall from the Roots, and leaves 
many of them bare; this Evil, is alſo'much en, 
 erraſed by the Winds and Rains, for in the Winter 
and Spring, the violent Winds that ſucceed the 
Froſt, blows this ſort of Earth from the Roots 
bf the Grain; and what that miſſes the Rains 
compleat, by waſhing the Earth away from many = 
of the Roots; therefore the Fold is here the very 
beſt Remedy, which by the tread of the Sheep; 
makes this: Ground turn before the Plow in à lot 
ty Subſtunce, and then it is in that Order the Fars 
mer likes beſt, For as this white Land is eaſily 
brought inte a Tilth, and fo becomes finely pows 
dercd,. ir produves vaſt Quantities of Poppy - 
which is the chiefeſt Weed that hurts this Groats 
_  andrhenche Farmer is like to ſuffer; but the mot 
do prevent that; and alſo the damage that often 
_  happetig by the Froſts, Winds and Rais, they 


colt? 
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commonly ſow this Ground before, as well as at 


Mic haelmas, with Wheat, and run the Fold over it 
aſterwards, in order to ſettle and fix the Earth a- 
bout and upon its Roots, that the Weather 
may not have power to ſpoil the Crop. Again, 
after this they uſe the Roler, by drawing it a croſs 
and along the Stitches, to faſten and encloſe the 
Roots of the Wheat, which makes a ſecond and 
doyble Security againſt the Wind, Rain, Sun, and 
Froft, and is much better than top-dreſſing the 

Grain after it is in the Ground, with Dung, by - 
reaſon the Dung will by its Heat, keep the 
Ground in a looſe Condition, and ſo hinder. the 
Roots from taking faſt hold of the Earth; 


this makes the Fold on this Earth preferable 


to Dung, altho' it is plowed. in, and alſo to 
light Hand-dreſſings that are ſown early in the 
Spring on this Ground, as Soot and the other 


ſorts. In this white Clay, Clover will grow; tho! 
not ſo well as in the red, and yellow, and black 


Clays ; and therefore Trefozl, and St. Foyn are ge- 
nerally here ſown before it; Thorns and other 
Hedge-wood will grow well in this Soil, and ſo 


will Elms. As this Land is of a warm and ſome- 


what dry Nature, they ſow their Wheat, and 


their Lent Grain early, that they might get Co- 
ver before the Winter Froſts for the Wheat, and 


Shelter againſt the Sun's Heat in the Sunimer, and 
more effectually to come by an early and full 
Clover, they ſow more Seed in this Ground than 


ordinary, to ſhade the Roots, and even about 


Chriſtmaſs T have known them to ſow Peas, ſo that 
reat Dreſſings, and thick early Sowings in this 
dort of white Ground, is perfectly negeſſary; but 


particular Regard is generally had by all Occupis 


ers of this white Ground, to endeayour the ſowing 
it in wettiſn Weather, that this Ground may turn 
vp clotty before the Plow, whereby the Sced is 


— N 
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tke more faſtened in it, the Poppy prevented, and 
the Crop: better ſeen red. 
Fellow Clays require Plonghings in much 
the ſame manner as the red Clays, and as it is 
more Loamy than the red, it is certainly the rich- 
er Soil, and in it both Trees, Grains, and Graſs. 
will grow and thrive much faſter; ſo that as this 
is the better ſort, I need ſay little more, than 
that the Tame Culture and Management, that is 
rcequiſite for the one, will do for the other. 
Black or blew Clays — I am now come to 
touch on the very beſt of all Clays; tis this and 
the black Clayey Loams, that empower the fer- 
tile Vale of Asbury to vie, I am ot opinion, with 
the richeſt Lands in England; and tis from hence, 
that the Vale of Eſbam, Rumney Marſh, and o- 
ther low Grounds, that furniſh this Nation, as 
from a Magazine, with the greateſt. Quantities 
and heſt ſorts of Wheat, Beans, Beef and Mut- 
ton, S . This black Earth produces the beſt 
and fineſt red Lamas Wheat, and in ſuch large bo- 
died Corns, as entitles their Sellers to 6 . a2 
Buſhel more than the Chiltern Men can generally 
get for theirs, altho' of the ſame ſort, becauſe 
theirs will not weigh ours by a conſiderable deal: 
However, I have now the Satisfaction to ſay, I 
hope in a few Yearsour Chiltern Country, by the 
help of ſowed Graſſes, Turneps, and the uſe f 
this my invaluable Liquor, will be able to get bet- 
ter Crops of Wheat and other Grain than here 
tofore, and little inferior, if not as good as the 
Valc. This black Earth is compoſed of a black, 
blewiſh Clay, with ſome black Mould, and as the 
latter is more or leſs in it, it has ſo much a pro- 
ortion of the Loamy Nature; it lies there of a 
conſiderable Depth, free from Stone, and. clcar 
from the great, deep Hogweed, Cat's Tail, and 
Re, ar hes A that the Chiltern Men in "many, | 


Places at this B 7 are, through Ignorance, TOR 
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bled with to the Deſtruction of many of their 
Crops, as I ſhall further make appear hereafter. 
There is no Earth in the Kingdom will carry 
greater Burthens of Corn ahd Straw on it than 
this will, and with as little dreſſing as any; for 
indeed the main fort of this black Vale Earth, is 
all a ſort of Marle, and tho' ſometimes of a ſtiſ- 
fiſh Nature, at others it is as looſe, by reaſon of 
the Froſts and Winds great Power in bringing it 
into a crumbling, ſhort, looſe Condition, ſo that 
here they commonly plow their very Wheat in as 
well as their Beans, for the ſake of making it ſtand 
faſt in their great open Fields, their Irons wear 
little, their Weeds only Thiſtles, Docks, and 
HFale-weed, their Dreſſings 1 and on the Spot, 
and their Rents and Servants Wages proportiona- 
ble; but then theſe Conveniences are not without 
their Inconveniences, for they ſometimes, I may 
ſay commonly once in about three Yeats, loſe 
wholc Flocks of Sheep by the Rot; their Lands 
oſten flooded, their -Horſes Heels frequently 
crack'd by the Dirt, their Firing ſearce, as being 
obliged to burn the Stubble of Wheat, Barley am 
Beans, inſtead of Wood; and in ſhort, they had 
need have ſomething extraordinary to make them 
amends for living amongſt Mud, Dirt and Water, 
where not only their Wheel Carriage is confined 
good part of the Winter, but alſo themfelves 
trom Viſiting even their near Neighbours; beſides 
the almoſt conſtant and greateſt Misfortune of all, 
of living in an unwholeſome, aguiſh Air. It's 
true they abound in plenty of Corn and the. beſt 
of Graſs; but then they are Strangers to that 
grand Conveniency of enjoying Fields of Tur; 
neps, and ſowed Foreign Graſſes, which, if right - 
ly improved, we may make our Chiltern as | 
| dactiee as their beſt Grounds in the Vale; and in: 
and Aim, to 
at Art, which 
„„ 


deed tis this that is my Ambitig 
ſudy and find out by Experience, 
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Vill ſo belp Nature as to make poor Land rich, 


by impregnating it with thoſe fertile Salts, and 


nitrous, ſuphurous Qualities, as to render it in 


effect equal with this black, marly Clay, which 
J am perſuaded may be done in numberleſs Places, 


in this our hilly Country: Not that I pretend to 


ſay a Chiltern Man can farm as cheap as a Vale 
an 


; no, that is morally impoſſible, from the 
bard Texture of our Earth, and the Stones that 
are therein, which ever will be the Cauſe of 3 


greater Charge of Smith's and Wheeler's Bills, 


Ec. and a larger Expence of Hand- dreſſings to 


ſupply the ann lean Nature of our high and 
ut 


dry Grounds: then we have our advantagious 


Returns, of Turneps, ſowed Graſſes, Fire-Wood 


and other ſorts, beſides the Enjoyment of the 


third Year (that with them lies Fallow) under 


ſuch Feeding which they cannot have, becauſe on 


black, \ > one that is deep and wet, nei- 


ther the Turnep, nor artificial Graſs will anſwer, 


by reaſon of the Cattles ftolching, nor will the 


Turnep any more than the Cherry or Beech thrive 


in their wet, ſpewey, clay Ground. 
Ty Culture of the four Sorts of Cavs. | 


_ E red Clay being the moſt obdurate Sort, 
and the moſt difficult to reduce to a fine 
Tilth of all the reſt; the Art and Labour of the 


moſt accurate Ploughman, is ſometimes foiled in 
his Endeavours to accompliſh ir, by: reaſon this 
Earth is made worſe to anſwer that End, by the 


Extreams of Wet and Drought; by Wets it be- 
comes more faſt and tenacious than at ather times, 


as Lime is by Water converted. into 4 more viſ- 


Cous, binding Nature; ſo that when the Clay is þ 


in this Condition, the Coulture cuts through it 


without breaking the Clots, which cauſes ſo little 


_ impreſſion and alteration in its Body, that often- 
2 ** times 
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times three Ploughings in ſuch ſort, is to no grea- 
ter Purpoſe, than one in Chalks, Gravels or Sands; 
this his been ſo bfren manifeſtly proved, that not- 
withſtanding all the fallow Seaſon has been ims 
ployed in Ploughings and croſs Ploughings, and 
as frequently Harrowed; yet in a wet Summer 1 
have known it out of the Farmer's Power to get 
this Ground into a fine Tilth, which, for all their 
drefſings of Dungs and Soot, has ſpoiled their 
Crops of Wheat, by the Black-bennet, Horſe- 
gould, and other Weeds growing amongſt and 
cripling the Corn, which. is the folc occaſion that 
Chalks and Sands are made uſe of, to alter its ſtiff 
and ſour Nature; and this it will effectually do, 
tt the Chalk is good, timely drawed, enough put 
on, and rightly plowed in. By Dronghts this 
Clay is hardened, and when ploughed in this Seas 
Ion, ariſes in great Clots, that will not yield to 
'the Coulter's Cur, nor the Sharr's Break, but will 
rather ſuffer driving up together in clotty Heaps, 
than breaking into a ſmall Body; and therefore 
It is, that the red Clay when under ſuch an unto- - 
ward texture of Body, is ſuffered to lie expoſed 
to the Weather, till a good Shower of Rain falls 
that will ſtacken, foften and meliorate its hard 
Parts, and make it fit for Reduction by the Har- 
fow-tynes, and then no time ſhould be loſt in ta- 
king this Advantage of the Clays Alteration, by 
Farrowing it thoroughly both ways: For, as 1 
have generally obſerv'd, this Evil of a ſour Tilth | 
is partly occaſion'd by want of _—_ Ploughings 
8 arrowings according to our Maxim, Cla 
cannot be Ploughed too often, nor Gravels, Chalk! 
and Sands too ſeldom. Therefore if a Wheat, 
'Stubble Ground is to be got in Tilth for Peas a- 
ei the next Spring, then ought the Stitches to 
be Ploughed up into Bouts at Allbollantide, and 
let lain all the Winter; then before you fow the 
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Peas, harrow it, and ſow them in four Thoroughs 
in the ſame Stitch in the Method it firſt lay, then 
after the Pea or Bean is ſown, harrow it. Some 
will plough the Stitches into broad Lands at t, 
 bollantide, and let lie all the Winter, and harrow 
the latter End of March, when they plough a- 
croſs the broad Land and ſow in four thorough 
Stitches. The other Sort of Culture requiſite 
for red Clay may be the very ſame as is ſet dow 
in ehe Culture of Lom. any ( 
Vellow Clays calls for much the ſame Husban- 


a "White Clays are different, becauſe this Earth 8 
being of a ſhorter Nature than either red or yel- 
low, will yield much ſooncr to the Operation of 
the Plough, therefore fewer Ploughings will here 
do more Service, becauſe this Earth muſt not be 
too fine when ſown, for the foregoing reaſons: 
Formerly they ſowed this Ground always in broad 
Lands, but now on ſometimes. (but ſeldom} 
_ _ſowirinStitches for Wheat, but nothing elſe. The 
broad Lands hold Water more than a Stitch, and 
the Sun can't dry it as it will a Stitcn. 
Black Clavs is a medium Soil between the white 
and red Clays, as to the ploughing Part, and 


therefore too ſeldom or too often Ploughings are 


equally a Fault here. This Earth lying moſtly 
in Vales, is commonly ploughed with the Foot 
Plough only one way in broad Lands, by reaſon 

they lay it in half Acre Pieces, and that as high 

as they can, to avoid the Wet's pernicious Conſe- 
quence; ſo that here they directly draw the 
Plough up and down by dividing. the half Acre, 
and turning the Land two contrary ways, by 
which means a Henting or large Thorough is let 
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is little hopes of good Crops of Peas or Beans 
: 22 nor indeed of Oats or any other Corn. 
any 


of Leut Grain or ſowed Grafts as they otherways 


not only produce them theſe great Convenicnces, 
bar ſave in a great degree the excefſive Charge of 


Chalk bt San 
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Of the Improvement of the Four Cave 


HE red Clays agree with nothing better 
than its two oppoſite Soils in Nature, the 
Chalks and the Sands, which, when truly mixt, 
will be brought into a very agreeable Condition, 
and yield both ro the Power of the Weather, 
Ploughs and Harrows, much cafier than it will in 
its own original Quality ; and when this is right- 
ty meliorated, it will likewiſe be fit to receive a- 
ny benefit from Dreſſings, much better, and quick - 
er by far, than before; this Truth has obtained 


ſuch an univerſal Reputation amongſt all F armers, 


that no good Huaband will decline the opportuni- 
ty of Chalking or Sanding his Clays, if it is in his 
conveniency and power, becauſe without it, there 


therefore are the ſad ProſpeRs of Len; Grain 
in the red, ſtrong, clay Grounds, that have not 
been chalked 4s time, which are often by this 
omiſſion hardly worth their Money and carrying 
home, as may be too often ſeen about Barkham- 


 -  flead, and where ſome of the worſt Sort of Far- 


mers truſt to their Wheat Crops chiefly to pe; 
their Rents (which this Sort of Land is moſt a» 
greeable for) and forced often to buy Provender 
fr their Horſes of the better ſort of rargg anon 

becauſe they can ſeldom come by plentiful Crops 


would, if they chalked their Clays, which would 


eguent Ploughings and Harrowings, becauſe the 
om T will ſhorten and crumble che Clay 


before the Plough, to that degree as to make one 
Ploughing go as far as two or three without it. 
| | 8 . Therefore 
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Therefore I will here be particular in my Account 
of the manner how, and the Charge of drawing 
Chalk to mix with the red Clay, 
Ui then, Where the Chalk may be moſt cm- 

modiouſly drawn, is generally in the middle of 
ploughed Field: This is according to the late 


and preſent Practice, by the moſt judicious of our 
Farmers, and for ſo doing they aſliga this Rea 
' ſon; becauſe when the Chalk is drawn, a great 
Hole or Pit is evidently cauſed, and by being in 
the Center of the Field, the Plough, by traveriing 
the Ground on all Sides, in time will bring down - 
and drive the adjacent Earth into it, and ſo by 


degrees will fill it up inſuch a manner as to make 


the place little or nothing the worſe for either ſow= 
ing or ploughing. In many places theſe Holes 
or Pits are made in an Angle, or on a graſs Baulk 
of the Field, and then there is never any Chance 
of filling them up, otherways than by the great 
Trouble and Charge of bringing other Ground and 
caſting it into them, as it is likely to be my caſs 
in a Field that I, bonght amongſt ſome others a- 
bout five Years ago, where I found a large, deep 
Pit made cloſe to a Hedge, which had once like 
to have occalion'd me the loſe of a Horſe. But 
where a Wood or Spring adjoyns to the Field, os 
near it, then this Situation may be moſt proper 
for the ſinking a Pit; or if it is made cloſe to tho 
Wood, it will have this Convenieney, that it will 
de caſier fenced againſt Cattles falling into; and 
Trees or other Wood will neverthelcſs get up in 
a little time, ſpantaneouſly from the Fibers of the 
adjacent Roots, and then grow up and ran faſter 
than ordinary in this hollow Cavity of Ground, a 
is often ſcen in large Trees that grow in Dells and 
Holes of the Earth, where the Shade-and Water 
| have more power in the nouriſhment of all Veges. 
tables than gn plain Ground, Sometimes - have 
PET. 1 nown 
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| known the Men make more than one Pit in a Field, 
to find in a ſecond better Chalk than they did in 
the firſt, where it preſented it ſelf good for a little 
way, till a Vein or Cruſt of the hurlucky, ſtony 
Sort prevented any further Penetration, . 
cauſed. the ſecond Attempt at ſome Diſtance, and 
anſwered the Owner's Satisfaction; for here ap- 
peared a fat, ſoft, Chalk, with a yellow Coat or 
- Covering and this is a certain Indication of its 
Goodneſs; where, out of this Pit, two adjoyning 
Fields were chatked juſt by my Houſe, The Chal 
Drawer finds a Wheel Rope-barrow, and all other 
Tackle, and alſo ſinks the Pit for the price of eight 
Penee a Load, each Load containing twenty Wheel - 
barr os full, which they alſo for that Money ſpread 
all 3 Field. Twcaty avs or thirty Load 
will ell chalk an Acre of Ground, which by dif. 
creetMoughings will laſt twenty Years. (But here 
op my Pen to expoſe the Inconſiderate- 
ne; Folly. of all thoſe who by thinking to 
fave Charge, oblige the Chalk, Drawers to put on 
ſix Acres of Ground, no more Chalk than would 
thoroughly dreſs one: This in Proportion I have 
| known done, where it could be afforded to fulldreſs, 
This defective Management cauſes. many fatal 
Miſtakes for when Ground is ſo chalked, the 
Plougher and Sower are apt to order their Matters 
as if the Land was full dreſſed, which often de- 
ceives the Owner; for to croſs- crop this Ground, 
or ſow this Ground as if it had its due quantity 
of Chalk, is wrong, and will force it to complain 
in a little time of ſuch hard Uſage.) This Work 
muſt be ſure to be done about Micbaclmas or a 
Month after, that the Froſts may ſhatter and crum- . 
wt ble the Chalk all the. Winter as it lies on the Sure 
flk᷑ ace of the Earth; otherwiſe if drawn in Summer it 
will grow hard and petrefy by the Sun's ;great - 
eat and the Dryneſs of the Air; or if ployghed 
R 1 V 
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| into the Earth in Lumps, it will ſo remain many 
| Years: As a Farmer at North Church near me did, 
who, by miſtake, drew his Chalk in the Spring, 
and ploughed it into the Ground in Lumps, that 
ſtill remains ſo, tho”: it is ſeyeral Years fince he 
had it dug. This Chalk when thoroughly redu- 
oed into a Powder by the Winter Froſt, is called 
the beſt of Dreſſings; not as it is rich in it ſelf, but 
as it ſweetens, ſhortens and drys the Clay's Bo- 
dy, and ſo makes it fit to receive, and eaſier joyn 
and mix it ſelf with other Manures, that may be 
thrown upon or ploughed into it; whereby it be- 
comes a looſe Earth, and lets the Waters in the 
Winter and cold Springs thro' its Pores, which 
before uſed to hold them, and thereby chill'd and 
ſtarv'd the Corn. When therefore this Chalk is 
ſo reduced by the Weather, at Candlemas plough 
it with or without a Fin on the Sharr, very thin 
into the Ground, and by this one Ploughing may 
be ſown Beans, either ſtrained in the Thoroughs 
and afterwards harrowed down, or elſe by ſowing 
the Beans all over the Field firſt, and then kun 
t hem in very ſhallow, or to ſow them half under 

and half over, thorough and harrow well, and fo 
after this manner may Peas be ſown. One of our | 
beſt Farmers this laſt Spring, eat off his Turneps 
early, and ehalked his Ground well; then th. 
ginning of March he gave it one Ploughing in broad 
Lands, and harrowed in his Barley and ſooted it 
on the top. This is an excellent way to loſe no 
time, and hereby the Grain has no leſs then three 
Dreſſings. If Sands are to be laid on this red Clay, 
then twenty or thirty Cart Loads on an Acre can't 
be too much for this purpoſe, to ſhorten ſo ruff an 
Earth as ſome of the ſtrongeſt Sort is. 

The yellow Clays being ſomewhat more of the 
Loam's Nature, will admit of the ſame Improve- 
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ment by the Chalks, Sands and Dungs, as the 
red, and alſo the very ſame ſowings of Corn. 
The white Clays will be certainly much better'd 
if mix'd with a rich black Sand or other fertile 
Dreſſings, and therefore where the firſt can't be had, 
the ſecond 3 may, ſuch as Turfs pared off 
of Commons or Highways, and other Places, and 
reduced to a ſhortneſs in the following Manner. 
Take Turf or any other mouldy Subſtance, and 
make a ſquare Bed of about a Foot thick; then 
take as much dry Chalk or Lime and make a ſecond 
Bed of it, by laying it a Foot thick on the laſt ; 
then lay as much Horſe or other Dung on the 
Chalk or Lime for a third Bed; and ſo proceed 
one on another after this manner till you raiſe the 
Clamp or Heap as high as you can; this let lic 
for two Years at leaſt, turning it ſeveral times oy 
a careful Man, who knows how to mix it with 
Judgment, and in that ſpace it will rot and be ſo 
incorporated as to make a very agrecable Dreſſing 
for this white Clay: If each Manure is laid two or 
three Foot thick, it may anſwer to the ſame pur- 
ſc, and therefore Diſcretion in this reſpect is 
the beſt Guide. But above all other ſingle Dreſ- 
fings, does the London Soot excel in this Soil, and 
forces on any Corn that is here ſown to a wonder; 
ſoſhat if the Soot is ſown early, it will quickly 
bring on ſuch a growth of Stalk as will ſhade its 
Roots againſt the Summer's Weather: Twenty 
Buſhel will dreſs an Acre of this Soot, and | 
fifteen large Cart Loads of Dung will do for that 
2 of Ground. Others reckon that folding 
rſt, and after wards ſpreading it all over wit 
Dung, is the compleateſt Dreiſing of all, and will 
on this white Ground often produce forty Buſhels 
"of Wheat on an Acre. . 
The black Clays come next under my 1 4 
ration, which, as they are the richeſt of all boo 
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ſtand in need of the leaſt help: However as there 
is ſeldom any Soil to be met with but will bear 
ſome Sort of improvement or other; this Earth, 
as rich as it is in its own Nature, will agree witn 
rotten Horſe, Cows, and Swines Dung; Pigeon, 
Hens, or Rabits Dung; Aſhes or Soor: But as 
the two latter are ſeldom. uſed, becauſe they ge- 
nerally lie too diſtant for Wheel Carriage from 
| London, that makes them too dear for the Vale 
Farmers purchaſing; I ſhall drop that Article, 
and inſiſt on ſome of the reſt. Whereghis Soil is, 
there are commonly kept a Numb@wf Horles, 
Cows, Hogs, Heas, and Pigeons; which being 
the Farmers own Prod uce, docs almoſt all over 
the Vales, fuffice to manure their Land with che 
help of their large Folds of Sheep; and therefore 
they as carefully take care to clamp up their Yard 
Dungs as ſoon as the Scaſon of the Year will per- 
mit them, in order to rot and ſhorten againſt rhe 
next Wheat or Barley Seaſon z which it will much 
ſaoner do, when fo thrown up in high particular 
Pargcls, than if let lain all the time in their 
Yards as it was firſt made. This they carry on their 
Lands ſometimes before they ſow their Wheat or 
Barley, and plough it in, that it may againſt that 
time further rot, mix and incorporate it ſelf with 
the Ground. And when their 1 — or Hens 
Dung is made uſe of, they ſow it on the top, im- 
mediately after their Barley, which they expect 
the ſucceeding Rains will waſh in: This Hand- 
dreſſing is ſo efficacious on theſe black Clays, that 
T have known a Chedingtou Farmer ſend into Bea- 
OG and give 104. a Buſhel for a Waggon 

„I believe fifteen or ſixteen Miles off, where 
they keep the moſt Pigeons of any Country (I |» 
believe in England; But this is ſeldom prattifed 
| of any. box the firſt-rate Farmers, who are able to 
ſend far and dear buy. Fo here their vaſt 2 
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of Straws, and great Numbers of Cattle, make 
ſuch Returns of Dung, as enables moſt of them to 
N fthorough- dreſs their own Grounds without other 
Wi helps. So that in this Soil, Chalks, and Sands 
arc altogether inconſiſtent with its Nature, becauſe 
it being a pure, warm, marley Clay, ſnatters on 
the leaſt Froſt in a ſmaller or greater Degree. 
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CHAP. IL 


Of the Nature, Culture, and Inprovement of Loa us. 


The Nature of Loans. 


O AM compriſes all thoſe: ſorts of Earths 
UL as arc in each of themſelves one individual 
Nature and Soil, becauſe its true Species is a 
Compound of other Earths: Yet as ſuch, when-_ 
ever we ſee a true Loam, it may be juſtly called 
a general, and alſo an entire Earth; b reaſon it 
anſwers in the growth of all thofe Vegetables, 
which the ſeveral Soils in particular (of all which 
this has a Share) is peculiar or adapted to. As 
the Clays, for Wheat or Beans; the Gravels, for 
Barley; and the Sands or Chalks, for Peas, Cc. 
From hence it is, that there are ſo many names of 
Loams given to ſeveral Earths; as cbe lay Loams, 
gravelly Loams, ſtony Loams, ſandy Loams, and 
chalky Loams; but theſe are no otherwiſe ſo, than 
as they have a true Mould mix'd with their ſeve- 
ral Spectes, which renders them abundantly more. 
fruitious; inſomuch that where they are not ſo 
mix d, the only and beſt way to bring cach to 4 
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true perſection of Soil, is to make Are of --- 
Earths, by laying Sand or Chalk on a Clay, 4 
Clay on a Chalk or Sand; and ſo after this man- 
ner many Soils may be incorporated with each o- 
ther, oppoſite in Nature, whereby they com- 
mence Leams, and then alſo become the beſt of 
Soils: It is indeed a rarefaction of Earths, which 
tho* poor in their original ſingle Natures, yet b 
this artful, plural Operation, the Sands, Clays, 
Chalks, Gravels and ſtony Grounds are rendered 
of double Value; according to that Relation pubs 
I1ſh'd in my firſt Book, pag. 96. which by the fa- 
vourable Atari of the near and cafy Situa- 
tion of each ingredient Soil, may be brought to 
paſs at a ſmall Exping, either by carrying of fa 
much Sand to the Clay, and the Clay as it is want 
ed to the Sand, which reciprocally amend each o- 
ther; or elſe as we do here in common, improve 
our Clays, and Clay Loams, by digging Chalk and 
mixing them therewith. And it often happens 
that Sands and Chalks row amonglt Clays, by 
their ſeveral particular Fs or partitions in the 
Earth, as it is in Pitſtone Common, and alfo in 
ſome of my own Ground: And when by theſe or 
other Methods, (Grounds that were not ſo before, 
are thus converted into Loams; this may then be 
ſaid to be marlefied, or at leaſt brought into ſuch 
a Condition as to be the neareſt to Marle of all o- 
thers, as are the Clayey Loams in particular, and 
ſo of the reſt in proportion, as they more or leſs - 
abound with that Quality, and then it is a uni- 
verſal Soil, as being capable to carry forward the 
Growth of all manner. of Trees, Grain and Graſſes, 
and all manner of bulbous and eſculent Roots: In 
| ſhort, it is then an approved Soil for all, ſorts ,of | 
Vegetables both Foreign and Domeſftickz and 
therefore as it is thus in the general, it may be al-. 
ſa made ſo in particular, on any extraordinary ': 
| %% — Occaſion. 
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. Occaſion, by Alterat ion and Additions, a fit Re= 
ceptacle for ſeparate Plants or Flowers, þy an 
Augmentation of Sand for Carots, Wood, Earths, - 
or 255 Bark ſor Flowers, and ſo for any o- 
ther, this gives an caſy Admittance and Encou- 
ragement, This Mediocrity of Soil affords an 
Artiſt an Opportunity of trying Experiments: 
This encouraged me to venture on the fifteenth © 
Day of, perhaps, the coldeſt wet May that ever 
was known, to ſow Lucern Graſs-ſecd, that ſuc» 
ceeded to my entire Wiſh: The 8 Ma- 
nagement of which in this Earth, I ſhall declare 
in the Account hereafter of Lucern Graſs: Alſo 
in fine Loamy Ground in my Garden, I made ſe- 
veral Experiments this Summer, in Clays, Sands 
or Gravels, which I could not well do before. (I 
have by ſeveral Trials on Loams, this Summer 
found out what will. improve an Acre of Ground 
to a high degree for the Charge of the Acre; 
which ! would gladly publiſh for the Benefit ut 
the World, if I could meet with reaſonable En- 
couragement.) And where this Loamy Soil lies 
not too wet nor too dry, it will anſwer all mane 
ner of Dreſſings the ſooneſt and beſt of any what - 
ſocver; becauſe irs Body being a true, fine Mould 
of either a black or hazel Colour, which will not 
ſuffer too looſe a texture of Parts, ſo as to part 
with its Dreſſings too ſoon, as the Sands do; nor 
yet will refuſe a ſpeedy Conjunction with them ag 
e Clays do, but will mix, retain and return their 
fertile Aſſiſtance more regularly than any other 
Earth. 5 eo Lonoke. 11a) Wer 
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Fr HIS natural Soil, as it will bear almoſt all 
ſorts of Vegetables that ſhall be ſet or ſow- 
4 in it, and therefore may be juſtly entituled a 
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general one; yet this, as well as all others, re- 
quires particular ſorts of Ploughings, Harrowings 


and Roleings, according to the preceding Utcs 


it was under; and according to the Intention of 


Imployment this Ground is to be under in futuro; 


1 will therefore ſuppoſe it to be laſt, a Whea 


Stubble, and that delign'd for Peas the next 
Spring; then bout the Stitches up at Abollantide 


with the Wheel Plough, and let it lie all Winter: 
Then harrow juſt before you ſow the Peas, and 
ſow them in che Stitch the ſame way as it lay at 


firſt, in four Thoroughs, and harrow it well down, 
which gives leave to the Pea, cafier to make its 


way out of the Ground: And this Method is fo 


much better than ſowing them in broad Lands, as 


they lie drier in the cold, wet Spring. 
| Wheat Stubble for Oats. 8 


Barley Stubble for Peas. Bout it up at Abl. 
lautide, and the latter end of February or begin- 
ning of March, harrow the Bouts down, and fow 
the Peas or Beans in four Thorough Stitches the 


- 


ſame way as the Stitch lay at firſt. 


Barley Stubble for Oats. Plough it up as the 


broad Lands go, the latter end of February, har- 
row it, and ſow the Oats next way, then harrow 
both ways as need require. | 
Oat Stubble for Turneps. In January plough 
it in broad Lands the fame way as they were be- 
fore; then about the middle of March comb it o- 


verthwart. In April or May harrow it down and 


comb it again; then about Midſunimer harrow it 
down and plough it acroſs into broad Lands, and 
_ ſow it with Turneps. This combing is alſo call- 
ed Hacking, and are ſynonymous Names for one 
and the ſame Operation: This ſort of ploughin 


| ſweetens the Ground better than bouting, becauſe 


it breaks all the Earth, and therefore may be call- 
ed clean Ploughing, > ; I : e Pines ©: 4 


Oat 


. 
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Oat Stubble to lie fallow; The firſt Ploughing 
is to be the beginning of April in broad Lands the 
ſame way they lay; , then the beginning of June 
harrow it, pr bout it overthwart; then in July 
bout it again the ſame way, After Harveſt bout 
it down, harrow it plain, and dung it ready for 
ſowing of Wheat. „ bam e 
A Pea Stubble in Stitches to lie fallow . In 
Abril four Thorough it with the Wheat Plough 
as the Stitches go, then in June harrow it down 
and bout it the ſame way; in July hack it overs 
thwart, or bout it up acroſs; then after Harveſt 
thorough it down, or bout it down; if it be full 
of Weeds, the laſt way is beſt; then harrow and 
dung it, and it is fit to ſow- Wheat. | 
| Pea Stubble for Turneps. Four [Thorough it 
up firſt as the Stitches. go, in January, and har- 
row it at leiſure; in March bout it down, then 
comb ir acroſs in May, and at Midſumimer dung it, 
plough it overthwart in broad Lands, harrow it, 
and ſow it with Turnes 5 . 


- The Melioration and Improvements of Lo 4 ms. 
r 1 10 mellow Loamy Soils by Dreſſings: All 


manner of Dangs, Soot, Aſhes, Horn-ſha- 
vings, Hoofs-hair of Hogs; and other - Beaſts; 
Rags, Mud, Chalk, Ec. are proper Improve- 
ments for this. Earth, but are not all to be put on 
at one and the ſame time. In the Vale they put 
on their Horſe, Cow, and Hog Dung on their fal- 
low Ground for Wheat, the middle of Summer, 
which I think has more ill Husbandry in it than 
good; becauſe the Sun, Air, and Rain by conſe- 
guence muſt dry and waſh- away the goodneſs 
— before the Wheat can have a Tryal of 
its Benefit; but if you were to ask ſome of them 
as I have done ---- why do you lay on your mu 
7.50 10 


. Farming and Husbandry., 3 
fo ſoon, for the Sun and Air to carry away its 
Goodneſs ? their Anſwer will be in the Negative, 
and tell you they loſe it not, becauſe the Rain 
waſhes the Goodneſs into the Ground, and they'll = 
have it that way, and the Sun will not hurt it, 
becauſe it will only dry into the Eitter or Straw 
with which it is mix'd ; bur this we Chiltern Men 

| ſeldom do; on the contrary, we often bring our 
Dungs out of the Yard into the Field, and there 
make a Clamp, cover it with ſome Turf or Mould, 
and let it lie and rot till about Michaelmas, and | 
then lay and ſpread it on our Ground juſt before 
we ſow the Wheat or Turneps; by which the 
Dung's Quinteſſence is ſecured. But if ſooted or 
Aſhed, it ſhould be ſown on about Canalemas or a 
Fortoight after; for about this Time the great 
Snows are generally over; which with the ſharp 
Rains prove often fatal to theſe Hand- dreſſings, 
by ſoaking and waſhing them too faſt and too 
ſoon into the Ground. But Pigeons, Hens and 
Rabbit Dung ſhould be ſown in January on the 
| Wheat, becauſe they are not fo ſoon wafh'd in, 
but rather require ſome Time for their Diſſoluti- 
on. And if Lime is made uſe of as Dreſſing for 
Wheat, it muſt be ſlack' d, and then immediatelx 
ſown hot on the laſt Ploughing, all over the 
Ground, about 25 or 30 Buſhels on an Acre; this 
ſhould lie 6 or 10 Days, and then Plough and ſow. 
the Wheat in Stitches as at other times, which 
will ſecure it againſt very cold, wet Weather in 
Winter and Spring, and make it look of a deep 
dark Green, when the Neighbours will dye and 
look yellow by the chill of Froſts, Cold and 
Wet. Another ſort of Melioration and enriching 
the Ground, is, by Foreign Graſſes, moſt of 
which the Loam beſt agrees with, beyond all o- 
ther Soils. In this Land, Clover, Trefoyl, Lu- 
cern and Ray-graſs will _—_ thrive; and by be- 


ing 


lent way to: enrich the Loams, lets in the Water 


32 © T. he Practice of 
ing fed or mowed, for one or two Years or more, 
will be part of a Dreſſing, and make all Dungs 
and other Manures go a great deal further. A ju- 
dicious old Farmer by me, brings his Dungs and 
Iays them on Clover about a handful high; this, 
| 7, ſpread, he Ploughs in as ſhallow as poſſible 

with the Clover, and lets lie a Week or more, 
and then harrows in his Wheat: This is an exccl- 


below the Roots, and ſo preſerves the Wheat 
from being chill'd and kill'd by the Dung and 
Clover, hollowing and heating the Ground, which | 
may be accounted two ſeveral Dreſſings in one: 
And as ſoon as the Wheat is off, plough it up 
twice, get it into a fine Tilth, and fow Rye in 
September for Food for the Sheep early in the 
Spring, or elſe for Lent Grain the next Seaſon. 
other way is to plough in Clover Knec-high; 
this is done to ſaye Dung, and is called Half-dreſ- 
ing, becauſe it will hold good for one or two 
Years in the Ground independently of other Af - 
ſiſtance. Another way is. to ſow Buck or French 
Wheat in May, and Plough it in about three 
Weeks before you harrow the common Wheat 
in; this is called a whole Dreſſing, and will en- 
_ by the Grounds retaining its goodneſs three 


Cars. . | £34 7.4 he © 282 M N | 
N. B. The ingenious, Mr, Benſon tells me that | 
ſome Buſhes ſhould be fixed in the Wheel Plongh, 
juſt before the Sharr Point, which will drive down 
the Buck Wheat flat, and ſo make it fitter for tho 

Ploagh-work, or turning it into the Ground. 
Ry 5 Ms 17 9 . 1 | 
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„ OHA P) WL, 
The Naur, Culture and Improvements of Graves: 
2 The Netureof GzAvers. 


R AvELS. Thie Earth has variety of 

- Natures according as they ſeverally abound 
| with diverſicies of Earths or Stones. There are 
the ſharp or ſtony Gravels, loamy Gravels, clay 
Gravels, ſandy Gravels, On all which 1 ſhall dif 
tinctly make my Remarks, as they have occurred 
to my st having all but the fandy Sort 
more or leſs in my 'own-Fields. - 
Sharp — This Earth is comphſed: of £ 

| ſmall, ſharp Stones, mix'd with ſome Monld; 

which is better or worſe, as the ſame is in a leſs — : 
greater Proportion: If more Stone than Mould, 
then it is ſo much the worſe, becanſe the Soil is 
ſo much the looſer; if almoſt all Stones, as ſome 
is, it is ſo much the worſe ſtill, as ſome is near 
the top of Dunſtable Downs, and in many other 
Places in this County, not worth above 15. or 
2s. 64. an Acre; becauſt the Waters runs ſo 
ſwiftly through them, that waſhes the A 4 or 

other Dreſſings away below their Roots, ſo that 
the Fibers of Com or Trees, ſoon become hun- 
ry, pine, and oftentimes periſh for want of the 
Dung s nouriſhing Subſiſtance; that in Clays and 
Leak have firm and holdin Botroys, and will 
lie two or three Years to viſibility. © There is al- 
ſo another fort of hungry Gravol, that is made up 
chiefly of the round, blew Pebbles ; ; this of all o- 


 thers loveckoned the worſt, and af the moſt cor- 
F 2 _ 7 


34 The Praftice of 
morantine Nature; -this is ſuch a Devourer of 
Dung and other Dreſſings, that in many Places. 
they utterly refuſe to Plough or Sow it, but let 
it run with what poor Graſs, Nature in a ſmall 
degree throws up. Of this laſt ſort there arc 
great Quantities about two Miles from me, which 
might be vaſtly improved, did not the Tenants 
Obſtinacy prove a Barr to his Intereſt. I was 
lately concerned at an Appraiſement of a Crop of 
ſevcral ſorts of Corn that grew on ſuch ſort of 
Ground, as theſe two are. Some of the Wheat 
at Harveſt was dear in my Judgment of 20 5. an 
Acre, notwithſtanding it was dreſs'd, which 
help'd to break the Tenant, and obliged the 
Landlord, who was but in indifferent Circumſtan- 
ces himſelf, to take it into his own Hands: I told 
him, to improve it to a good Account, was to 
dreſs it with French Wheat, but I cannot under- 
ſtand my Advice had any more Effect, than if I 
had told a paſſant Traveller of a Mine in [vdis. 
Lamy Gravels arc thoſe: of a better ſort than 
the former, for under theſe Terms as much or a 
greater Quantity of Mould is fuppoſed to be, than 
Fall Stones; this I may juſtly term a fertile Soil = 
if rightly managed, becauſe here is ſome hold for 
the Roots of f — Corn, or Graſs to receive 

. Nouriſhinent from: and as all Gravels are of a 
Kerning, or-Corn=yiclding Nature when ſupplicd 
| with Heaven's 3 Influences, and Man's | 
= due Aſſiſtance: I have known this Ground to re- 
= turn above eight Quarters of Barley on an Acre, 
= and other Grain proportionable. Moſt Gravels are 
of a hot, dry, looſe, hungry and binding Nature, 
which oppolige Terms tho' ſeemingly inconſiſtent, 
yet carry natal Truths with them; looſe, 
dry and hot I ſay, for that this compound Ground 
of Stones and Mould, cannot by their make and 
texture ſo unite, as to be a cloſe Body, wu 
: | 5 of 
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Farming and Husbandry. — 
of. the various ſhapes and * of the many 
Stones with which the Mould is conjoyned, as a 
ſmall one amongſt two great ones, or angled ones 
among globular; and 1o the reſt are of ſo many 


difterent Forms, that muſt cauſe a hollowneſs and 
disjunction of Parts with the Earth, notwichſftand= | 


ing the Moulds envelloping many of their irregu- 


lar Sides; from hence it is, that the Rains and 
Snows ſo eaſily make their Paſſage through the 
Cavities of this Ground, to the great Prejudice 
of the Trees, Corn, or Graſs that grow therein. 
Hungry; becauſe the Dungs and Dreſſings are ſo 
readily carried off, and mall d:awith paſt Recove- 
ry; that withoat more than common ſupply of 
Mould: and Dung, this will (L am of Opinion) 
rey on its own Mould Subſtance, and fo grow 
eaner and more barren, by ſowing its moſt vital 
Part the Mould. This leads me to take notice of 
the Notion of ſome; that think theſe ſmall Stones 
breed and are nouriſhed by the Sun; Air, Rain 
and Mould and indeed it ſeemingly carries a 
| e, with it, for it is ſurprizing to find 
hardly any diminution in a ſmall Field, where vaſt 
- Quantities have been carried off to mend the 
High-ways: If fo, then by conſequence the Mould 
adminiſters great Part of their Suſtenarice, which 
| E may be one Reaſon why theſe Gravels are 
o voiacious.. I know a great Gentleman that 
now wants ſeveral of the great Stones that we call 
rowing Stones, compbſed of vaſt Numbers of 
mall Pebbles that lie in little Cells or Holes; his 
Uſe for them is to put them don in his Grounds 
for laſting boundary Marks : for the ſæveral Pari- 
ſhes, that re a Progreſſion, and cut 
deep and large Marks in his great Trees for their 
future Knowledge, how far their Pariſh Limits 


extend, to the Damage of the ſaid Trees, which | 


O. 


he hopes to prevent by placing theſe fort of gr 
1210 7 e ing 
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ing and ever durable Stones at the pour Places, 
And poſſibly, nay likely, they may deſerve thoſe 
Names, though imperceptible to our Eyes or Me- 
mory. Binding; this needs no other Proof than 
the many Mistorrunes accruing by its hard and 
. cruſty Surface, ſo made by the Weights and Baſni- 
ings of the heavy Rains; and more or leſs ſo, as 
they ſooner or later ſucceed the Ploughings and 
Sowings ; for if they come before this ſort of 
Earth is ſettled by Time, it will harden it the 
more, aud ſometimes cauſe it to run as it were in- 
to a Pan- cake ſpread, particularly on Deſcents,* 
and bind the Wheat, Peas or Barley in ſo faſt o 


| all Sides, that they are often ruined, as not bei 
able to make their growing Progreſs, for ww 
| Room in the Earth, for the Swell and Multiplici- 
Mo ty of their ſeveral Stalks; and this I take chiefly 
jo to be occaſioned by the Rains waſhing the Mould 
Wh on the Stones, which 3 and cements 
| their hard Bodies to the M ſolt, plaſtick 
Nature, and thereby becomes one cloſe and obdu- 
ems Grennd. . „„ idee 
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A Field near me had a gravelly, pebbly Bot- 
tom, covered by a black, light Mould of about 
four or ſix Inches deep, this was a Lay of natural 
Graſs about twelve Years — which it has | 
almoſt conſtantly been under che Plough:? This 
fort of Ground turally called a dying Ground 
from its great Lightneſs, becauſe its Earth is ve- 
| ry hollow and its Bottom retains no Wet; fothat 
| tho” it was well ploughed, well dreſſed and a flou- 
1 | e Ears, 8 yet it 


riſhing Crop of Wheat with larg 
moſtly died, and the Weeds, 28 the May. ſeed, 
Horſe-Gold, Poppy, and wild Oat got up to that 
degree this wet Summer, 1732. that it was m_ 
"Uh N . woe 
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worth Reaping; and indeed it is the Nature. of 
moſt Grounds,, s, and Clays eſpecially, to 
produce the wild Oat if ſowed too conſtantly and 
too long with Corn. The Remedy of this is, to 
give it conſtantly: its due Courſe of Fallowings, 
whereby it may enjoy a thorough Sweetneſs; and 
let the Dreſſing be every Wheat Vear or Barley 
Seaſon, a Manure accordingly: In the Wheat 
Vear the Fold is certainly the greateſt Friend to 
this ſort of Ground of all others, becauſe it will 
_tread this light Earth, and bring it under a cloſee 
Texture of Body, than other ways by its own Na- 
ture it would be; and therefore far better for the 
Crop of Wheat that is to grow in it, and more 
diſcouraging to all manner of Weeds and Worms 


that will be ſure to inſect this light Ground, eſpe- 


cially in wet Summers, if care is not made uſe of 
to prevent their ill Conſequences; beſides, the. 
Fold by the preſſure of the Sheeps Feet and Bo- 
dies enables this hollow Land to ſuſtain and hold 
the Roots of the Wheat faſt, that the Winds and 
Rain cant ſo eaſily force it down, which they will 
certainly do when that is ploughed often and ſow- 
eld in a fine duſty Tilth, and this more ſurely if 
manured with Dungs of Horſes, Cows and Swine, 
that encreaſe the Grounds Lightneſs and keeps it 
hollow afterwards. It is therefore that this looſe. 
Earth and dry Bottom ſhould be ploughed and 
ſowed in a wettiſh Time, for that contributes 
_ vaſtly to e e and caufes it to remain ſo 
during the next Winter and Summer that the 
Wheat is to grow in it. As to Barley and other 
Scaſons at the Spring of the Year, the Caſe is 
ſomewhat altered, by reaſon the wets that ge⸗ 
nerally fall then, help to the faſtning of this 


fowed earlier than Clays in order to enjoy the 
fame; boſides, the Le Grain has e | 


Ground; that may therefore be ploughed and 
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half the time of the Wheat to be in this Earth; 
which gives not that Opportunity to Weeds for 
their Predominancy as the long Wheat Seaſon does: 
But ſuch Ground as this is beſt laid down with 
artificial Graſs, in order to obtain a natural Sward, 
which this Earth will naturally run into, and 
much quicker if encouraged by ſowing the Seeds 
of fine Upland Meadow Hay amongſt the Clo- 
ver, Tretoyl or Ray-Graſs. The Occupier of 
this Field, notwithſtanding he bas often ploughed | 
and ſowed it, was igtiorant of the true Nature of 

this Soil that lay contiguous to three other Fields 
belonging to the ſame Perſon, as believing it to 
be of much the ſame nature as the reſt, and there» 
tore he it the ſame Uſage; but herein he re- 
mained miſtaken, till a Perion of better Judgment 
than himſelf convinced him of his Error. All 


which plainly ſhews the Excellency of this Know- L 


ledge in the Nature of Earths; and as it is in the 
animal Occonomy, that there is no right Appli- 
cation of a Remedy without the Diſeaſe is firſt 
known; ſo it is here that every Farmer ought to 
make it his primary Study to inform himſelf of 
the ſeveral ſorts of Ground that often belong to 
his Farm, and that beſi (tes his own Judgment to 
conſult his Neighbours, who as Natives on the 
Place may be able to let him know more than the 
Dictates of his own Reaſon, that formerly were 
more remote from the ſame. F Dove! 
Clay Gravels, or Clay, Loamy Gravels happen 
to be part of the Ground of ſeveral Farms in this 
Country; their Nature varics but little from the 
gravelly Loams, but wherever the red Clay is 
| part the Soil, there will be occaſion for more: 
loughings, and warmer Dreſſings than in any o- 
r nt nes) 
Sandy Gravels are of fo loſe a Nature, that 
they are ſooner brought in Order than any of — 1 
SEES . | | 5 relt 


Farming and Husbandry. =. 
reſt, and will bear very good Crops of Corn, if 
_ duly aſſiſted with Manure; and that much tor- 
warder than the other Gravels, whereby Peas, and 
Turneps may be had in one and the ſame Year. 


The Culture of GRAVEL 8. 


' CHARP, or Loamy Gravels require much 
the ſame ſort of Ploughing and -Harrowing, 
zs alſo the ſame ſort of Dreſſing; theſe as well as 
the ſandy Sort are in the number of the light, 
ſweet Soils, and are all of them ſo different fon 
Clay, that too much Ploughing here will wear out 
the Ground, as too little in that Soil will not 
bring it into a bearing Condition: A good Seaſon 
of fair Weather is more than ordinarily requiſite 
in theſe Soils to prevent its binding; and alſo 
ſhallow Ploughings when Grain is ſowed on broad 
Lands on the ſame, otherwiſe it's in great Danger 
of being hindered getting thro'. _ at. 
The Clay Gravels are ſtill more binding, and 
therefore muſt have more Ploughingss. 


The Improvements of GRAvxTs, 


F1RAVELS, of all other Sands, ſtand moſt 
AT innecd of being brought into a Condition, 
as will ſtrictly anſwer this Title; to find out 
which, in a true beneficial Manner, many have 
been the Attempts, and various the Efforts of Farm- 
ers; which as it is a matter of great Conſequence, 
I ſhall here mention ſeveral Particulars. Firſt then, 
I knew one, whoſe Farm of about 60/4, a Year 

was chiefly a ſharp and loamy Gravel, but not-of 

the blew Pebbly ſort; this Man carried from his 
Farm juſt by me ſeveral Waggon Loads of Peas, 
= Therches, Chaff and other Grain to London, in 
= order to load back again —_ Coney-clippings, 


Horn- 
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 Horn-ſhavings, Soot, c. This Dreſſing did not 
the firſt Year do quite ſo much good as afterwards. 
It happened by the Landlord's . Diſguſt, that the 
Man after laying out great Sums on this, ſort of 
Dreſſings, was forced off his Farm and ſuctceded 
by another good Husband-man, who directly en- 
joyed the former's Expence of Dreſſing; for this 

ſort of Manure is not eaſily devoured by the Gra» 


vels, nor waſh'd away, as being of a tuff, ſpungy 
Nature; ſo that it will lie and hollow the — 4 : 
retain the Wets, and ſo keep the Ground moift 
and warm for ſeveral Years. To this was join'd 
another Expence, and he was the firſt Man in theſe. 
Parts that chalked Gravels to the wonder of the o- 
ther Farmers about him. However, this anſwered its 
full End in all Reſpects, for it abſolutely hinder- 
ed the Gravels from being cloſed and bound by the 
Rains or Snows, added a more loamy Part to the 
ſtony Part, made it Plough much better, and kept 
it in a pure, ſweet Condition, that has for ſeveral 
Years bore extraordinary good Crops of all ſorts 
of Grain that grow thereon; But the uſe of theſe 
ſort of light Dreſſings from London are much more 
Iaid aſide, and leſs regarded than formerly, by 
reaſon of the great Numbers of Sheep that are kept 
and folded on theſe Gravels and other Groynds, that 
O arc found far cheaper, and I am certain, are quic- 
ker and better Dreſfings. Some will in lieu here- 
of, lay on, and Plough in their long Horſe Litter, 
allowing it to anſwer beſt in Gravels, as being of 
the Horn- ſhavings Nature, tuff and ſpungy. O- 
thers will lay on Mud, or Highway Stuff, ; which 
indeed has vaſtly enriched this ſort of Ground, eſ- 
pecjaly if it is a true Mud, free from Sand. For 
ſomething muſt be done to theſe Gravels by way 
of Dreſſing, or elſe nothing but Poverty will ſuc- 
ceed in this hungry Soil; and to ſay the truth, if 
any Ground ſtands in need of double Dig ae: 


goss 
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does; and then there is none will pay better, by 

returning the beſt of Crops from it's kerning Quali- 

ty. But the Horſe Litter will anſwer very well 

another way, that is, by laying it on the top of 
the Stitches or broad Lands, as ſoon as the Wheat 
is ſown (for then it will grow thorough it.) This 
is an excellent way to Plough ſome in; and after- 
_ wards lay ſome all over on the Top; for as Gra- 

vels in general are a light, looſe Ground, -this 

Cover will preſerve it from ſhoaling in the froſty 
| Seaſons; and before next Harveſt it is a Rarity if 
it is not hauled and pulled into the Ground by the 
Worm; or elſe devoured by the voracious Na- 
ture of the Gravel, which makes Potatocs, and 
all of the Haulm Tribe, to be ſo good Dreſſing 
for this Soil It is ſtrange at firſt Sight, to ſee 
great Crops of Wheat and other Corn, grow 
remis gf amongſt vaſt Quantities of Stones, 
that in this Country are common to be ſeen, where 
hardly any Mould can be diſcern'd. But this is ac- 
counted for by the Owner very plainly, when he 
tells the Querift, that he would not give one 
Load of Stones far ſeveral Loads of Dung, be- 
cauſe theſe Stones have ſeveral advantagious Pro- 
pertics in them: Firſt, as they are of a cold, 
moiſt Nature, they preſerve the Roots of Grain 
from being dryed and ſcorched by the great Heats: 
Secondly, they help to keep in the Sal Terre, Va- 
pour or Breath of the Earth, which by their Cover 
is obliged to perſpire more ſlowly; nor is it ſo 
rcadily exhauſted by the Sun's attraction, and 


therefore adminiſters its fertile Quality more regu- 


larly and more abundantly to the Vegetables that 
9 them, in that little Mould there is, 
Which the ſmall Fibres of the Roots will be ſure 
to ſearch for and find out, and join, altho' but in 
a very ſmall Quantity, and that lodged amongſt 
the ſe veral Crannies and Cavities of the Stones. 
| | eh G 2 | And 
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And here I have further to ſay of Stones; that 
it is the Opinion of ſome, they never grow after - 
they are out of their native Bed in the Earth; and 
this, they ſay, is proved in Pavements which ne- 
ver enercaſe: That their Conſumption is not per- 
ceived in ſome Fields, becauſe as they grow large 
in the under Earth, the Plough finds them and 
turns them up, and ſo ſupplies the Room of them 
carried away. That the large Guernſey Pebbles, 
weighing half a Hundred, more or leſs, that are 
in the London Pavements, do certainl grow on 
the Sea Shore; but whether the Salt Water, the 
Earth they lie in, or the Sun and Air contributes 
moſt to it, I can't determine: Bar thele fort of 
Stones have in my ſlender Opinion a greater Op- 
portunity of a quick Growth than moſt, or any o- 
thers, that I know of; from the porous Parts of 
their brown Skins or Cover, by which they ſeem 
to take in the Salts that the Sea leaves. 


n 
The Nature, Culture, and Improvement of Cuarxs, 
The Nature of Cualx. 


HAL K is a moſt uſcfal Earth, and ſerves 
or many Uſes, beſides thoſe in Agriculture; 
as in making ef Lime, Whitcing, Ec. and ſhews 

it ſelf in great Quantities in the Counties of Hert- 
ford, Bucks, Kent and Surrey, where it is a moſt 
agreeable Soil tor Corn and ſcveral ſorts of Graſ- 
ſes, accordin : to its peculiar Nature : f as the dry 
and lean k, the hurlucky or ſtony Chalk, and 


5 
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the marle Chalk: The dry lean Chalk will bear 
Wheat, Rye, Peas and Thetches very good, if it 
is rightly dreſſed, and the Scaſon of the Year is 
— favourable; but Barley will not do ſo well here 
as the reſt, not but it will grow in this Earth, and 
ſometimes be a very good Crop, but it is not ſo 
natural, nor ſo ſure in its Returns. The fat ſort 
of Chalk ſerves as Manure for Clays, Gravels and 
Loams, to reduce them into a ſweet, hollow Na- 
ture, which obliges all good Husbands where 
their Conveniency will admit of it, to get it at a 
great Charge and lay it on theſe. ſort of Lands. 
The fat, marle, clayey Chalk is the beſt of all 
Chalks; his does not devour Dreſſings very haſti- 
ly, but will with a little Manure produce vaſt 
:rops of Grain, as well as Clover Graſs, which 
the — Sort can't be ſaid to do. It is this ſort 
that is ſought after by the Farmer when he digs 
Chalk for manuring his other Earths; and when 
it appears with a yellow Coat without ſide, he 
then concludes he has got into a Vein of fat, mel- 
low Chalk that is of great Value. | p 


The Culture of Caals : 


1HALKY Ground to lie Fallow. The 
A firſt time plough it up the latter End of 
May in broad Lands; the begining of uh plough 
it acroſs in broad Lands ; then harrow it after 
Harveſt, and ſow it with Wheat or Rye in Stit- 
ches. Chalk admits of the ſhalloweſt Ploughings 


_ of any, particularly the dry and ſtony. Chalks, 


But in the clay Chalks the Plough may go as deep 
again. i The : 
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The Culture of CHAL K. 


"7 HIS Soil, the dry, lean fort eſpecially, be- 
| ing of a ſhort, crumbling Nature, is calily 
got into a Tilth, by reaſon on this Ground Weeds 
grow the leaſt ot all others whatſoever ; and ther- 
tore two Ploughings in this ſort, will do as much 
Scrvice as four will in red Clays, which makes 
the Country-man ſay, a Fallow and a Stirrec is e- 
nough tor a Chalk; for here is not a Conveniency 
for Bouting and four Thoroughs, Cc. as in o- 
ther Lands, which obliges the. Plough-man to 
turn it each Time of 7 ghing, if he can, the re- 
verſe croſs way of the «ſt © 
ly into broad Lands, which formerly was altoge- 
ther the Method, but latterly fome ſow their 
Wheat in Stiches. And let what Grain ſoever be 
fowed in theſe Chalks, it ought to beſown in wet- 
tiſh Weather, becauſe it is then made ſomething 
clotty and rough, which beft hinders the Growrh 
of their only and moſt _ iciors Weed the ** | 
py: and alſo by its binding Quality cauſed by the 
cts, it is better faſtned, and will ſtand the Froſts 
and Colds much better: Whereas a fine Tilth in 
this Soil is altogether to be rejected; for as the 
Chalks are naturally light and looſe in themſclves, 
they are made ſo much the more fo by being fine, 
And then the Wheat and other Grain will fall be- 
fore the high Winds, and ſometimes be almoſt 
ſpoiled. The 'marly Clay fort indeed will give 
more room for the Plough, becauſe it will admit 
of a greater Depth; and the loamy Chalks more 
room than the laſt. However, be it ploughed in 
bread Lands or Stitches, rolling is very neceſſa- 


peration, and general- 


ry, eſpecjally in the laſt, where it is uſed by be- 


ing drawn long and croſs ways, in order to faſten 
and keep the Ground firm and cloſe to the Roots 


of ; 
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of the Grain; and alſo the better to preſerve them 
from the violent Heats and Droughts in Summer, 
which broad Lands particularly are more capable 
of doing then Stitches, as they lie flatter, lower 
and more ſolid; yet there is this good property 
in a Stitch, that the Horſes drawing double, and 
thereby treading hard on the ſlecvings of the 
Stitch, cauſes the Ground to lie flat in the clotty 
Condition it is firſt turn d up in; and this is the 
main reaſon why ſome ſow their Wheat in theſe 
chalky.Stitches, to prevent the Poppies growth, 

by throwing up one hard, clotty Lay ot Earth 
upon the other, that by degrees makes up the 
whole Stitch; and this is performed by twe 
Ploughs in the beſt manner, the Foet Plough to 
make the Sleevings, and the Wheat Plough the 
Hentings; ſo that both work here at one and the 
ſame-rime. _ i CC "405 - 
To have Peas after Wheat or Barley. They 
give the Chalk but one Ploughing, by ſowing Peas 
at or a little after Chriſtmas in a four thorough 
Stitch. 5 


The Improvement of 2 HA L 8. * 


FT HE. Chalks in general agree beſt with, and 
I makes the beſt Returns under that incom- 
2 Dreſſing of the Fold, and that for ſeveral 
Kcaſons; Firſt, it is a moiſt, fat Dreſſing, which 
with very little difficulty communicates its fertile, 
ſaline, eee Properties, to this dry, light 
and lean Earth; alſo by the tread of the Sheep, 
and — after the Corn is fowed by folding 
thereon; This Earth becomes faſter and firmer, 
and ſo made more fit to hold the Seed, and pres 


ſcrve it againſt the Droughts and Froſts, which _ 


are the two arch Enemies very often to this Soil, 
and this may be done jn the Winter 00 Ale 


\ 
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Chalks dry and warm Body, in order to prevent 
its being waſhed or blown away from the Roots 
of the Corn: Secondly, next to the Fold, Soot 
claims the Preference; this being a light Body, 
full of fiery, ſul phurous Parts does great Service 
to the Chalk when laid on about Canalemas, 20 
Buſhels on an Acre, and being waſhed in by the 
ſucceeding Rains, forces and brings on ſuch a quick 
Head as beſt defends it from the Severities of a 
cold Spring, and alſo from the violent Heats and 
ſcorching Droughts in the Summer following. 
Therefore ſome will dreſs and meliorate this Chalk 
and the chalky Loams with Rags .chop'd ſmall in 

the firſt Place, and then ſown out of a Seed Cort 
all over the Ground, about five Hundred Weight 
on an Acre the beginning of June, and then plough- 
ed in broad Lands, which will warm enrich 
the Earth againſt the Wheat Seaſon, and after- 
wards receive and hold the Rains ſo as to keep the 
Roots of the Corn moiſt in this dry Soil, and by 
the Heat of their V/oglly Subftance, help it ve- 
ry much againſt the Rigour of Froſts and cold 
Winds. A Taylor that had ſome chalky Ground, 
chop'd his wool len Rags, and watered them at 

Winter with Chamber-lye, and in the Spring ſow- 
ed them on this white Land, then dircQly plbughs 
ed them in, and harrowed his Barley on the ſame; 
this cauſed ſo great a Crop thavit was laid flat at 
Harveſt. Long Horſe Litter therefore in my O- 
pinion mult be a good top Dreſſing on the Stit- 
ches of Chalks, eſpecially to prevent the Froſts 
ſuoaling and crumbling this Earth from the Roots 
of the Corn, and alſo the waſh and baſh of Rains, 
and the violence of the Winter Winds, which are 
all fatal to this Ground; inſomuch, that People 

have been forced to plough their Wheat white 
Ground again in the Spring, and ſow it with Lent 
Grain, becauſe their Wheat was deſtroyed in this 
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looſe, light Soil by the Froſt, Rain and Wind. 
This obliges the Farmer to double-dreſs this Soil; 
that he may get Cover for it directly, which is a 
great Security againſt theſe Diſaſtegs. The worſt 
of theſe Chalks that I call of the hurlucky or ſto- 
ny Nature, will bear, when thorough dreſs'd, 
od Wheat, Rye, Barley, Peas, Thetches and 
ills, but where this Dreſſing. is wanting, they 
commonly ſow for Lent Grain. Tills and Thetch- 
es, theſe both will grow and floyriſh in the poor- 
eſt Chalks, as may annually be ſeen under Dun- 
ftable Downs, where theſe two are often ſown a= 
mongſt Oats, as Bullimon, as being ſurer in their 
Returns by far than Peas, and the Sheep value 
their Haulm next to. Hay, and will generally be 
very greedy of it, and cat it clean up; nd the 
Thetches will fatten Swine, if given to them as 
they run about, and not in a Sty. The Tills al- 
fo are good for Horſes, Cows, c. Seyeral Farm- 
ers ſow theſe Thetches and Tills for their Hor- 
ſes, which they mow green and give them in Racks, 
On this chalky Soil will Trefoyl and St. Foyn 
flouriſh: to 588 Profit; the Trefoyl is of great 
Service in thi | 


is Ground for fattening of Sheep and 
Lambs, and alſo for milch Cows; it is a happy 
Opportunity that Tenants enjoy by this Graſs, 
becauſe Clover will not anſwer in theſe dry and 
lean Chalks, Here alſo St. Foyn, that moſt, ex- 
_ cellent Graſs, will flouriſh- in the dryeſt Summer 
by means of 4s cafroty, Root, that runs fo fret 
a depth into#he Ground, as to dray in a moiſture 
to its Aſſiſtance, when moſt other Graffes are burn 
up. Rye grows well in the poor Chalks, which 
by being cat by the Sheep, and folding them 
thereon, all or part of the Winter, 10 — it 
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mightily againſt the next Growth and is a great 
Improvement. The Rye is ſown in Auguſt, ana 
ſweet Tilth, This chalky Ground in general ex» | 
x Ee FS - 3 + 0 
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cells all others in producing the fin white Bar- 

ley, which for its colour and thin Skin, is pre- 

ferred to all for making the beſt pale Malt, as I 

fer ſaid before. It i is . * that f is the Mal- 
rs. | 


CHAT. v. 

T1 Nature, Cuttry, and haprovements 7 84 ANDs, 
The Nature of SANnDs. a 

5 AND 8 either white, yellow or red, or black, , 


are the looſeſt and ſweeteNt of all Earths, and 
great Service in many Caſes in Agriculture and 
otherways : The firſt good Property anſwers in 
mixing them with the red Clays, which ſo alters 
rhe Clays tenacious Conftirutton, as to render it 
another Soil, even a Loam; and when ſo, it is they 
brought out of. a ſterile, "batren dition. into 
one of the moſt opitious 20s that is, by Por. 
Dorating the globular, hot, d Parties of Ali 
and, with the long, Fringy W . 
and cold 84 df hy Clay i ic it 15 dot 
a batren Soil. and the 625 thing lowed 
in it, will be footier rakes von Lad 4 dau u 
than in any other fort of Earth. 'This is f To bY 
atid dry a Nature, as to forward the Growth 0 
any Vegetable ſooher that any Earth 1 I} 
Rains Bappem in due Seaſon; and therefore 
the Owner full leave to have two or three rp 
a Year, under good Dreffings, 5 brings foech 
fweeteſt of Turtieps and as. and under 5 
N * ay other Soil dove; * 7 


* 
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Worm meets not with that ſecurs Lodgment, as 
Clays, Gravels and Loams afford them. It is con- 


trary to their cold, flimy Natures, and is not only 
an Enemy to them, but to all manner of Weeds 
whatſoever. This Soil is cheaply and quickly got 


into a Tilth; and here may be had Peas, Theteh- By 
es, Potatocs, Wheat, Barley and Oats, but the 
laſt three T cannot greatly commend in this ous = 


unleſs in a wet Summer. Rabits breed much i 


this dry Earth, and turn to great Profit, and there- 
ſore is oftcamade uſe of for Warrens: This wii 


bring forth Lucern Groſs very well, and ſcents 18 
be natural for this and St. Fon, whoſe tender Na- 


tures require a warm and dry Sort. The beſt of 


blew and white Peas come off this Ground; bur 


| black Sands ſurpaſs all others in Fertility, which, 
= according to Report, is the reaſon of thoſe vaſt 


Crops they have in Flanders; where in this ſhort, | 


— 


looſe Ground, the Ploughman drives one Horſe, 
who alone is able to plough this Soi. 


The Culture of a Sap 


1 His Ground is commonly firuated low, and 


* 


them into broad Lands, and acroſs each time wit 


the Foot Flough, if it be not ridged up high, but 


ey plough it always one way. 
I fore afſects any manner of Dungs which may, 
be buried here to rot, as may Rags, Coney-elip- 

ings, Horn-ſhavings, Oxes Hoofs cut ſmall; but 
Lime, Chalk or Soot is not here ſo agrecable as 
in ſome other Grounds; not but Soot is a moſt ex- 
H 2 cellent 


lies in ſome Places very we® and ſome dry, 
they both demand the ſame Culture by ploughing 


HIS Soil is generally fall deep, and there- 
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cellent Manure, even for all ſorts of Land what- 

ſovever, by its light, ſulphurous, adheſiye Na- 
ture, and therefore will do Service here, if Rains 

ſucceed in due time; otherwiſe it will potently 

Ehcreaſe the Heat and Drought of this Soil to. the 

Grain's Damage: This looſe, ſweet Earth gives 

the Farmer Opportunity of having two or three 
Crops a Year, by its eaſy Ploughings that preſent- 
% ries 1H 5 hots 


CHAP. VL > 
The Nature and Improvement of the OA K. 


HE Oak, of all other Trees, claims the 
priority of Regard in this Nation for its 
many tranſcendent Uſes; but above all for Ship 
building, which indeed are the Walls and chief 
Fortifications of this Kingdom. And however 
remiſs and indolent we have been of late Years in 
cutting down, and not ms. again, this moſt 
excellent Timber, as may be ſeen in Wing Park, 
and many other Places with an Eye of Pity; 'yer 
of late, through (I preſume) the ſeveral printed 
Items, publiſhed by Men under a Concern for their 
Countrys good; ſome of our diſcerning, able Men 
have received ſuch Convictions, as have provoked - 
them to ſow and ſet Acorns, or plant young Oaks 
in many Acres of Ground. A ſingular Example 
of which in theſe Parts, is the moſt noble Duke 


- 
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of Bridgwater, who is certainly one of the great- 

1 | eſt Conſervators of Wood in this Kingdom. 

. The Oak agrees with almoſt all ſorts of Soils, 
but grows beſt in the richeſt Grounds, and is the 


* 
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lengeft liv'd Tree of all others; yet is its Date 
determined ſhorter or longer, as the Nature of 
the Earth is wherein it grows: In Clays it is 
more tedious, as its Roots obtain their Food with + 

more difficultyy but then its Wood is moſt fer- 
In ſandy, chalky or gravelly Grounds, they 
grow much ſooner, from the light, looſe texture 
of theſe Earths, that gives an eaſy progreſs to the 
Oak's Roots, which brings on its Maturity ſoon- 
er than the ſtiff, cold Clays willi and therefore 
they are never ſo large in this looſe Soil, as in the 
more cloſe, but then its Grain is clearer and ſmooth- 
er. This Tree obtains a firmer Footing in the 
Ground generally than any elſe; for it's rarely 
found that an Oak is without a deep tap Root, 
which in a rich Soil has been known in thirty Vears 
to get a Foot diameter in Bod „ and when it is 
arrived to this Bulk, it then 1 much faſter, 
by reaſon of its large Body and Head, which nor 
is capable of being ſhaken by the high Winds, 
that ſtrain its Roots and let in the Benefits of the 
| ſeveral ſorts of Weather; and therefore it is a 
ſort of Rapine to, deſtroy ſuch young thriving 
Trees, that get at thirty or forty Nears of Age, 
more in one Year, than they did when younger 
in ſeveral; eſpecially at firſt they took Root: to- 
wards the top of the Ground; for in my Obſer- 
vations I ſeldom ever ſaw a thriving Oak, whoſe 
Roots 1n the beginning took deep in the Earth; 
and therefore I think my ſelf more than ordinarily 
obliged to enter a Caveat in this Place, againſt the 
fatal, but too common, Practice of Planting, Sow= 


Ing and Setting too deep, which will ſarely,retard 
the Oak's Growth, and hinder its Magnitude: 
Whereas this, above all other Trees, ought to en- 
joy all the propitious Benefits that can be given 
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it, on account at beſt; of its tedious Growth, bes 
foro it is rightly fit for Ship or other Buildings. 
I have two ſorts of Oates growing in my 
Grounds, which I call the ſhort, ſpreading Oak, 
and the tall, upright, taper Oak, both which. 
grow very well, it planted at firſt high enough, 
whereby their Roots may be obliged to ſeek their 
Food from the Top and beft Part of the Ground: 
And here if any is ſo curious to prefer Plantati- 
ons of one ſort beſore the other, it is only ſowing 
or ſetting the largeſt Acorns of the diſſerenr 
Trees; or if there are Walks or Rows to be 
made of them, the diſtance in this reſpe& muſt be 
allowed accordingly ; for the ſpread Oak requires 
as well fifty or ſixty Foot aſunder, as the other 
forty or fifty; and this diſtance will very well ad- 
mit of the Growth of Underwood, that may be 
fell'd at every twelve Years End to great Profit, 
eſpecially if it be Sallow or Afh, theſe two bein 
the moſt advantageous of all others for their quick 
Growth, and the many Uſes their ſtraight Poles 
may be converted to, as hereaftcr I ſhall obſerve 
when I write of Underwood: Or if the Sallow 
alone is planted altogether with the Oak, it wilt 
be found moſt agreeable, becauſe this Root runs 
not very deep nor broad, which will give leave to 
the Oak to make his flow Pace with little Inter- 
ruption from the quick Growth of this moſt pro- 
fitable Underwood: And therefore it is, that 
neither Beech, Oak, or any other ſtandard Tree, 
ſhould be permitted to grow in Company with 
the Oak, becauſe of the great Prejudice that may 
in time enſue from their quicker mounting into the 
Air; and then it's likely the Oak will ſuffer in its 
low Head, by the Drip of their taller ones; which 
| Majority where-ever it happens, they will be ſure 
to maintain, from the great Advantages they en- 
Joy, by the Sun, Air, Rain and Deys, that "A | 
| will 
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will be moſt propitious to the higheſt Trees, by 
the free and uninterrupted Extention they meet 
with, to receive the Sun's attraction and nouriſn- 
ing Heats on all Sides of their ſpreading Heads: 
hat then will cauſe them to perſpire, and ſweat 
out their crude and noxious Juices in the Day 
time, which they imbibe and drink in by Nights, 
through the many Pores of their ſpungy Barks, 
Leaves, and Fruit; and it is che Trees 

ſubſiſt in a true 3 of Health and Proſpe- 
rity, while the lowheaded, underline one, grows 
molly, ſcabby, knotty and ſtunted, for want of 
a free Kajoyment of Thoſe ſalubrious Benefits. And 
this grand Convenicncy not only belongs to the 
Oak, but indeed all ſorts of Trees wharſocver; 
And it is here that the Vegetable is obliged to re- 
ceive and take in by Nights and foggy Days, 
thoſe peſtiferous and inſanous Particles of the Air, 
which arc great Enemies of their Life, and would 
likely end in their Deſtruction, were it not for a 
2 — of the ſame, by a free Perſpiration - 
through the ſeveral Parts of cheir — 4 Backicn 
by the Sun's moſt powerful Influences; that by 
degrees brings on ſuch a Rarefaction of the Sap 
and Juices, as to cauſe them vigorouſly to diſcharge 
their phlegmatick Crudities, that the Tree alter - 
SFA i  net 
In order then to raiſe great Numbers of Oaks 
in the beſt Manner ; I ſhall obſerve that in a plen- 
tiful Maſt Year, due Care ſhould, be taken, about 
the beginning of November, or ſooner, to colledt 
and get the largeft and ſoundeſt Acorns {for the 
biggeſt of all Seeds are beſt) when they fall from 
the Tree through Ripeneſs, for the full Maturity 
of them is a main thing; when enough are gather 
ed, the diſpoſal of them is next to be conſidered. 

Jt e them to be ſown at the. beſt 
time of all, th 7 gught to be got into the Ground 
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as ſoon as poſſible, upon the fineſt and well dreſ- 
ſed mellow Ground, that has been uhder a prepa- 
ration for this Purpoſe, the whole Summer, if not 
the Winter too before. eee 
Various are the ways that have been praQtiſed 
in this Work, according to the Ground and dif- 
ferent Opinions of Men; but as I take it to be 
my Buſineſs at preſent, if I can, to ſhew the cheap- 
eſt and moſt profitable way to'pbtain a Wood cf 
Oaks I ſhall therefore begin with ſowing Acorns 
in broad Lands on this hollow Earth. Let the 
Land be ploughed into very,ſmall-Thoroghs im- 
mediately before the ſowing of the Acorns; then 
take 2 Buſhel of them, and ſow'out of a Seed Cot, 
by the broad Caſt of the Hand, then harrow them 
in at difcretion: This Quantity, if they take, 
will more than furniſh an Acre of Ground; but 
here is Allowance given for Incidents from Fowls 
and Mice: From Tis Management perhaps there 
will ariſe an Objection, that this large bodied Seed 
will not be Haled, becauſe in broad Lands there 
is not a fufficient' hollowneſs of Ground to cover 
their Bodies from the Injuries of Weather, Fowls, 
aud Mice. To this I anſwer, That there is Depth 
enough between the Thoroughs to envellope and 
cover moſt of them, by means of the harrow 
Tynes, inſomuch, that if theſe or the greateſt 
rt of them grow that are covered, there will 
bo a ſufficient Number to ſtock the Ground if the 
reſt were all carried off; but that Danger is not 
ſo great, if we conſider that in a plentiful Year of 
Mait, and at that Seaſon of October or November, 


. 


there is full Proviſion for Birds and Mice; tiot on- 
1y from this Maſt of Oak, but from the many 
Corn Fields that then abound with great Store of 
ſcattered Grain from the preceding Harveſt, which 
by conſequence will divert their Search and Queſt 
after theſe; And jf a Fowling- piece is employ'd 
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a little, the Danger will be the leſs, for the looſe 

Ground will readily receive and draw in the A- 

corn, and then the hazard is moſtly over from theſe 

ſort of Enemies, and alſo from the Weather, be- 

| cauſe the Radicle having taken the Ground before 
the Severities of the Winter, it will thereby be 
enabled to maintain it ſelf from Winter to Win- 
ter, till it becomes a ſturdy Ox. 
Ihe next thing is to have a ſtrong Fence, that 
no ſort of Cattle may poſſibly break in; and then 
there is no more to be done, but to leave this fowr 
ed Ground to Providence, and there is no fear of 


I * 


the beſt and cheapeſt of Woods. 


„ 
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HIS way of ſowing the Acorns and har- 


L rowing them in, is ſurely the neareſt of all 
others to that of Nature; which always receives 
upon, and nouriſhes the Seed from the very Sur- 
face of the Ground, as being the richeſt Part of all 
the Earth; is neareſt, and more ready to take in 
thoſe Benefits that the Sun, Air, Rain and Deus 
communicate, which are the very vital Parts and 
Nurſes of the 255 Oaks; and therefore the more 
they enjoy o n Influences, the faſter 
they grow; and this is the true Reaſon that thoſe 

numberlefs Objects that preſent themſelves to 
Travellers Eyes, who will but implay, them in 
the Views of the deep and wrong planted Bodies 
.of Trees, are longer growing, and. ſo become ſet 
ang tance in leſs chan bei their rime, as may 
. 70 by the knotty, moſſy Bodies and brouſy 


ads of Oaks, Aſhes, and Beeches, Cc. and 


- * 


that in ſome of my own Fields, which was cauſed 

at firſt I ſuppoſe by their being too deep planted, 

that 0 their Roots to make their way intg, 

and ſeek their Food — the red Clays, 8 i” 
= lie 


| ſeveral others, that are planted high and near them 
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lie about two Foot lower than the Surface; while 


floutiſh and grow in clean upright Bodies an 


thriving Heads: This has brought om neceſſitous 


Conſequences, that has obliged many Owners of 
ſuch Trees to cut them down in this their ſtunted 
Condition at leſs than half Age, which is the 
time that a well planted Tree runs and grows more 


in one Year than formerly in ſeveral, as I faid be- 


fore; by which thay plainly appear the great Va- 
Tue, Moment and Importance of high ſowing and 


ſetting at firſt the Seeds and Sets of theſe Timber 


Trees, becauſe an Error in the beginning is the 


of any ſort. 


worſt of Errors, as being moſt difficult to redreſs, 
and often irreparable; and J think I may ſay, that 
wherever a Seed or Set at firſt is put into the 


Ground too deep, it will never make a good Tree 


A Second Wa v. 


MI AY be done b planting the Acorn at eve- 


7 forty Foot Diſtance, in Rows or other- 


ways. Firſt, make a Hole of three or four Foot 


Diameter, and a Foot or two =" lay the Earth 
about the Edge of the ſame in ſmall Parcels, the 


beginning of Winter, for the Frofts to ſhoal and 


ſweeren againſt the Spring: Or, if you are to 


prepared accordingly before; ſo rhat cither 
then, or at Spring, they may be a fine Tilth and 
looſe Order; and when fo, thruſt rhree, ſix or 


nine Acorns in the Circumference of each Hole, 


4 


about half a Finger's depth, which by the next 


Fear will be up, and then may be drawn all that 
are ſuperfluous, and only the Maſter-Shoot left ; 


at this rate there will be twenty ſeven Oaks left 


ina ſquare Acre of Ground, at one in each Hole: 


„ *"- Aer 


lant theſe Holes at Allbollantide, then they maſt 
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Aſter this the Ground about the young Tree muſt 
be carefully Hoed ſeveral times a Year, for ten 
or twenty Years, and Fences made about each 
Oak. e Ce Om 
This way will certainly do very well, but the - 
exceſſive Charge that attends the yearly Manage- 
ment of the Oaks for ſome Years, is ſeemingly to 
me a little diſcourageing, tho' in proceſs of Time, 
J believe, it will pay a Man in Proportion, to fit- 
teen or twenty Shi/lings each Oak at twenty Years 
cs PO their Side-Shoots are duly trim'd, 
and Underwood not planted amongſt them till fix 
or eight Years be paſt, leaſt it get up and top the 
young Oaks to their great Prejudice, 83 
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F1T'HIS way has this Advantage, that the 
Roots of the Acorns have wider and looſer 
Room to run into than the former; and therefore 
1 muſt needs fay is an excellent Method; becauſe. 
the hollowneſs, fineneſs, and ſweerneſs of any Earth, 
contribute greatly to the quick Growth of any Ve- 
getable therein planted; and were it poſſible al- 
ways to keep their Roots growing in ſuch a looſe 
Mould, an Oak, or any other Tree, would cer- 
tainly attain its full Bulk in half the uſual time it 
does: This I have in proportion ſeen experi? 
enc'd by a Tree's Growth, that was ſet in a Pit 
or Hole of looſe Earth of a large Extenſion, 
which out- run all the Trees in auſcknck of Shoor 
that ever I ſaw; Here the Acorn may be ſet as 
ſhaflow as a Perſon thinks fir, and the Ground a- 
bout them for twenty Years: together hoed and 
always kept clean from the Tyranny of choaking 
Weeds; and here as the Tree grows up, ſhoald. 
a Perſon annually obſerve to rub the Body with 
a Hair Cloath, or Back of a Knife, the firſt Ap- 
garb ent EF 23: 2 plication 
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plication to be made uſe of in dry Weather, the 
latter in Wet, which will dilate its Bark, and op- 
en its Pores for readier receiving the Sun's Warmth, 
and the Rain's Moiſture, that will feed and aſſiſt 
a Tree more than is generally thought of: It is 
this that keeps off that grand Enemy the Moſs, 
which will incvitably overtake all Oaks little or 
more that want this ſort of Husbandry. _. 
Theſe Holes may be made in Rows to anſwer 
both ways of the Field, that the Plough ay; 
thereby have room to paſs, and repaſs the. croſa 
and long ways of this Ground the better, and tor 
the _- Conveniency of Ploughing and Sowing 
any ſort of Grain, or Graſs Seeds on the ſame for 
the firſt ten Years of this Plantation, till the Oaks 
have got good Roots, and their Heads high en- 
nough inthe Air as to. be out of Cattle's reach : 
But then here. may -ariſe an Objection, wary | 
| young Oaks will ſurely ſuffer, it not ruined, by 
he Horſe, Cow, and Sheep, that may be turned 
into this Ground to ſeed, if the Oaks be not fen 
8 Fs in, To this Ianſwer, that to avoid the great 
1 Expence of Cooping and Fencing each Tree, I 
= * would turn no Cattle into this Ground, but ſupply. 
it another way, and that is, if Grain is on it, then 
as ſoon as it is got off, plough it up, and ſow it in 
the next Spring with more Grain or Graſs; if the 
latter, then it may be let to grow, and mow. two 
or three Years ſucceſſively, to the great enriching 
of the Ground; if, again, Corn is to follow that, 
it's only ploughing the Land into a fine Tilth, 
and dreſs it with Dung or other Manure; and ſo, 
likewiſe tor the Seeds or Sets of, Underwood that 
are to grow thereon, and furniſh this Field for cycy 
alter . / ty POTEN 
HFere therefore by a right, Management, tho 
barge of Fencing the young Oaks about, may 
de faved, and the Ground altogether as well. ep 
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joyed to Profit; but then, as a Sal euer eee 
there ought to be, not only an outſide Hedge and 
Ditch, but alſo good Railing within- ide, by driv+, 
ing a large Oaken Stake at every five Foot diſ- 
tance, and ꝑinning or nailing thereto three or four 
Ros of Rails, — nches deep each Rail 
this will be an effectual Guard, with the help ol 
a Man's over-ſight now and then, and a forbidding 
Fence againſt thoſe Night Encroachers and In- 
vaders of a Man's Property, who make it their Bu? 
ſineſs to take all Advantages of a diſtant Piece of 
Ground, ſo planted and ſowed with Acorns, and 
have ſpoiled ſeveral Acres by their Horſe and 
Sheeps biting the leading Shoots before the firſt 
ſeven Years were over, for the Lucre of the Graſs 
that grows between the young Trees. Burt if a 
Fence or Coop was at firſt ſet about each Hole, 
that would not ſecure the Underwood from the 
Damage of Cattle, which afterwards is to grow be- 
tween them: Whereas this infide Railing round 
the Field at firſt, will laſt twenty Years, and tho- 
yo od ſecure both the Oaks, Corn, Graſs, and 
Underwood, from all Hurt of Beaſts, and greatly 
from the Rapine of Thicyes. ©, 
This Method of. planting Acorns in Holes, is 
not altogether confined to a Year, or half a Year's 
preparation of the Ground, but may be done on 

a ſudden; For ſuppoſe. I had a mind to get a 
Wood of Oak, Aſh, or Beech on a Wheat or o- 
ther Stubble, or Meadow Ground; then at Aubol- 
lantide, or at Spring, L would dig my Holes at 
forty Foot diſtance, and at tlie ſame time bring gg 
much Virgin Mould to the Place as is neceflary, 
and carry as much to fill up its vacancy, which is 
only an 9 but greatly to our Purpoſe in 
forwarding the Qak's Growth; or elſe 1 would 


* * 


mir Soot, Rabirs Dung, or Fowls Dung, &c. 


with the natural Earth that comes out ofthe Hole, 


. . - 
and put it in again. If Graſs Ground, the Turf 
muſt lic at bottom. In this I would plant my A- 


corns 1 ; the reſt of the Ground may be 
ploughed an fowed according to diſcretion, with 
Corn or Graſs, as I have before hinted. By this 
no time is loſt, and all the Encouragement that 
can well be given, is here made uſe of. Here is 
ſaved that great Charge and Trouble of Summer- 
watcrings, that a planted Acorn does not require. 
Here is ſaved the fatiguing, and hazardous Work 
of tranſplanting; and here is a Tree to come up, 
that will be ſtronger in the Ground, and grow faſ- 
ter than any Set whatſoever. 55 ˙53 1, 
If the Oak is to grow in Parks or other Places, 
where the Herbage is co be fed by Dear or other 
Cattle, then ſixty or ſeventy Foot is but a due 
diſtance for the Growth of ſuch Tree and Graſs ; 
and by how much they are planted aſunder, the 
more the Oak cnjoys a tree Air, circulation of its 
Sap, and perſpiration of its worſer part, which is 
always more promoted and furthered in its Head 
if the Side-Shoots are conſtantly pinch'd or pulled 
off, and the Ground once a Year digged about the 
Oaks Roots at every Michaelmas, and afterwards 
| kept diſhed'in a Bow-like manner for the better re- 
1 ceiving the nutritious Rains. n e 


Thus an Acre of Ground, worth but five or ten 
Shillings an Acre a Year, may be improved to near, 
it not quite, twenty, with a trifling Charge, which 
too plainly diſcovers the Indolence of many able 
Owners who are wanting in doing themſelves and 


the Nation this great and good Service. 
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I haye forbora to ſet down particular Calcula- 
tions of the ſeveral Charges and Expences of Rail- - 
, Ing and Fencing in the Holes and Field, becauſe 
that is gr oh every Farmer, and is of a great- 
er or leſſer Amount, according to a Perſon's Con- 
veniency of having Wood and Servants of his own 
EE | „ 
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or as that part of the Country, where the Opera- 
tion is performed, is nearer or further off from 
London. | | 


| A Third War. 


X ND that is, when by ſeveral Ploughings and 
g A a good Dreſſing, the Earth is got into good . 

Order, and lies in broad Lands; to ſow- the Aa- 
corns half under Thorough, and half on the Sur- 


face, as we often do Peas and Horſe Beans: At 


flirſt the Man ſows half the Seed all over the Piece 


of Ground, and ploughs them in as ſhallow as 
ſſible; when that is done, he ſows the other 
alf over the ſame Ground, and harrows them in; 
tis ſecures one halt however from the Fowls and 
Weather: But this according to the Mind of each 
Perſon; for my part, I am for following the Steps 
of Nature as cloſe as I can, and Lehiok I cannot 
copy her more nearly than harrowing in. the A- 
corns as have ſaid before, that they may grow 
from the very Top of the Earth, as all do that 
fall from Trees, or dropt and left by Fowls or 
Mice; as it alſo is, with the great Numbers of 
Cherry - trees that grow in our 0 


F. 


by. the Stones that the Fowls drop from their 


oods, occalion'd | 


s : 


ww ef 
every ſecond Thorough of a Wheat Stitch, that 
-was thus ploughed down into broad Lands, which 
abſolutely bury'd the Acorns, and the Owner loft 
both his Hopes and Profit by ſo doing; becauſe 
the Earth was heavy and elung for want of ſeve- 
ral Ploughings that thould have preceded the fow- 
ing of the Acorns; and alſo for want of its heing 
well dung'd, that would have put the Ground imo 
good Heart, and kept it hollow for the free and 
eaſy ſprouting of the Seed. wy CEL 


- A Fourth Way ms 9 


TS, If opportunity does not anſwer a Perfor's 
© Þ Inclination-of ſowing the Acorn as ſoon as 
_ ripe; or that the Ground ts too wet and Tow for 
-venturing them at that time of the Year; then 
the Owner may lay them in dry Sand upon à Lay- 
er of that, then à Layer of Acorns, and fo on in 
4 Tub, Barrel, or Room, which will ſtop the A- 
corus Growth, and make it fit tor ſowing in Fe- 
Braary or March, in a true fine Tilth and well 
dreſsd Ground. In this Cafe a Method ought to 
be adapted to the Nature of the Soil and Situation 
of the Place; and therefore on ſuch a wet, lor 
Earth, broad Lands are very improper ta ſaw 
the Acorn in, becauſe the Wets would chit and 
ſtunt the young Oaks, and. hinder them from ever 
attaining a proper Bulk and Srature: For which 
reaſon, when the Ground is in true Order, and. in 
broad Lands, either with the Foot or Wheel 
Plough, make a Stitch or Ridge at a Bout, and 
ſtrain in the Acorns by a Man's Hand in two Tho- 
roughs a little diſtance in the Stitch; then run 
the Plough between, which will make a Hollow 
or Henting that covers and fills in both the Tho- 
roughs at once; anq; ſo on after this way through- 
out the Field; feving betyeen each Stitch or 
11% N 888 8 | | Ridge 
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Ridge three, fix, or more whole Feet of whole 

Ground that is not to be medled with. This high 
ſowing on a Stitch will very much contribute to 
the preſervation of the Acorn, againſt the da- 
mage of Wets and Chills, that in many Grounds 
is the bane of all things that grow therein. 


4\ Remarks. on the Fourth METHOD. 
XMS the Acorns arc ſown in Stitches, or Rid» 
11 ges, at no greater Diſtance than what is 
neceſſary for the ſpread of the Oaks Roots, there 
ſhould nothing elſe be ſuffered to grow but them, 
and this may be done by the Interſpaces being 
kept clean with Hoes, and then the Jong Trees 
will have a great Advantage by this high ſowing 3 
becauſe many of their Roots will run almoſt level 
with the Ground, and be better watered by the 
Rains Deſcenſion from the top and ſides of the 
Stitches; ſo that here will be nothing more to do; 
than looking after. their Bodies and keeping them 
from Moſs, the growth of Side-Shoots, and thin- 
ning them where they are too thick. I have plant- 
ed ſeveral Apple Trees in my Orchard in Stitches, 
that by this means grow as faſt again as thoſe in 
the Levels. At Leyburn in the Vale, I have alſo 
ſeen a fine Apple Orchard, that becauſe the Ground 
was flat and wettiſh, they planted the 'Trees on 
high Ridges made by the Foot Plough, by ridg- 
ing up four or fix Foot broad of Earth. So like= 
wiſe either in the Vale or Chiltern may Oaken Sets 
be planted on theſe Ridges, alone, or with Sallow 


% 


Sets or Cuttings, Ge. 


„„ ue Profliedt 
A Fifth WA x. 


' A T Potten-End, about two Miles from me, 
(1 am told by a Perſon now living that 

faw it ) there was, about forty Years ago, half 
an Acre of Land ſowed with moſt ſorts of Seeds 
of Wogd, that the Owner could get, amongſt 
which were Hazel Nuts; theſe invited the Boys 

as carcfully to carry them off, as 1 them 
on; which Accident ſo inſtamp'd the Tranſac- 
tion on the Memory of thoſe that were Ga- 
therers of the Nuts at that time, as cauſed 
them to remember the Matter (as they fay ) 
truly well. And there is now on the fame Piece 
of Ground, good Oaks, Beech, Aſh, c. that 
grow very well from the Perſons harrowing all 
the Seeds in, which as ſoon as done, he fow- 
ed Hens Dung all over the ſame, that by the 
Winter Rains was waſhed in before the next 
Summer: This Method was attended with great 
Succeſs, for the Fowl Dung made the Seeds puſh 
ap and run vigorouſly, ſo that they overcame the 

Needs and made their Progreſs, without their 
| hindrance. at | . 


| Remarks on the Fifth Mz r noD. 
T HIS way is full Sowing and full Decking 


at one and the fame time, which admits 
no other Improvement, than cleaning, fencing fo 


pulling off the lateral Shoots as they appear, 
thinning where they are too thick. 
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4 Sixth Way. 


I HERE is in my Neighbourhood a Man 
that the Farmers in general allow to under- 
ſtand Country Affairs very well, and is often em- 
ployed in Wood Work, who ſays, that-it a Piece 
of Ground is deſigned for a Wood of Oak, there 
is not (in his Opinion) a better way to obtain ir, 
than to plough, dung, and let it run over with 
wild Graſs and Weeds, which it will do in one 
Summer, and at the End thereof, about Albollan- 
tide or ſooner, to ſow orie Buſhel of Acorns, or 
more broad Caſt on each Acre thereof; and do 
nothing more than fence in the Ground from da- 
mage of Cattle, to have a Wood the quickeſt and 
in the beſt manner of all others his Reaſons 
for ſo doing are theſe, viz, | * 
Firſt, this Graſs and Weeds, by its large Bur- 
then, will cauſe a great Hollowneſs on the Sur- 
face of the Ground, which by its dying on the 
fame, becomes one of the beſt Manures, not only 
by helping to keep in the Spirit of the Earth, 
which all Shades certainly contribute too, bur re- 
turns faline, nitrous, and ſulphurous Qualities 
back again, by the Dung and Drefling this rotted 
Fogg makes, and thereby brings the Ground un- 
der a gradual Fermentation, and hollow, ſpungy 
Texture of Parts, as is moſt evidently felt by 24 
foft, hollow Tread of ones Foot in woody 
Grounds; or where a good Crop of Peas, or o- 
ther Stover in great Quantities has been taken off. 
' Secondly, That this and all Ground has fuch a 
Suction and. Attraction inherent to its Nature 9. 
being the Mother of all Things) as will eagerly 
draw all ſorts of Seeds into its serer; and there - 
ſore it is, that the Earth 2 receives and ſhel- 
> ws | ters 
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ters the Acorn, ſo that it will lie in this looſe, 
mellow, moiſt, warm Earth; and by next Sum- 
mer grow with great Vigour, and be defended 
from the Damage of Droughts by the Cover of 
this Graſs and Fogg ; which by yearly conſuming 
on the Ground, becomes a yearly * gt the 
t 


young Oaks, and will puſh them on with great 


Fertility. 8 


Remarks ou the Sixth ME T no Rn. 


I Can't ſay, but this way has a probability of 
Succeſs attending it, by reaſon it is ſo near 
that of Nature; for in a tour Acre Meadow of my 
own, adjoyning to my Houſe, there were reckoned | 
by the Mowers to be two Hundred young Oaks, 
about fix Inches long, that ſpontaneouſly grow 
up from the Acorns that were brought there by 
the greateſt Artiſts in the World, the Fowls and 
Mice; whq, made this Piece of Ground their 
Rendezvous to feed on the Acorns, that they col- 
lected and brought from the adjacent Woods. My 

number are fifteen incloſed Fields, conſiſting of 
Meadows and ploughed. Grounds, nine others I 
rent of our . Parſon: Now in all the Wheat and 
Meadow Fields, I believe I may ſay, there 
were growing this Summer, 1732, many young 
Oaks from. the Acorns. that Birds and Mice 

brought on the Ground, from Trees that the Year 
before were almoſt full of them; by which it ap- 

_ pears, that the Fowls and Mice are the firſt Bring- 
ers on, and Sowers of the Acorns in the Mea- 

- dows and ploughed Grounds; becauſe its. Body 
being a large Solid, cannot be ſuppoſed. to be 
ſcattered over ſuch Grounds by the Wind; and 
why. the Meadow, or any other ſmooth ploughed 
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Ground ſhould have a greater ſhare of this Seed. 
than the rough, clotty Land, is eaſily accounted 
for: becauſe here is ſmooth walking, and eaſier Ac- 
ceſs to each others Company, which is agrecable 
to Fowls as well as Beaſts; and here is the Place 
that they are beſt acquainted with, from their uſu- 
al frequenting at other times in the Year, in queſt 
of Worms, Snails; Sc. which inthe rough Grounds 
cannot be ſo pleaſant, becauſe they there muſt 
look before they ſtep, and ſo loſe in a great Mea- 
ſure their Enjoyment in feeding on this delicious 
Food, which they are always moſt pleaſed with, 
when they can eat it in an unobſtructed Piece of 
Ground: Here it is then that they ſcatter 
this Seed, and ſometimes leave it on the ſame by 
way of Magazine, and Proviſion againſt their next 
Hunger; and ſoemtimes they bringto thee Places 
Branches of Acorns which are not always all ea- 
ten; at other times they are ſuddenly ſcattered 


— 


aud frighted from the Spot of Ground, which in 


their precipitated Fright cauſes them to leave and 
forget the Acorns they lately brought, and that 
chiefly by the Rook, Crow and jay: The Rook 
upon this Account is the buſieſt, and moſt common 

owl of all others, by reaſon of their greater 
Numbers; and it is diſputed by ſome, whether 
they don't bring ſeveral Acorns in that Bag which 
generally hangs under the old 'ones Throat, and 
diſgorge them as Pigeons do Peas and Beans at 
their Pleaſure; We are very ſenſible they bring 
Worms and Water in this Bagito feed their young 
Ones with; and nothing but the bigneſs of the 
Acorn makes us doubt their not doing ſo by this, 
in order to make their Hoards at the bottom of a 
Furze-buſh, and other Places which the Furze-men 
often fd, as well as Walnuts. that the Rooks 
thruſt in with their Beaks; by which means, _— 

3 1 1 the 
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the many young Oaks ſeen on Commons, that are 
cut down when the Furzens are, by the Strokes 
of their Two-handed long Bills; for it often hap» 
pens that a, great deal of this Sced is envellop'd 
and covered by the Moſs and Grafs, that the hol- 
low Earth in ploughed Grounds will readily and 
naturally receive, nouriſh, and cauſe the fame to 
ſtrike its Radicle into it; where, at that time of 
the Vear, it has more than ordinary Encourage- 
ment to grow, becauſe the Rains and Dews are 
moderate, and the Ground about Michaelmas 
time under a fertile, bearing State; and by thus 
perting Root eaſily, it ſecures it ſelf againſt the 
iolence of the Winter Froſts and Wets, It is 
common about Marlom in Berkfbire for the Boys 
to follow the Rooks, to get the Walnuts they 
bring and leave on the Grounds there. Alſo in 
the Grove Meadows, a Mile below Jvingboe, a. 
2 Plough-man told me he had ploughed up great 
Numbers of Acorns, and Walnuts this Summer, 
1732. when he turned up the Ant-hills with the 
long, wide Sharr'd foot Plaugh; theſe he con- 
cluded were brought thither by the Rooks, wha 
feed on them there for their greater Safety and 
Repoſe; and thoſe that were left, were carried as 
way by the Mice, for their Winter Proviſion; for 
the Rook is a ſubtle Fowl, and will firip a Wals 
nut Tree in a little Time, and will hoard them, 
as knowing they will be ſoondepriv'd of that op- 
portunity, by their being gathered; and ſo of the 
Acorn, I have ſeen them rid a Tree preſently by 
their great Numbers. Cots or 1 1 
Hence it is, that I infer,that a Meadow ng. 
ed Ploughed Ground, that lies at a ſmall, diſtance 
from a Wood of Oak, and in an undiſturbed Situ- 
ation, may poſſibly have conſiderable Numbers of 
© young Gale, gre on the fame, beſides what are 
. . produced 
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produeed by ſowed Acorns and planted Sets, 
merely by the Fowls bringing the Acorns, and 
feeding on them there, in a plentitul Maſt Year. 
And it this Field, or Piece of Ground, lies in 
reach of the Wind's Power, by which they may 
be conveyed from ſome neighbouring Wood, Hed- 
ges or ſingle Trees, then will there be as numerous 
an Iflue by Aſhen Keys, and Gollins of Sallows, 
Alſps, Aalen Wood, as will quickly compleat 
this intended Wood, and out-do the very next 
Field that was ſowed or ſet too deep. But I would 
here be underſtood, that I am not a direct Votary for 
any certain Streſs to be laid on this Method af en- 
creafing a Wood of Oak; Beech, Aſn, Sallow, &c. 
only to ſhew the er and probability of aug= 
menting one by Fowls, Mice, and Winds; for it 
may be depended on, that ſowing and Planting 
the Acorn and Set, is much theſurer way. DE 
1 he Seventb War. 
1 Nſome part of Hampſhire J have been credib- 
ly informed that it has been the Practice ofſome, 
to arm a piece of Ground with youngOaken Trees, 
as being thought to be the quickeſt way of all o- 
thers to get a Wood; but then this Method is con- 


5 | fined only to the Power of thoſe who are Owners 
| | of 2 Wood already, or at leaſt but to few as. 


thers; and then they dig and take up a young Oak, 
perhaps, of four, ve, fix or cight Foot high” 

with fuch a Ball or Parcel of Earth, as when care- 
fully carried and tranſplanted with the Roots in it, 
and put into Holes duly prepared before-hand, 
will grow, flouriſh, and come to perfection much 
ſooner than the ſmall Set or Acorn; and by loſing 
Part, or all of its Tap-root, will commence its 
new Growth horizontal 7 and get its Nouriſhment 


from the very beſt Part of the Ground, T:mean the 


- . ͤ 9 
Surface; and this Work ſhould be done in October, 
as the very beſt time in the whole Year; or in 
Froſty Weather, by digging ſome time before about 
the young Oak, and as ſoon as the Earth is hard 
Frozen about its Roots, then take up the Tree and 
that together, and carry it on a Sledge, or other 
Carriage, to the Place deſigned, and ſtake or fence 
it up very well, as directed for the Beech; thus 
an Oaken Wood may ſooner than ordinary be 
brought into a State ot Perfection. 

The latter End of November, 17 32. was the firſt 
Froſt that happened this Winter, when ſeveral 
Firr Trees, I believe twenty Feet high, and eight 
Inches diameter in Body, were tranſplanted in this 
manner, on a Common near me, with a Beech at 
every ten Foot diſtance between them, for cover- 
ing the View of an old Houſe that ſtood at the 
End of a Viſto; the Turf was firſt pared off, and 
the under Mould looſened; on this they planted the 
Trees, and mounded them up with Tur they pared 
off, about the Place, which was ſuilicient with the 
Earth they brought with the Trees Roots; put- 
ting at the ſame time, Wheat-ſtraw between the 
layings on of the Turf, to keep the Froſts off in 
Winter, and the Drought of the Sun and Air 
in Summer; after this, they ſtaked each Tree with 


four Poles, of about ten Foot long. 


— . —„—ö 
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CHAP. Vis” 
The Nature, and Improvement of the i” 


HE white; or filver Beech is the moſt com- 
mon in theſe Parts, where we abound in 


Watz, and hilly Grouads of Chalke, Clays, 
| Gra- 
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Grayels and Loams, which make "conſiderable re- 
turns of Profit to their Owners in the Growth of 
this moſt valuable Tree: Tis this Tree that 
makes many Parts of England happy in its Pro- 
ductions, and chiefly becauſe it will grow on the 
Sides and ſteep Declivities of chalky Hills, where 
no other Timber will thrive ſo well; as may be 
ſeen in that long Chain of high Grounds, that runs 
from Dunſtable to near Wallingford, which is a- 
bove twenty Miles to the Weſtward, and lies 
moſtly contiguous to the fertile Vale of Ailes- 


. „ Rs „ 
| The Black-grain'd or Black-bark'd Beech, whoſe 
Wood is of à longer Duration, will thrive, 'and 
make its plentifal .cturns of Wood, and Maſt in 
the Flats and Levels of this our Chiltern Coun» 
try; and to ſpeak more general, they both anſwer” 
fo well in any of theſe Grounds, that I don't per- 
ceive any regard is had to the particular Species 
of the Beech in ſowirig the Maſt, or making Plan» 
- tations by Sets. But it is certain, that neither 
ſort of Beech will grow to any purpoſe in the large 
Vale of Ailesbury, or in any wet, wooriſt/Ground : 
yet will thrive very faſt, and to a monſtrous Size, 
in our Loams, Clays, and chalky Grounds, G. 
in the Chiltern; inſomuch, that I knew one feld 
in  AÞbridge Park that had one hundred fifty Teven 
Foot of Timber in it, beſides twenty one Stack 
of Fire-wood Billet, nine gtack of Roots, and 
three Hundred of Faggots. Where alſo may now 
be ſeen great Numbers of very large Beech Trees, 
as being accounted by good. Jud es, one of the 
beſt wooded Parks in England. This utterly con- 
futes what a modern Author ſays, That wherever 
the Oak thrives the Beech will, and that they 
delight very much to grow together - Where» 


as fome of the greateſt Oaks have, and do flous ; 
riſn in this Vale, that refuſes Entertainment o 
bes... Wy. | L = the 


| 


% ma 
' the Beech, notwithſtanding the many Attempts. 

that have been made by ſevcral to obtain their. 
Growth there; particu &f Ln Sir Thamgs Leigh, 


the preſent Repreſentative for Allachury, by their 
ſowing the Maſt, and planting young Becches as, 
mongſt, or near their Oaks, within a faw Miles 
of that Town, but to no purpoſe; for the Beech 
Mill never make a good Tree in their vale, ſpewe 
ey, and wet Soil; nor will the Oak, nor indeed 
any other Limber Tree, grow to any profit in 
chalky Grounds; which ob (gee our Fore-fathers, 
as well as thoſe of the preſent Age, to ſet tho 
Sides of their chalky Hills, Sc. with Beech- 
maſt, where this Tree will run up to a vaſt height 
Vith great Expedition; as may be ſe on. that 
worthy Gent leman's Eſtate, Jahn Duncombe, Eq; 
at Barly-Eng, near me: Nor can I be of Opini- 
en, that the Oak and Beech grow beſt together; 
but on the contrary, 1 believe them beſt, in their 
own Company, becauſe the Beech grows too faſt = 
for the Oak's Page; and as if nature delightcd her 
ſelf with the entire Growth of each ſort, it 17 
e in our Chiltern, that where a Wood 
of Oak has been tell'd, a Wood of Beech has 
ſpontancouſly ſucceeded; and when this has once 
get Domigion, it will be ſure always to remain 
Maſter, This very Caſe has happen d. to Sin Nil 
liam Sanbopes Wood, about twenty Years. ago, 
within a 35 of g Mile of my Houſe, called 
The Great Hoo, where the young Beeches grow, ſo 
faſt in the room of the Oaks, that it is thought, 
they will be fit to fell about, twenty Years, hence. 
This Tree furniſhes. Boards for Ont-ſides of 
Barns, Floors of Chambers, and for Threſhing, 
Wood for Fellows of Wheels, Frames ſor Chairs, 
| N and Mill-wright, Turners of hollow Ware, 
and even ſor Wainſcor : In the Water this Wood 
is ſaid to lie Hundreds ol. Years without 7 


 whic 
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whcich makes it ſe ſerviceable in Mill-wotk, &92 
that they have chiefly by theſe Means proved it 
Timber; which formerly in many Places was 
deem'd otherwiſe, particularly in Herifordjbire: A 
famous Inſtanes of which, happened between -=== 
Ux/ey, Eſq; Defendant, and the Rev. Mr. Biby 
of Carrimton, Plaintiff, about the Year 1725; che 
Conteſt was ſome time before the Barons of the 
Exchequer, but was at laſt given ib Favour & the 
Defendant, on Account of its Timber Uſes in 
Mitt-work, Keels 6f Ships, afid in Houſe-bailds . 
Ing, Se. ſo that in Hertfordſhire it is now deeri'd 
Timber, as well as before this Tryal it was in 
Backs after twenty Yeats 614, and then Tythe 
free; but if any Beech is fell'd, and another from 
the ſame grows up, this is to be Tythed whefe- 
ver it is cor dow” IL | 


_ Of the Sap of Bet 61; und how 10 get it out. 


TT*HE Sap ef this Tree is more deſtructivr 

ts ies Wood, than any other Fimber ſore - 

. Whatſoever j therefore tis a uſcth]l Att how to ger 
ie-out; for tis this Sap that breeds the Worm 
faſter, and in more dbufidance than in any theft,, 
cauſing a ſwift Rot and other Misfortunes; - which 

very material Poiũt his not, as I know of, been yet 
wrote of by any Author; and it is ſo perfectly 

neeetſaty, to get the Sap out of the Beech by ſome 

| Meatis of offer, before: che Wainſeot Boards' or 
Planks, Ec. are made uſe of; that 'othetwiſe they 
will bulge owt and in for mary Years, as the Wee 
ther is moiſt or dry; and ſo it will in Flooring- 
boards, not wirhſtanding they are nailed down & 
ver fo faſt; as I have proved in a Gartet - floor f 
my own, which urffoftutately fired by a Neighj-- 
bour's Houfe; But feveral of the Beeehen-boards. 
wete preſat ved and Hid dewi again, ſince which 
15 = 1 | they 
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they never ſtirred: Therefore if Sap eould be 


got out, I doubt not but they would lie as well 
as other Boards, as plainly appears by theſe. of 
mine that were ſcorch'd, and So Sap burnt out: 
Bur in the two Inch Plank for. Barn Flooring, 
where they are drove down with wooden Pins, 
they may lic well enough for many Years, if im- 
mediately after ſawing they are thrown into a Pond 
or River, and there let lye four or five Months, 
after which they muſt ,be, thoroughly dried and 
layed twice. The Practice of an old Carpenter 


by me, is, to cut this Tree down in Winter, and 
let it lie on the Ground two Years, till the Wood 


begins to be ſpotted or motled; then he cuts it in- 
to Planks or Boards, and ſoaks them in freſh Wa- 
ter; but if a Perſon had the Conveniency of ſalt 
Water, I ſhould think that would be much better: 
By this time, he ſays, the Sap is ſo deadned aud 
hardned, that the Worm cannot breed ſo ſoon, nor 
ſo much in it; and has himſelf ſome in good Or- 
der now, that were laid above thirty Vears ago as 


Flooring boards; for which uſe, thirteen are com- 


monly ſaved of ſolid Timber a Foot broad, but 
more for Barn- ſides, becauſe the thinner the Board, 
the leſs Power the Worm has. r 17 


. A Second, WAT. 

| AY be made uſe of in the ſmaller ſort of 
Beech Trees, whoſe:Bodies do not exceed 
twelve or fourteen Inches thick; that firſt ſhould 


be hewn and ſquar'd, and Mortaiſes made ready 
for Plates, Chimney Pieces, and alſo for Somer 
and Joyſts, Sc. then the 12 be lain in length 


and ſupported at each End, ſo that four, five or 


ſix together may lie even and cloſe together, a- 
bout a Foet or two higher than the Ground; un- 


der theſe may Furzen, Fern, Straw, Shavings, 


* 
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or Faggots be put to burn all their Out-Sides till 
they have a thin, black Cruſt; this will ſo embit- 
ter the Wood, and roaſt out its Sap, that there 
will be but ſmall Encouragement left for the 


Worm to'lodge-and breed; becauſe the Worm un- 


doubtedly has a Taſte, tho' an Inſect, and there- 


fore will conſequently leave the tainted Wood, or 


die in it, and be prevented afterwards by this Ex- 


traction of the Sap, which is the prime Cauſe of 
their firſt Encreaſe. Theſe Somers and Joyſts will 


E lie very well next a Fire, and where their Ends 
do not reſt on damp Walls; but be they any where, 


their Ends ſhould firſt be dipt in melted Pitch, as 


other thirt. 


a Preſervative; I know of two Houſes that mow 
have Somers and Joyſts of this Wood, in one they 
have lain fifty Vears, as the Tenant ſays, and the 


r 
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X CCORDING to the modern: Practice, 

and indeeid far the beſt it is, inſtead of cut: 
ting this Tree down in Winter, as the uſual way 
has been, to fell it about a Fortnight after Mig» 


ſummer, when it is reckoned in full Sap, or in its 


moſt flouriſhing State; for that then its Juices 
are at the thinneſt, and ſtrongly employed in Bratt. 


ches, Leaves and Fruit; and then it is, the Body 
has the leaſt Share of Sap in it; therefore it ill 


be much more run out, exhauſted and dryed away 


by the Sun's Heat, than if fallen in Winter: Now 
the Benefit of this entire new Method is not a 
little, for it has been proved, that the Wood of a 
Beech Tree ſo felled, has endured much longer 
found, than that cut down in Winter; the Tryal 
was by letting both theſe Trees lie on the Ground 


4 


ot- 


in the open Weather; and in very: few Years the 


Winter Tree was worm eaten, and began to rot, 


when 
= 


when the other remainꝰd clear and found; ſo that 
the very beſt way of all that is practiſed in my 
Knowledge, is to ſell this Tree in Summer, and 
let it lie one Year abroad with the Rind on, ſome- 
times turning it; and then ſaw it into Boards or 
Planks, which muſt be laid in a Pond or Rive 
three, four or five Months, till the Sap is ſoak 
or waſhed out: This will keep the Boards from 
warping in a grew. Meaſure, and cauſe them to en- 
dure forty or fifty Years on Floors, and againſt 
the Sides of Barns,' c. As to Capt. Cumberland's 
Method (for which he has a Patent) of extraQting 
the Sap out of Planks for Ship-building, by ſweats 
ing them in hot Sand; I can't fee how it anſwers, 
becauſe I have not ſeen the Experience of it; But 
the Trencher- maker is ſo cautious: of getring the 
Sap out of this Wood, that as ſoon as he has cut _ 
them out rough, he throws them into boiling Wa- 
ter, which directly brings out the Sap, and then 
they'll keep their white Colour, and be more free 
- from the Worm; which echerwiſe would in a 
Month or two cat through their thin Sabſtance. 


2 * bs . | Uſes, &c. 7-7-1 „ Na \ 
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1H E beſt experiencd Method, then, is wo. 
1 fell it in Summer, and faw it but directly for 
Timber uſe; for that 8 Tree ſo cut into Pieces, 
is brought under the Power of the Air much more 
and ſooncr chan when in one round Body; and then 
muſt be carefully preſerved from the Sun and Wet 
_ - under Cover; where the Sap will be fooner dryed 
out, the Colour kept in, the Wood hardened; and 
the Worm greatly prevented; for tis cettain rhe 
Sap of a Tree is in two diſſercnt States in 4 Year: 
In Summer, à fluid, aqueous Body, rateſied by 
Heat zi u Winter, « glutinous — 1 : 
[Lair | E 
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fied by Cold, which bas cauſcd different Opinions 
— — One Author aſſerting it to 
aſcend and deſeend gradually all over the Tree, as 
the Blood moves in the Body of Animals: Ange 
ther, that the Sap in the North-ſide is not always 
ſo thin as that in the South, and therefore denies 


it that Regularity; and I have heard a Workman 


in this Wood ſay, that that Part ok the Tree that 
ſtood to the Squth-eaſt Aſpect, rended or ſplit 
more fixm and free, than the ut ber cont rary Sides; 
But however that be, tis allowed, that the: Sap 
is the immediate Cauſe of tbe Worms breeding; 
which being of a moiſt Nature, all Peyneſs is an 
Enemy to it, and by conſequence, a Conſer vation 
of its Wood. In the late great Fire at Alleshur 
there were ſome Timber Plates ſaved, that had 
lain Gxty Years in ons of the Houſes there, and 
ſhewn by an old Carpenter as thorough fougd 
Beech. So great a Friend is Cover and Dryneſs to 
this Wood, as bas been abvious in a Chair that 
was made of it, which uſually was kept by the 
Fire, and ia now in good Order ar:abave thirty 
Years Old; when others that ſtood in a more dam- 
- Piſh: Place, rotted in ſeven Lear. To avaic then 
the pernieiaus Effects of Dampneſs, that faddens 
lp helps the Sap in the production of the Warm 
and Rot; I here caution yer: one concern's in 
laying a Barn Floor: with this ſort of Wood chat 
they do not lay the Planks too near the Ground; 

if they do, they will ſurely rot in leſa than ſeven 
Years time; therefore the beſt Remedy is to lay 
them on Somer and Joyſts, about a Foot or two 
from the Ground; for nothing decays it faſter than 
to let it lie wet and dry; ſeverab Farmers of late 
have laid it thus, dry and high, and yet have an 


caſy Paſiage with their Cart or Waggon inta che 
Barn, by a Riſing made off Roards, with crofs - 


Ledgea nail'd-op the ſame, to ſtop the Horſes E o_ 
n 5 : | | | e 


Co 
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like that by which Horſes and Coaches get into 
Ferry Boats; or by a _ Ground made on pur= 


pole for this Oecaſion. Now there are two ways 
of laying theſc -Planks to Threſh on, to hinder 
their opening at the Joints (which they are apt to 
do though laid twice) and letting the Corn through; 
one Way is, to lay one Plank a little over the o- 
ther at Bottom, but this loſes too much of it; the 
other is to make a Groove in each Plank, and put 
in a Slip of Wood, like a Lath, which the Car- 
ters call Tongueing it; ſome alſo ſaw the 
rds of Beech Feather-edg'd for the Sides of 
Barns, as believing they beſt carry off the Water 
this way. The Price of this Timber here, is ſix 
Pence the ſolid Foot: The Boards ſeven Shillings 
and ſix Pence a Hundred, and the Planks for 
Threſhing Floors, two Pence Half- penny a Foot, 
both ſuperficial Meaſure. „ 41 EO 


Of the Seed, or Maſt of the Bxzcn. 
THE Becch excells all other Trees in Parks, 

T &c. for the Returns it makes of prodigious 
Quantities of ſweet, healthful Maſt, which great 
ly helps to ſubſiſt the red and fallow Deer, fome- 
times for moſt part of the Winter, as I have ſeen 
in that of Afbridge, near my Houſe, which is ſe- 
ven Miles about, and contains twelve or fourteen 
Thouſand: Head of both ſorts.. The cxpreſs'd 
Oyl of. this Maſt, I have thought very pleafant to 
my Taſte, and near as good as that of Olive, and 
is ſaid to yield two Gallons from one Buſhel ; 
then if one Hundred and Eight Trees on an Acre, 
at twenty Foot diſtance, were to afford five Buſ-. 
hels on each (inſtead of fifry as ſome reckon) that 
would amount to five Hundred and Forty Buſ- 
hels, which, according to this Calculation, will 


produce one Thouſand and Eighty Gallons of * 


* 
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that may very well be allowed worth three Shil- 
lings per Gallon; and if only out of that Sum, one 
Shilling was to come clear to the Owner, what an 
immenſe Profit muſt here be to thoſe that have 
great Numbers of Acres of this Wood, beſides 
the Benefit of the Timber's Growth; nor is the 
HFulls without their Value, for of this the Poor 
ſweep up great Store for their Winter Firing; and 
when the Maſt happens tobe plentiful (which com- | 
monly is every ſecond or third Year) we Farmers 
generally get our Hogs almoſt half tatted, before 5 
we put them up for Bacon. The Leaves, if ga- 
thered before the Froſt, and about the time of their 
Fall, make the heſt of Mattreſſes to lie under a 
Feather Bed, or otherwiſe, that will continue 
ſweet ſeven or eight Years, by their Tenderneſs 
and looſe Lying; ſa that the Wood and Leaves 
make» both Houſe and Bed, and the former the 
beſt of Firing; of which I have ſent ſeveral Stacks. 
to Mr. Roger Williams, at his Houſe in St. James's 
Street, who makes a great Conſumption thereof. 


| E raiſe 2 BER H Wood from Seeds or Sets. I 


T HE Beech by its large Bud, diſcovers to the 
Country- man about Chriſtmas, that there 
will be. a probability of a Maſt Seaſon the ſucceed- 
ing Summer; and when the Bloom out of this Bud 
ſhews ſhews it ſelf, as it will ſometimes near an 
Inch long, with a fort of rough Head, ſomewhat 
like a Golling; it is then a Confirmation, if the 
Extremity of Weather does not deſtroy it. Beech= 
es are beſt raiſed from their Maſt, - which are uſu- 
ally ripe ſome time in October or November, when 
they ſhould be gathered and directly ſown, on 
Ground that has before been ſufficiently Ploughed 
into a fineneſs, and duly manured: But if, this 
Work is deferred till _ Spring, then the "ey 
5 5 | 5 muſt 
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mult be laid imdryed Sand, and not into that which 
is wet or damp; for then their Radicles will be im 
Danger of Sprouting before the ſowing Seaſon 

comes on, and that is when the great Froſts and 


Colds are moſtly over, which happens ſometimes 


in February. This Seed differs from all other Tim- 
ber ſorts, in that it comes fitſt up with the Seed on 
its Head, opening in two Parts like a Kidney- bean, 
then ſucceed two Leaves; and fo proceeds; tis 


therefore that this Seed muſt be ordered according: 


ly, for as it. is obliged to make its way out of its 


native Mould, under the diſadvantage of ſucha large 
open Head, it requires a light, hollow Earth, 
wherein this Seed is fown, otherwiſe it will lic and 
rot, as not being able to make its way through ; 
ſo that to ſow it in a tiff, ctotty Soil, or to plough 
it in under thorough, or to ſet it deep, is down- 
right burying it, to the Owner's loſs and diſap- 
Pointment: And as this Deſcription of the Seed, 
and Caution of its firſt Management, has been want- 
Ang in all Authors I ever met with; I ſhall there. 
fore adviſe my Reader to ſow two Buſhels of this 
in its Hull, or without, on an Acre, broad Caſt, 


on broad Lands, well harrowed in both ways, on 


ſurh Ground, and at ſuch time as is before dire» 
ed; ſo that I ſhall not further enlarge on this 
Particular, becauſe what J have writ of, the A- 
__ corn may ſuffice, in ſhewing the further ordering 


pf this; I only ſhall add; notwithſtanding all that 


is, or can be ſaid of the ſeveral Methods to get a 


Wood,, either of Oak, Beech, Aſh, and many o- 


thers, yet is there none ſo perfect and genuine as 
that which is raiſed directly from the Seed; be- 
cauſe no tranſplanted Set or Tree can poſſibly be 

taken from one, and replanted in another Earth, 
without Violence done to ſome of its fine Capil- 
liary Roots, which has been the Occaſion of ma- 
by Il Confequences, tov long here to W 


- 


- 
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and therefore the Second-hand Way is only to be 
| mods uſe of, where the firſt can't conveniently be 
for *tis obvious to common Reaſon, that 
th e Rook of any Tree has the moſt propitious 
pporunity of making its gradual -Growth from 
Nox adicle or Sprout, that never afterwards meets 
with Oppoſition as tranſplanted ones do, that are 
not 9 to the Ground, which is the Cauſe 
that their genial Roots pyſh' with more vigour, 
grow ſtronger, and ſtand in noed of leſs: "Watering, 
than the replanted ones do; nor do I believe 
Tree will be ſo good Timber, as that raiſed on 
the Spot from its 8ced; and for ought I know " 
may h the real Reaſon, why the Elm that is ge- 
nerally tranſplanted, is oli a more ſhaken an 
ſhattered Tree in its Body, than any of the Tim- 
ber ſort are. In that Part of che. Country, remote 
from Woods of Beech, ehe Maſt of this Free may 
be tranſplanted, where it may be fown either 
ttzheir Fields as aforefaid, or in Their N urſery-beds, 
in ſhallow Drills well manured, as we do the Freneh 
Bean; and this either in- Oober or February, and 
after wards tranſplanted into another Bed. ata; -Foot 
aſunder, till they are of ſuch a bi Fer AS is deſired, 
to plant out for Hoock in 4 egg Field: _ 
ever, as Lam now Writing fram a woody, ( 
try, where Beechen Sets may be had in Ali 
Places; I ſhall- N on the Propagation there- 
of, as being made uſe of by man es the rea- 
dieſt Way, particularly to raiſe Hedges with. = 
our Woods of nog ariſe -ſponraneouſly 
"Numbers of — Shpots, -which about Er 
(for ehat is the —4 ſt time) may eaſily be drawn 
by a Man's Hand. ef pecially if great Rains have 
lately Kell before; nete Lay, may be had öff- 
ny Sire, but · che beſt i my Opinion are thoſe of 
wo Foot long, for then the Set has commodlyſa 
. _— which-a-ſmaller ons has not; theſe 
TY mult 
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maſt not have their Tops cut off, for then they 
will not grow, as ſeveral have expericnc'd, that 
would not be convinc d, till Tryal warranted the 
Truth; and of this, Authors have hitherto been 
deficient in their Writings, but the Side- branches 
ought not to be cut off, till they are at a ſuffici- 
ent Height, and not then cloſe to the Body; for 
the Beech either in Set or Tree, does not agree 
with the Edge- tool, like ſome others: This Or- 


der then to obtain a Wood by Tranſplantation, I 


propoſe to perform two ſeveral ways: Firſt, let 
the Ground be well fenced, ploughed, and manur- 
. ed in broad Lands; then on this level Earth run 
a Line croſs the Field, and at every ten oytwen=- 
ty Foot diſtance, plant one or more of theſe Sets 
on the Surface, and mould it up with a Border, 
putting a little Fern between, and ſome gn the 
top, leaving a ſmallHollowneſs or Diſh about the 
Root, in the manner Cucumbers are ſet in a Gar- 
den, for the Water the better to deſcend to the 
Root; and when one Row is done, then moye the 
Line to ten or twenty Foot further, and ſo on; 
theſe may be kept watered and hoe'd, according to 
the Pleaſure of the Owner, and artificial or natur- 
al Graſs, enjoy d in the Interſpaces, Ec. Second- 
ly, by the Plough, the Ground may be ſo ga- 
.thered into a four 'Thorough'd-ſtitch or Ridge, 
and on that may be made a Thorough or. Gutter, 
by drawing the-Plough once through the upper 
Part of it; in this may be planted at every ten or 
twenty Foot diſtance a. young Beech, and the reſt 
of the Stitch fill'd up in a Row with Sets of Ha- 
zel, Sallow, and other Underwood, but ſo that 
each Beech muſt he planted in one Row, againſt 
the middle Vacancy in the other Row that is to 
be at ſix Foot diſtance; this way will give an Op- 
: 2 keep the Interſpaces, as J have ſaid 
before, clean, that the Roots may e 
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by Weeds; and thereby better watered by the De- 


ſcent of the Land between the Rows, as may be 


ſeen at Sir Thomas Seabright's Grounds near Mar- 
| ket=Street ; by this Method, the Trees and Un- 


derwood are alſo better preſerved againſt Thieves; 
for here a cut Stick may be caſily miſſed, when 


thoſe planted promiſeuouſly are difficult of Diſco- 


very, which has ſo encouraged this ſort of Rapine, 
that I have ſeen a young Beech of I believe 
twenty Years old, that was cur down, the Stump 


. daub'd over with Dirt, and was carrying away 


on a Fellow's Shoulder, when I met him in the 


| of the 7 ranſplanting large Trees. 


NN Commons, in Parks and other Places 


\ / where the Maſt can't be ſown, nor the Set 
. commodiouſly , planted, then a Beech of ſeven or 


eight Foot high, and three or fix Inches Diame- 


ter is beſt, which to do, the Method that is ſet 
. down for young Oaks will anſwer here: There 


are ſeveral of theſe planted on our Green, with 
the upper Part of their Heads on, and only their 


_ Side-ſhoots trim'd up, with one great Stake drove 
into the Ground aud faſtened with a Band to its 
Body, and then buſh'd up very well all round and 
high; theſe ſtand on a Bank, but if they are to be 
planted on Chalks, then a Hole muſt be firſt dug, 


and good Mould put in it. 


n Obſervations n TRANSPLANTING. 5 


VV order to; raiſe another from the Shoot, 
that might ſpontaneouſly get up from the fame 


Place, there has been ſeveral Pomes of Folding 
brought upon the Spot of Ground to enclole it: 


: +4 5: | Be F, * ** 755 © Ki * ö |; 1-5 5 ; EW - 
FAT HERE an old Beech has been felled, in 


for the Nouriſhment of the many ſorts of Spec 
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But it has been found by Experience in many In- 
ſtances of various Kinds, that there are ſeveral 


- forts of Juices or Qualitics in the Earth, with 


which it is impregnated by the original Creator, 


ies 
that grow therein, each particular having a Power 
to extract and imbibe the ſame, after his inherent 
Nature, peculiar to the Mode and Texture of its 
Parts, which has been evidently proved, both in 
Trees, Corn, and Graſs; for where an Oak, Beech, 


or Aſh has been fell'd, and another ſuffered to ſuc- 


ceed in the ſame Place, by Shoot from the old 
Root, or another of the ſame Kind tranſplanted 
in irs Place; it will either be defective in its Growth, 


or elſe not grow at all, as is obvious in ſome of 


mine and others Grounds; ſeveral of which ſort I 
have cut down, and what moſt of our Country 


. Carpenters are appriſed of, when they look at che 


bottom of the Tree; therefore when one ſort has 


been fell'd, the Root ought to be extirpated, and 


one of another Specie planted in its Room; and 


this Nature it ſelf dictates to us, according to 


' what happened to my next Neighbour, who plant- 


ed a young Apple Tree where an old one had been 


5 felle⸗ , but it grew fo ſlow, as provoked him to 


axe it up, and put a ſtandard Pear Tree in its Room, 
which now flouriſhes to his Satisfaction: The ve- 


x 


« 
— 
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ry ſame Reaſon accounts for the ſowing of Corn 


and Graſs; if Wheat directly follows Wheat, and 
2 Crop of Barley or Oats ſuceeeds one and the 
ſame ſort of Grain; or if Clover was to follow 
Clover, they would certainly degenerate in a De- 


gtee, and prove a loſs both of Caſt and Time; 
= 
al find a Benefit in ſending ſome Miles for differ- 


Which is the very Cauſe why the Farmers in ge 


ent Seed; and tis as certain, where an old Beech 


has been cut down, that the Ground about it is ſo 


Am- 


- 
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impoveriſh'd by its long living in its Juices, as to 8 
make it barren to a Succeſſor of its dnnn 


o raise 4 Been Hedge by Maſts or Sets. 


DP Maſt, eicher in the Monthof O#aber, or in 
B Febru 


, or March, it may be ſown in a 
ill, almoſt cloſe to cach other, and then the 
Earth covered lightly on the ſame, and over that 
ſome Horſe-litter to. defend them from the Froft 
and Sun, but not in too great a Quantity: This I 
ſuppoſe to be done in a Bank of Mould, thrown 
— making a Ditch of two Foot deep, and as 
much wide. But our common Method here is, to 
raife a Hedge by Sets, which is the quicker and 
readier Way; tor of late it has been diſcovered, 
that no Wood makes ſo ſtrong and profitable a 
Fence on Chalk y Grounds as the Beech, becauſe 
this will grow and flouriſh there when others will 
not. It was about the Year 1718, that I planted 
_ above fifty Poles of Ground with Sets, and was 
eftcemed by proper Judges to be as fine a — 
as ever they ſaw; tor it was in ſome Parts of 1 
eight Foot high, and ſo much Wood in it, as en- 
courag'd me to make it laſt Winter, 1731. by 
1 it down. When I firſt begun making it, 
1 proceeded thus, viz. as I threw up my firft 
Spit of Mould, I planted my Sets of about two 4 
Foot long in the ſame, mi went on, planting 1] 
them in a ſingle Row, as near together as their 
Roots would allow mne; on theſe I threw the reſt 
of the Mould that come out of the Ditch, but in | 
doing it, I obſerved with a great deal of Care, to __ 
lay, chamber, and ſpread their Roots, fo that the ; 
Fibres might not touch one another, but be kept 
aſunder / by the freſh Mould that was lay d between 
and upon them, by which the Roots are bedded, 
nnd grew ſome time ſingle in Virgin Mould, a8 s 
the Nature of the firſt Spit; and when the ſecond 
33 ©. 327 0 nn 
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was laid on, ſome. Horſe-litter ſhould have been 
put between the Mould on the top, to keep the 
| Front off, or the Sun from drying their Roots the 
| ſucceeding Summer. In this Hedge I planted ſe- 
veral white Thorn Sets, and both Sorts grew ve- 
ry well, having the two great Advantages of un- 
try'd Earth, and a Ditch to receive the young 
Roots; the former by its rich nitrous Quality, 
and the latter by ſhading, and watering the new 
22 Fibres. I alſo took care to pull up my 
ets in an adjacent Wood, in a moiſt time, for 
then ſo much Mould kept to their Roots, as to ſe- 
cure them from being dry, which I preſently tranſ- 
| Planted (I think) in October, as the beſt Time in 
the whole Year ; for then the Severities of 
Winter not being come on, the Roots direaly = 
ſtruck into the Ground a little, and thereby were 
capable of defending themſelves againſt the Ex- 
tremeties of. Froſts and Colds. Sheep, nor a- 
ny other Cattle muſt have Acceſs to them, the firſt 
two or three Years; for it they have, it's very 
likely they will deſtroy them, by their biting the 
Top or Side-ſhoots, or elſe to rub them with their 
_ Oily Wool, as to venom and impede their Growth; 
and theſe are. not only an Enemy to the Beech, 
but indeed to all ſorts of Vegetables in their Youth, 
from the Oak to the Shrub; and ought more than 
ordinary to be prevented here, becauſe DIY 
of the Tree kind, inſtead of running expeditiouſ- 
ly upright, will get a brouſy, buſhy Head, like 
the ſhrubby Sort, that now grows on Wiggingtou 
Common by Tring, occaſion'd at firſt by the Cat- 
tles Bite, or the Peoples untimely Cutting, for 
here they have free Liberty at certain times ſo to 
do; and then the Beech makes not a quarter Re- 
turn of Profit, as they will if they get high e- 
nough ont of the Cattle's way with their Top- 
ſhoots: Upon this careful Management, while in 


t 
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its Infancy, depends the Aſter- ſucceſs of a Beech 
Hedge; even as it is with a Colt, who is check d 
by being work'd too ſoon, will be ſhackled=ham'd, 
ſtunted, and complain ever after ö ſo will this, if 


bit at top, or made too ſoon, before the Stems 
have Strength to endure the Chop of the Bill, and 
the violent Bendings of part of their Bodies by 
Plaiſhing down; nor will this Sort of Wood right= 
ly endure making in froſty Weather, when by the 
Cut of the Tool, it will fly from its Stem, cauſed 
by the Saps being frozen into a glaſſy, brittle 
Subſtance and alſo becauſe the Beech is more ſpalr 
and ſhort init ſelf than many others be. By Daun- 
able Downs, there was a beechen Hedge ſet about 
ten Years ago, but a great many died for thefe two 
Reaſons: Fir, they planted them too late, that 
the Drought overtook them upon the dry Chalk: 
Secondly, They threw too much Earth upon their 
Roots, inſomuch that it kept off the nouriſhing = 
Rains from coming at them in due Seaſon, and al- 
10 much of the Sun's Heat, as was neceſſary to 
make the Rain more healthful to them; ſo that 
this lies in the Diſcretion of the Planter, who, to 
avoid Extreams, muſt endeavour. to lay on ſuch a 
quantity of Mould, as will in a medium Way let 
both Rain and Sun in. This Beech Hedge will 
alſo-proſper in Clays, Loams, and Gravels, and in 


moſt other Soils, except in wet, marſſry and low, 


vale (zrounds; here indeed the Aquatick claims the 
beſt Pretenſion, as out- doing all others in quicx- 
neſs of Growth. I am very ſenſible of the two 
Objections againſt a Beech Hedge; the firſt is, that 
after its firſt making, it will not grow ſo faſt as 
others, as hating to be check'd of its Tree Growth. 
To this I anſwer, That conſidering it will grow 


on a Chalk, where nothing elſe will thrive ſo well, 


it ought to be preferr'd. * That as it is 
hy — * 
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was laid on, ſome. Horſe- litter ſhould have been 
ut between the Mould on the top, to keep the 
| Froſt off, or the Sun from drying their Roots the 
ſucceeding Summer. In this Hedge I planted ſe- 
veral white Thorn Sets, and both Sorts grew ve- 
ry well, having the two great Advantages of un- 
try'd Earth, and a Ditch to receive the young 
Roots; the former by its rich nitrous Quality, 
and the latter by - hr" ng and watering the new 
8 Fibres. I alſo took care to pull up my 
ets in an adjacent Wood, in a moiſt time, for 
then ſo much Mould kept to their Roots, as to ſe- 
cure them from being dry, which I preſently tranſ- 
planted (I think) in October, as the beſt Time in 
the whole Year ; for then the Severities of 
Winter not being come on, the Roots directly 
ſtruck into the Ground a little, and thereby were 
capable of defending themſel ves againſt the Ex- 
tremeties of Froſts and Colds. Sheep, nor a- 
ny other Cattle muſt have Acceſs to them, the firſt 
two or three Vears; for if they have, it's very 
likely they will deſtroy them, by their biting the 
Top or Side-ſhoots, or elſe to rub them with their 
Oily Wool, as to venom and impede their Growth; 
and theſe are not only an Enemy to the Beech, 


but indeed to all ſorts of Vegetables in their Youth, 


from the Oak to the Shrub; and ought more than 
ordinary to be prevented here, becauſe theſe _ 
of the Tree kind, inſtead of running expeditiouſ- 
ly upright, will get a brouſy, buſky Head, like 
the ſhrubby Sort, that now grows on Miggingros 
Common by Tring, occaſion'd at firſt by the Cat- 
tles Bite, or the Peoples untimely Cutting, for 
here they have free Liberty at certain times ſo to 
do; and then the Beech makes not a quarter Re- 
turn of Profit, as they will if they get high e- 
nough out of the Cattle's way with their Top- 
ſhoots: Upon this careful Management, while in 
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its Infancy, depends the Aſter- ſucceſs of a Beech 
Hedge; even as it is with a Colt, who is check d 
by being work'd too ſoon, will be ſhackled=ham'd, 
ſtunted, and complain ever after; fo will this, if 
bit at top, or made too ſoon, before the Stems 
have Strength to endure the. Chop of the Bill, and 
the violent Bendings of part of their Bodies by 
Plaiſhing down; nor will this Sort of Wood right= 
ly endure making in froſty Weather, when by the 
Cut of the Tool, it will fly from its Stem, cauſed 
by the Saps being frozen into a glaſſy, brittle 
Subſtance; and alſo becauſe the Beech is more ſpalx 
and ſhort init ſelf than many others be. By Dan- 
fable Downs, there was a beechen Hedge ſet about 
ten Years ago, but a great many died for thefe two 
Reaſons: Fir, they planted them too late, that 
the Drought overtook them upon the dry Chalk: 
Secondly, They threw too much Earth upon their 
Roots, inſomuch that it kept off the nouriſhing 
Rains from coming at them in due Seaſon, and al- 
ſo much of the Sun's Heat, as was neceſſary to 


make the Rain more healthful to them; ſo that 


this lies in the Diſcretion of the Planter, who, to 
avoid Extreams, muſt endeavour. to lay on ſuch a 
quantity of Mould, as will in a medium Way let 
both Rain and Sun in. This Beech Hedge will 
alſo proſper in Clays, Loams, and Gravels, and in 
moſt other Soils, except in wet, marſſry and low, 
_ vale Grounds; here indeed the Aquatick claims the 
beſt Pretenſion, as out-doing all others in quick- 
neſs of Growth. I am very ſenſible of the two 
Objections againſt a Beech Hed ge; the firſt is, that 
after its firſt making, it will not grow ſo faſt as 
others, as hating to be check'd of its Tree Growth. 
To this I anſwer, That conſidering it will grow 
on a Chalk, where nothing elſe will thrive ſo well, 
it ought to be preferr'd. 1 That as it is 
„ | —— 8 ho” 
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in itsPlaiſhes,and ſo become 
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of the Timber Tribe, it is * to ſtart and bulge out 


| ollow, that Sheep may 
get in. To this I anſwer, That it is true, as it is 


of the Tree ſort, it is apt to get out of the Courſe 


its Plaiſhes were firſt laid in; but when this Hedge 
is made by a judicious Hand, it will in a great 


meaſure be prevented, by obſerving that theſe 


Plaiſhes arc not letr too thick in Subſtance, where 
the Chop or Bend is made, for if they are, then 
by its Strength it will raiſe it ſelf up; but when at 


the Cut or Bend of the Plaiſh, it is left thin and 


ſlenderer than generally other Wood is, it will 
lie in its due Order; and if white Thorn is made 
every ſecond Plant, it will fo fill up any Hollow- 


neſs that may happen on this Account, as to pre- 


vent thoſe Inconveniences ; and if the Owner thinks 
fit to let any Maſter-plant ſtand to become a Tree, 
he has here that Opportunity, by ſingling them 
out, and letting them keep their Tree Growth. 


Before I conclude this Chapter, I have only this to 


hint, that a Carpenter who was to lay an Oaken- 


thraſhing Floor, put half the Planks into Water, 
two or three Week 

then laid one that was not wetted near to another 

that was, to prove the difference; it * 


s to ſoak out their Sap, an 


that at filteen Vears end, that the ſoaked ones 


were as ſound as at firſt, when the others were ve- 


ry much rotteg. | 
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The Nature, and Improvement of the E L M. 


7 


T' HE two ſorts of Elm I here write of, is the 
common Elm, and the witch Elm, without 
taking further Notice of the Dutch, than that it 
is inferiour to both theſe in its Returns of Va- 
hue; or of the Seed of this Tree, which is ſo 
much diſputed by Virtuoſo's, otherways than 
what it is allowed by ſome of our obſerving Coun- 
try Farmers, to fall from the Tree ſomewhat like 
a Bucterffy's Wing in April or May. But as I 
never knew it practiſed, to raiſe Elms by Seed, L 
hall inſiſt on the common Method of propagating: 
them by Sets, and deer maren young Trees, 
Theſe Sets are generally got out of Hedges or 
other Places, from the Bottoms and Sides of the 
Elms, but better and in more abundance after an 
old Tree has been lately fell'd ; which ſhould be 
drawn very carefully in wet Weather in October, 
when the Mould about them is in a looſe Condit i- 
on; for then it is we have the beſt Opportunity, 
without forcing or ſtraining their Roots, which 
certainly is a great Hindrance to their fut ure 
Growth, and not only this, but all other Vegeta- 
bles whatſoever ſuffer upon this Account; and 1 
have often ſeen the very Skin, or Rind of the 
young Roots left behind in drawing, and then 
they'll never grow, at leaſt never make good Trees; 
fo that where they can be dug up with the Spade 
or Mattock, and ſome Mould preſerved about 
them, they are then in a true State of Tranſplan- 
FD. N 2 tation 
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tation; and where they can only be had very ſmall, 
they may be enlarged by planting them in a Nur- 
ſery-Bed, a Foot aſunder, in Rows two Foot 
diſtance, there to remain two or more Years, till 
their bigneſs anſwers your Pleaſure; and then on- 
ly to make uſe of the beſt rooted ones, whoſe 
Side-branches in the Nurſery have been carefully 
Pruned from'time to-time, which gives the Root 
more Power to forward the Growth of the Body 
and ſingle Head, than if there were a number of 
latcral Shoots; and next to this Caution, is ano- 
ther as neceſſary ; that the ſmall Fibres, or Roots 
of any Set muſt never be ſuffered to be dried be- 
fore they are tranſplanted, leſt it prove fatal to 
them ; and this I ardently preſs, becauſe I am 
ſenſible, the want of Care in this particular Ar- 
ticle, has not only been the Ruin of many attempted 
Plantations, but has deterr'd others from the like 
laudable Deſign; and therefore in caſe the Sets are 
got at ſome diſtance, I adviſe the ſmall Roots be 
direly ſoaped as ſoon as drawn, which will pre- 
ferve their native Moiſture in them, till they are 
again * in the Earth; or elſe to wrap them 
4 in a Bundle of wet Straw, or in a Sack; the firſt 
of which ways will keep them in good Order, if 
ſent by the Carrier one or two Hundred Miles. 
This Wood in particular is ſo prone to grow, 
that if an Arm, or Piece of its Head, from four 
to fourteen Foot in Length is buried in a Ditch or 
Trench, well manured before-hand, and covered 
ſhallow with Mould, it will grow; provided it 
be done wheñ the Leaves are coming out, for then 
the Sap will run into Shoots; and alſo, if a Place 
or two are left open in ſuch a Piece for the Shoots 
to come out at, as we do to encreaſe our Sallows, 
Dc. in Hedges and Woods. 
But to be quicker in the Enjoyment of this 
Tree, young ones are often bought of the Nurlc- 
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ry- men, ſeven or eight Foot high, and three In- 
ches Diameter, more or leſs; or if they are as 
big again, they are better; which when well root - 


cd, and ſafely tranſplanted according to Art, they 
ili in about fifty Years time be at their full Per- 

2 959 to accompliſh which, take the following 

Directions. . „ 
If this Tree is to be planted in a Hedge, it 
may at the making of it be put into the Ground, 
at ten or twenty Foot diſtance, or as near as you 
pleaſe, for of all Trees, I never ſaw ſo many grow 
ſo large, and flouriſh in a little Room as theſe 


— 


will, even almoſt cloſe together; as may be ſeen 
about thoſe Graſs Encloſures, at the bo 
Foinghoe in Bucks; which fertile Property of the 
Elm, I take to be owing to its being kept under 
a narrow Head, that is more agretable to this 
Free than the Oak, Beech, or Aſh, or by its natu- 
ral growing ſo, or from its ſucculent, juicey Qua- 
lity, with which it abounds more than any other 
Timber Tree; and if I am right, the Bark of 
this Tree is rougher, thicker, and more ſpungy 
than any other, which cauſes great Quantities of 
Water to lodge therein; for it is ſeldom ſeen that 
the Water runs down this Tree like another; ad 
therefore tis probable, that the Elm receives a 
greater Share of Nouriſhment from the Rain, than 
any other Timber Tree doth; beſides, as it is 8 
Tree that bears no Fruit, its Sap is wholly cxe 
pended in the Production of Wood and Leaves. 
_ The Elm, as it affects a damp or wettiſh 82 5 
more than any of the Timher ſort, its Wood is af 
a more ſpungy, ſoft and tough Nature, which 
Makes it cxcel all. others in Pipes, Pumps, anc 
other Water Works; will lie two or three Years 
abroad, without ſuffering by Worm or Sun ; and 
in that time, the Sap will become reddiſh like. the 
Heart, which fits it the better for making Bowls, 
' and 
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and other hollow Ware, that will laſt wn, ak 
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this Wood, and ſell for more than either Beech 
or Aſh ; Dreſſers alſo, and Blocks of Elm, will 
not break _ by Chops, nor will their Stocks 
in Wheels ſo ſoon crack and ſplit, as other Wood 
will; it hardly refuſes any Ground, for even in the 
moiſt, * Chalks, this will grow, but not in 
the dry, hurlucky Sort, and beſt in the black, 
moiſt Loams; on all loamy Clays, wettiſh Gra- 
vels and Sands, and in many low, watry Places. 
They are at this time much in Faſhion, for 
making Avenues and Viſtoes to Gentlemens Seats, | 
where they will the beſt of any permit their 
Heads and Sides to be cut into diverſity of Forms, 
which taking up but little Room in the Air, af- 
fords a fine, green and laſting Proſpect; but the 
main Matter is to plant and preſerye this Tree a- 
right: To do which, | 
In caſe it is on a Graſs Ground, pare off the Turf 
thinly, for two, three or four Foot diameter, 
more or leſs, as your Tree is in bigneſs; put that 
by it (elf, after this put the Turf the Graſs-ſide 
downwards, all over the Bottom of the Foſs, and 
the Mould over that: Upon this Surface plant 
and bed the Roots of the Tree; then bring more 
Mould, and raiſe a Border ſix, or twelve Inches 
high, according to the ſpread thereof, puttin 
Horſe-litter, or Fern between the upper Mould, 
and leave it diſhed or hollowed on the Top, and 
alſo ſome on the Top of the Border, all the next 
Summer to preſerve its Roots ſrom the too pow- 
erful Rays of the Sun, except the Tree is plant- 
ed in a low, moiſt Ground; then indeed ſuch top 
Cover may do more harm than good, by hindring 
the Earth about the Tree from enjoying a. free 
Perſpiration, which is perfectly neceſſary to the 
Growth of all Vegetables, i 1 
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The next thing is to ſecure the Tree from Cat- 
ne and Winds, which to do, I think it is not e- 
nough to ſay Stake or Buſh it up — "Theſe 
are inſipid Directions; but on each Side of the 
Tree, about a Foot from its Body, drive a thick- 
er Stake into the Ground, than the Body of the 
Tree is, ſo that there may be four or five Foot 
out of it; then nail Ledges or Croſs-bars a- 
gainſt each other, two at top and two at bottom, 

and ſtuff ſome Graſs or Hay between the Bars and 
the Body of the Tree, to keep it from Galling; 
and then draw Thorn-buſhes perpendicular through 
the two Pair of Ledges, letting the Top of them 
remain two or three Foot higher than the upper 
Bars, the better to keep Cattle from rubbing. This 
Method will not only ſuſtain the Tree againſt 

Winds, but all other . from Beaſt and Ver- 
min; here likewiſe is free Acceſs for Water, or 
 Wecding, and for Hoeing, if that is thought pro- 
per. This Repetition I have again inſerted, that 
it might be better remembered for its great Uſe- 
JJ; GG RR. | 

I planted a Bergamo Standard Pear Tree, that 


I bought of a Gardener for one Shilling, juſt af» 


ter this manner, about four Years ago, on a gra- 
velly Soil, on the Baulk or Hedge-green of a 
ploughed Field, near half a Mile from any Houſe, 


Where it was never yet watered by me, and yet I 


think it is as flouriſhing a Tree, as moſt in Eng- 
land of its Age: But I muſt needs ſay, where 2 
Well. can be conveniently ſunk, not exceeding 
thirty Foot deep, there an Elm Pump may be 
placed to ſupply by a Water-cart, and Leather- 
pipe, the Growth of this new Plantation, and 
then it is likely they will get the ſtart by much 
of thoſe Trees that are not thus artificially wa- 

tered. N | 3 8 þ 
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* Iris arable Ground whereon you are to plant 
theſe Elms; then it ſhould be firſt manurcd very 
well with old rotten Dung, and ploughed ſeveral 
times, till it be got into a perfect Sweerneſs, Hol 
lownefs, and Finencſs; on this plant the Trees 
even upon the very Surface; and then bring good 
Mould, and raiſe a Border after the ſame manner 


as before directe. 3 
Such a Plantation my be contrived to great 
Profit, by planting the "Trees in regular Rows, 
in Ofber or February; and the Ground about 
them laid down with Graſs, and not imployed in 
Grain, which in my humble Opinion, is far pre- 
ferable; as I have found by Experience; becauſe 
this will feed Sheep, whoſe Dung and Stale is of 
moſt Virtuc in the Nouriſhuncht of all Trees, and 
are leſs capable of hurting them by their Rub, 
than Horſe or Cow; but then eſpecial Care muſt 
de had that they can't come at the Body of the 
Tree with their Oily-wool: Nor will the Roots 
of this Tree exhauſt, and draw away the Good- 
neſs of the adjacent Earth, as an Aſh or Oak will, 
whoſe Roots run both deeper and broader in the 
Ground; but affords a pleaſant, healthful Shade 
by its Head and Body, to the Cattle about it; free 
from thoſe voracious and inſanous Qualities, inhe- 
rent to the Oak, Aſh, and Walnut. Theſe Trees 
then ſo planted (with their Heads cut off, or ſome 
loeſt on, as the proportion of their Roots will ad- 
mit of) will amount to one Hundred and Eight 
on an Acre, at twenty Foot aſunder, which at their 
full Growth modeſtly may be computed worth for- 
ty Shillings cach, at one Shilling per Foot, though 
the current Price is from ten Pence to cighteen 
Pence, according to the clearneſs and goodneſs of 
the Body; which with the Benefit of the Graſs 
between them, muſt amount to a brave Sum in that 


time; 


* 
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time; conſidering ſuch Land whereon they are 
planted, may. not be worth fix or eight Shillings | 
an Acre; and indeed it is Pity that more Hedge- 
rows are not planted with Elms; becauſe as I {aid 
before, they don't damage any thing about them, 
as ſome other Trees do, whoſe Heads muſt not be 
trimmꝭ up as theſe may, and yet ſo profitable, as 
to be worth in time five or fix Acres of Land, that 
they may eo)... ne 
© This Tree when aged, or otherwiſe requiring 
a Renovation, by cutting off its Arms and Head, 
they then ſhould be cat cloſe to its Body, elſe the 
Stumps in time will become rotten, and convey 
— Water too freely, even to the Heart of the 
- As the Elm is not a proper Plant for raiſin 
entire Hedges to feoce our Field with, I ſhall de- 
ſiſt enlarging thereon, as being à Subject rather 
belonging to the Gardener's Province, where it is 
now more agreeable in Hedges for Walks, Aves 
nues, Ec. for according to the Proverb, A Shoe- 
maker ought not to go beyond his Laſt; ' *Tis 
therefore that I'think a Gardener, and Farmer are 
different Profeſſions, altho' their Buſineſs has. 


immediate Concern in . and I believe arg 
a} 
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# ha ee Tree is a moſt proper one to grow in 
Parks, becauſe of its agreeable Bark, — 

the Deer greedil eat in 2 and have ſo great 


A2 Love for it, that they will ſtring it with their 
Mouths to the laſt bit, and Prater it to the bow 


„ 
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HIS is a moſt uſeful Woad to the Coachs 
maker, Wheeler, Cooper, and Numbers of 
other Artificcrs ; and is one ref the quick Grow. 
ers, becauſe its ny” Pronrly if high eno 5 planted on 


the Ground, will run and ſpread in the uppermoſſ 
wy of rhe Forth, bey any FIRE and thercy 


fry 


ts ry * 
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Were it's become a Rule amongſt the Judicibus, not 
to plant or fuffer any Aſh to grow near any 

ploughed Ground, becauſe of its voracious Na- 
ture, and the great Suction it makes in drawing 


out the Goodneſs and Heart of the Ground, td 


the depauperating the Land, Corn, and Graſs that 
is in reach of its horizontal Roots; and yer this 


Evil is very common, but chiefly owing to the Tg 


noranee of the paſt Age; however it has ſo des 
terr'd many of rhe prefent, that they abhor the 
Sight of an Aſh that grows near the Corn Grounds 
' wherefore, to avoid the Curſe, and enjoy the Bleſ- 

fing, the beft Places to procure the Growth of 


Aſh, is in Foreſts, Woods, Coppices, Parks and - 


Commons. | 


To get a Wood, or Copſe of Aſh, it may be 


done three ſeveral ways. Firſt by ſowing: their 
Seeds of Keys (that have been preſerved all the 
Winter in moiſt Sand, to keep them from ſhrivel- 
ing) over a Piece of well manured and ploughed 
Ground, which muſt immediately be ſown oyer as 


gain with Barley; theſe two will ſo well igree, 


_ as not to hurt each other; for the Aſh will not 


appear till the ſucceeding Spring, ſo that the Bar- 


ley may be got off as at other times; after hi 


Fare. 


at the ſame time be ſowed both Acorns and ſweet 


Portugal Cheſnuts; theſe likewiſe will be of hard= 
ly any Prejudice to the Corn; becauſe in the firſt 
3 they'll only be employed in ſtriking 


got, under the propitious Shade and ſhelter o 


the Barley; and if a little of the Seeds of the A- 
corn or Cheſniit ſhould appear at mowing Time; 


the Scythe may eaſily paſs over themi Now theſe - 


two Sorts ate certain 1 propereſt to keep he 


Pa 


the young Aſhes may be hoed and thinned at Pleas = 


Secondly, But which 1 think is much bettet; 
when the young. Aſhen Trees are fown, there may 
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Aſh company, by feaſon they ſtrike their Tap of 
Maſter-roots very deep into the Earth, to ſeek 
their Food in a different manner from the Aſhes, - 
that may be left at five Foot diſtance each, and 
then one Thouſand Seven Hundred and Sixteen 
will grow on an Acre of Ground. - bw 
Thirdly. If it is thought better to get a Wood 
from the Set, or young tranſplanted Tree; then 
the Keys may be gathered in Ofober or November, 
and directly ſowed on fine Mould. in a Nurſery, 
and covered an Inch or two deep with Earth; the 
; ſecond Spring following they'll come up, and af- 
terwafds may be tranſplanted in another Bed, and 
ſo brought up to your Deſire: But here we ga- 
ther the young Sets out of our Woods, about a 
Foot, or a Foot and a half long, or more, and 
Tranſplant them forthwith; in this Management, 
great Care ſhould be taken to get both them and 
the Keys from the Female-aſh, becauſe that grows 
much ſooner to a large Body than the Male; now x 
the Female has generally a clear, white, ſmooth 
Bark, but few or no Keys, and loves low Places: 
The Male has a rougher, knottier Bark, and har- 
der Wood, has more Seed, and is more tedious 
in its Growth. It was about ten Months fince; 
that an Acquaintance of mine bought an Aſh at 
Nerth-Church Common, that contained Six Hun- 
dred Foor, Four Hundred Thirty Eight of 
Which, he paid one Shilling per Foot for.  - 
No the Method of Planting 4 Copſe Wood, 
I have ſeen in a Gentleman's Ground near me; firſt 
they manured it very well, and ploughed it into a 
fine Tilth ; then they gathered it with the Plough 
Into Ridges, at fix Foot diſtance, whereon in 
OFtoter they planted Aſhes, at twenty Foot aſun- 
der in Lines; and Oak, Cheſnut, Hazel, Sallow 


4 


in the ſame Kow cloſe 2 the Aſhes were 
about eight Foot high, the reff mall Sets; che 
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all drawing their Nouriſhment from the Earth in 
a manner peculiar to each other, doe not ſo de- 

auperate it, as if they were all of one kind, not- 
withiſtanding they fill all the Surface with theid. 
Roots; and therefore a Copſe Wood promiſeu- 
ouſly Planted, will endure much _— than if it 
was all of one ſort; and here is au Opportunity 
allowed between the Rows, for the Hoe to be 
imployed, and the Ground kept clean from Weeds, 
and Manure laid in the n to the great 
Improvement of their Growth; and by this the 
Trees will force one another into the Air, cauſed 
by their cloſe Planting; where by the Drip of 
their Heads falling upon their Under-ſhoots, and 
the great Cover they are ſhaded with, their lower 
Arms will be kill'd or ſpoil'd, ſo that their Sap 
will be chiefly employed in the Growth of their 
Bodies and Heads; and then the Underwood will 
be fit to fell in nine, twelve or fifteen Years; as it 
is wanted in bigneſs; the proper time for which; 
is from November to the beginning of March But 
here I muſt take Notice of a pertiicions Neglect; 
that too frequently happens to the Aſh Poles, 
vhich are generally put together after they are cuf 
into upright Parcels in the Wood, and there let 
remain. till they are ſold: Now if they are not 
carried away before March, a little, black Fly, 


that comes in Swarms about that time, or in 


pril, will ſeize on and penetrate into their tender 
Bark, and there in a little time become a ſmall 
Worm, that afterwards will gnaw the Wood in 
Rings, ſo that the Cooper cannot bend them for 
Hoops; but when the Fly has but juſt taken them 
the Cure is to throw them into a Pond, and let 
them lie two or three Days, till they burſt and die. 

But the beſt Prevention of all, is to keep them iti 
Cover preſently after they are felled. © | 


. 
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3 Of the Pollard As. 5 


FN NN Commons, in Parks, or in any other Grafs 
Grounds, this Tree has an advantage of all 
others from its many and long Roots, which by 
their circular ſpread, and high lying almoſt on the 
top of the Ground, are more than ordinartly ca- 
itated to receive the fertile Benefits of the 
orſe, Cows, Deers, and Sheep's Dung and Stale, 
which is more or leſs obtain'd as the Situation of 
the Tree, and its ſheltring Tread invites the Cat- 
tle to ſhade themſelves under it. The Pollard 
Aſh, is that which is made by eutting off the 
Standard's Head, and ſhould be lopt for that pur- 
poſe, before it arrives to a very great Body; elſe 
the Wets will be very apt to get in between the 
Rind and the Body, before the Wound can ob- 
tain a new Covering, and ſo rot and periſh the 
hole Tree in à thort time; and * all 
ko ſhould'be cut off the Head of the Pollard, 
at nine or almoſt at twelve Vears end, before the 
Shoots get too big; for certainly the younger they 
are cut off, the ſooner the Wound is covered, and 
the longer it will continue in a healthful, bearing 
State; but it has been obſcrved that the Aſh, as 
well as all other ſorts of Pollards, grows flowet 
in its Body, than they did when Standards; be» 
cauſe the Sap which ſhould cauſe its Bulk, is em- 
ployed in nouriſhing new Shoots, This Lop, 
when green, burns the beſt of any, which makes 
the Country Folks rhime it, and ſay, [ts Fire for 
4 Nueen. It is alſo of vaſt Service among Deer, 
eſpecially in hard Weather, which it ſerves as 4 
ſort of Subſiſtence to them; for on its ſoft Bar 
both they and the tender-month'd Heifer, wil 
bruiſe and peel the Arms, and — 
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of Asen Stems. ; | 
I: many Hedges, numbers of choſe aro ſcen to 


grow, as the Succeſſors of cut down Trees, 
ut whether they arc here by caſualty, or plant» 
ed on purpoſe for this Uſe, it is wrong Manage- 
mant; for theſe Shoots that igrow direchly from 
the Stem, rob their Neighhour Plants fo much by 
their luxuriant Roots, as to impede and hinder 
their keeping Pace in Growth with them, which 
_ * cauſes its Head to ſpread, top, and drip on them 
to their great Prejudice: It is theſe that are more 
coveted by Cattle, Heyond any other in the Hedge, 
and therefore more liable to be cropped and ſtunt- 
ed, which obliges us to prefer ve them for the fin 
two Years after cutting, till they are out of the 
Cattle's Reach, though at beſt they make but 2 
hollow Part in the Hedge, and often give room 
to Sheep and other Beaſts to find a Paſſage intag 
ncighbonring Gronnds; ſo that the Aſhen- ſtems 
ane indeed ft to grow no where elſe but in Woods 
and Coppices, and here they turn to a great Ac- 
count, in the Production of the beſt of Poles for 
the Coopers and Chair- makers, by letting them 
ſtand eighteen Years, which is itwice the time 
that is allowed 1 Sallows, Hazels, Maples, 


Bo, 


HIS is fit more parnicions in a Hege 
4 than either the Tai ; for this, 
by its yninterrupted Growth, gets a greater Head 
than the reſt, and ſo is more capadle ſby its vena- 
mous Dip, to damage all others that arc contis 
gnous and inferiour-to it. But here the ili Pro- 
pay of the Ahidocs not and. * 


fill in the ſame with the Mould... | 
Thus you may keep any Aſh from hurting the 
Land, eſpecially it there is a Balk of Graſs be- 
tween the ploughed Land and the Body of the 
Tree, as there is in moſt of our Hertfardſbire Ing 
cloſures. C Trx-0 4.) 19 
And notwithſtanding this Tree is known to 
fpread beyond all others, yet ſome of its Roots 
have been found to run fifteen Foot deep into the 
Ground, and will, like moſt others, grow faſter 
in the beſt Earth, which it will infallibly peel, 
though it will grow in moſt Situations, from the 
Tops of Hills, to the Flats of Vales; and where 
a knotty, ſound Tree happens (as they often Go) 
to be well grain'd, they arc of conſiderable wort 
to the Cabinet-maker. [001 20079 ROE. Þ 
The Seed that is in the Keys are flat, ſome- 
what like that ofa Cucumber, and is carried by 
the Winds, the diſtance of ſome: Poles from their 
Trees; but this is not all their Conve yance, for 
theſe Seeds being much loved by the great and 
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finall Birds, are by theth carried to diſtaſt Places; 
where they peck ö ut ſbme and ſcatter the yet: 
aud in this inaimier they have bee known to ſer 


a Piece of Ground at Dans), near half a Mite of 
e Wood white the Trees grow: Some again 
have enjdyed Plantations from the Seeds that were 
blown by Winds; others have had the Benefit of 
_ thouſands of Pounds from cheir Produce, 
all of their owh lanting. 
The Rinds and Tops of She young Aﬀhes, even 
aha the Trees are a bot dtaitietet in Body, — 


ſo 9 by 1 red ry: fallow Deer, that la 
Parks, FE Ofs 


hi Rails are frequently put up in 
and Chaces, as Guards kt cheſe afch E. 
— Sheep Zlſd wil debafl Trees 


an Adee fn. dges more en ny Ben they 
are fattiug on Pract as being 4 © A o_ 
on dae whey iy 


t, bitter 1 
1 tho 4 ſill Creatiire, 5 y De 
rs of the young Aſh at alf titties, but more 
bos — tt the Woodmen have obferved 
rhif they bavve peeled x ad Afh, from the thickneſs 


of 's 2 70 e «Foo ork: the 
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frequently fell'd for the Lucre of the Money, that 
their valuable Bodies faiſe to Suceeſſors of bet- 
ter Husbands than themſelves; their price being 
from one, to twoor three Shi llings the ſolid Foot, 
according to the fineneſs of its hearted Grain, in 
Trunk and Root at forty or fixty Years old, 
when theſe Trees are generally at their full Per- 
fection, and ſometimes one of them is ſold to the 
Cabinet-maker for thirty, forty, or fifty Pounds; 
and as the Root is often a valuable Part of this 
Tree, it ſhould not be ſawed or cut down at Bot- 
tom, but ſtock d and grub'd entirely up. Nor is 
the ſappy Part without its great Uſes in Stocks of 
Guns, Chairs, Wainſcot and other Works, that. 
the ſeveral Artificers make exquiſitely fine, when 
done over with its own Oil very hot, made by ex- 
preſſion of the Kernels, that are ſaid to yield three _ 
Quarts from a Buſhel of its Nuts; theſe may alſo 
be preſerved for eating, in covered Pots put into 
the Ground, ſo that the Wets can't annoy them, 
and then they'll keep nine or ten Months, and eat 
Wl near as well as at firſt; or if they happen to be 
1 dry, it's enly putting them in warm Water a lit- 
tle while, and the Kernel will ſwell, and be al- 
= moſt as good as cver. | 5 
= - Their Sorts are two, the Exgliſb and the French, 
| the latter is a large, thick-ſhell'd one, and is heſt 


* 


for pickling and preſerving; the former a ſmaller 
ſort, but much ſweeter kernelP'd, and- may Be 
= planted in graſs Grounds. at forty..or ſixty Foot 
= diſtance, by taking off the "Tart and laying it by 
| it ſelf, then take the next Mould a Spit deep and 
= put that by it ſelf; then put the Turf the Graſs 
—_ downwards, and the Mould that came out on that; 


in which put four or five Walnuts fo far within. 
the Earth as it may juſt cover them, if the Dig- 
meter of the Hole is three or four Foot:  Thefe, 
Holes thus made and planted, muſt be Cy, | 
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| fenced by outſide, general Railing the Field in, or 
particularly round each Hole, ſo that there may 
* tree acceſs of weeding them; afterwards the 

Mä aſter- plant may be left as a Standard-Trec, that 
in time will make both pleaſant and profitable 


Walks; and thus this Tree will by far out-grow 
all tranſplanted ones, as I have to my coſt experi- 


enced; tor it is now near twelve Years ſince, that 1 


was tempted to purchaſe a Parcel of about twen- 


© 


ty Years old of a Nurſcry-man, ſome of which 


to the beſt of my belief as big then as now in their 


Bodies, notwithſtanding I planted them in a rich 
Loam, and three Years ag0 cut their Heads off, 
leaving at the ſame time a few Shoots on, to draw 
up the Sap; ſince which they have ſhot very 


ſtrong, and now are like to make fine Trees: Burt 
if the Nut had been thirty two Years ago put in- 
to the Spot of Ground whert they now grow, 1 


doubt not but they wonld have been a Foot or 


more in Diameter of their Bodies, which are not 


above ſix Inches in the biggeſt of them. 


Or if they are to grow in ploughed Grounds, 


then it muſt be well manured and ploughed fine, 


before the Nuts are ſet in at Nature's beſt time, 


vwhich is as ſoon as they are full ripe ; or if kept 
till Spring, they muſt be preſerved in Sand all the 
Winter, and by ſome they are ſtecp'd a while in 


Milk, juſt before they are planted in February, and 
then they will agree and thrive beſt in marly 
Grounds in the Vale; and alſo will grow in Chaltks, 
Gravels and Loams, and in moſt Situations. And 
as I am now writing of planting Walnuts in 


ploughed Grounds, it is neceſſary to mention the 


great Inconvenicnce that attends the ploughing of 
the Ground between them, which by contequencs 

muſt happen, although the Trees be at eighty Fooe 
diſtance, and that from the often paſſings, and near 
approaches of the Plough, Horſes and Harro us: 
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Ad here 1 will appeal from the Thoory Wii. 
ter, to the Man af better Judgmont, whother tha 
Roots of ſuch a Free, that is to run eren wit 
ox juſt ander the Surface, can make its harizental 
Roots, and not be impaded by the oſton repaſſingy 
af the Plough, that thould penetrato the Earch | 
with its Couker and Sharr, a Foat deep at loath 
in ſome ſort of its Operatians? If it ſhould be obs 
jected, that at that diſtance they good not come fo 
near as te hurt them: I anſwer, That ſuch a Plans 
tation is liable to be hurt by ſ many Accidents 
that may happen from the Horſes, Ploughs — 
ndeturnipgs, and careleſs * — is — 
ig my opinion ta diſcourage ch Undestake 
iogs: I muſt own have ſeen — ſuch Practice in 
che old Kantiſb Orchards, but it muſt necds be, 
where Trees have been planted too deep. at firſt 
for want of better Sil, 1. which is the reverſt of 
the preſent Management; and therefore E adviſo 
all ſuck Ground iti the Iaterſpaces, to be ſoun 
with Clover and fine Meadow Hay-fecd, Gu, as is 


5 qixected hencaſter in tho Subject of that Guafs, in - 


order for making fuch arable Land à good S ward. 

$9. alſo, — wrong Notion of lanting theſ 
11 el den he ules of good 
7 bandrx, as is w ven to thoſe Qecupiers 
- of:Farms,: whoſe Intoreſts are concerned in tho re-. 
turns of their Wood and ſafe Foncing, that vhe 

thick, tall Growth. of the Hedge is the bie Ovens 
a Pers ——_— em 


in part de web Trees; fos firſt, the 
Drip ol Henke of —— tos pers 


—ů— under-fheots, are narroweg 
brogder, and of a, or- er this is of 
| den Uhle in. the thicker Woods, uber tho lows 


en Arm 2 and Branchas ave 
novtcd by. the Shade anch Fatt of Wates' from the 


rer e . ck er ork eee 


* and ——_— 


their ignaſe and & tent, Howes l Fa 
to imbibe and attract che Fertility — or Power | 
ous Earth, whereby the Underwood is kindred in 


Advanta 
make A 


of fuck weak, crippled 


Boughs, tg 
ach into A0 


where 


in ono Night's time five or fix r Horſos, or 


2 Flock of Sheep mayde twenty Pounds damage 
| but this is not all, for Boys and others . 
ſpoil a Hedge to come at the F . as bein | 

- thereto by this remare | Plantiog a 

ccels. 


And for theſe e it is that many are ſo far | 

from raiſing Trees (the Fruit ſort eſpecially) in 
| Hedges, that they have defiveyed great Nambers 
that have been found planged by — Predeceſ- 
ſors, For I have — a Hedge where Sal- 
lau, and white Thar have grown withany u. 
interruption of Trees, that torty Peles ws. nine 
Years cd have. returaed four Huadued A | 


worth twelve Shillings a Hundred, ” 


Indeed where 4 Berl. is ror, wi 


Woes in Hed fer his F 
dereſt, then 1 e that, an 
aur Head that it may TIEN 


* lde be dee lanting, on rom ita f 
ill de lefs prejudice thas man orharn Au 
the. black Cherry cree, by the Farmass in 


Ya is Seed to do. the, leak harm ia 
c of any Fruit Tree; becauſe the Drip of 


cui e ummy Tree is not fo 1 — and venomous 
to its „ Akane as is the Aſh, Walnut, Oc. 

It. is thereſore that I have deen induced to plant 
ſovera Rows « of Trees on graſs Baylks, or hedgs 


Greens 


its Growthz 2 in is that Cattle take the : 


| 
| 
| 
| 


-- 
<4, 
A 
fo by * . * 
E 
1 W * 
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Greens of ploughed Fields, within about ſix Foot 


of the Hedge; and that becauſe their Roots may 


the better enjoy the Virgin Mould under the Turf, 


and the Benefits of the Highway or Ditch, that 


in time they may penetrate into, without any con- 


| fGiderable hurt to the Hedge from their Roots or 


Heads; here alſo they are more ſafe from the Ra- 
pine of Thieves; the Fruit more commodiouſly 
thered; the Windfalls better ſecured, and the 

tle more convenicntly'lie and ſhade themſelves 


under their Boughs, to the great Enriching of ſuch 
Trees by their Stale and Dung. 


Fs n 
The Nature and Impr ovement of | the Black C RERT 


QEVER AT good Properties of tis Tree ha. 


ving lipp'd the Knowledge and Notice of 
Authors both Ancient and Modern, I ſhall be the 
more ſingular in the Illuſtration thereof; and be- 
cauſe this County of Hertford does certainly more 


abound in Plantations of the common Black Cher- 


y Tree, than any other in England, and particu» 
Bly thewefters Part where 7 now live, is as fa» 
mous for the Black, as Kent is for the Red or Fle- 
miſh Cherry; and this I can't do, I think in a bet- 
ter manner, than to inſert the Copy of a Caſe I 
drew up above a Year ſince on that Account, via. 
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REASONS humbly offered in bthalf of the 
Counties of Hertford, Bucks, Kent, Gc. for 
encouraging the Growth of the Black and 

ner... 


2 T by the late Act of Parliament for 
_  Prohibiting the Conſumption of the black 
and other Cherrys; the ſaid Counties are miſerably 
diſtreſs'd; For that the Black Cherry in particu- 
lar, having many ſingular Advantages belonging 
to it, is, by the diſuſe of it in Compound Liquors, 
rendered of little or no Servicſe. 
Whereas this Fruit is in it ſelf of that healhful 
and cordial Nature, that it is a Corrector of ſeve- 
al ſorts of Liquors, particularly in Moloſſes and 
Malt Brandies; alſo. in Beer their Excellency is 
found, as well as in the wholeſome Wines, Syrups, 
and diſtilled Waters that are made of them, whoſe 
medicinal Qualities are beſt known to the Phyſici- 
„ Be... T 
- The Black, wild Cherry, for many Years paſt 
have been a ſort of Harveſt, both to the Owner | 
and the poor; to the firſt, in that it is a Fruit 
that moſt. opportunely precedes the Corn Har- 
veſt, and thereby is of ſuch Conſequence to the 
Farmer's Intereſt, that it oſten returns Money e- 
nough to defray the Charge of Inning his general 
Harveſt: The latter are employed in gathering 
them as they fucceſſively ripen, and ſo become a 
Subſiſtence for ſome time to their poor Families. 
_ 2 that buys them, ſhares in their 
Advantage by turning the Penny at the London 
Market, where they are generally twice retailed, 
and where the Diſtiller uſed to furniſh himſelf for 
making a Spirit from this Fruit, and correcting 


bis Brandics by thee @lubriousIafuſions. 1. 


them by grafting and bud 
chem by ging a dud 


© duke, white-hart, Bluck-Orleagce wt he the 1 
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The Black Cherry Tree in particular is alſo en · 
dowed "ys ſeveral beneficial Qualities; for it is 4 
Wood that is next ſerviceable to -the Oak, for 


The inſide bes long Hen Houſes, 228 Sc. And 


th, is of 


becauſe of its long Duration, 
and for 


Service to the — 7 in — 


Its fine red colour, which is encreas'd y letting 


it lie tyo or three Years on the Ground after i 


fs cat down; znd then it fb nearly contitenſdits 
Mohogony=word, as hardly to be diſcerned in the 


difference, both in its Grain and Colour, by the 
— 2 of 2 certain Liquor tnt the Joyner "tiles i 


Again this Tree of alt chers is the moſt com- 
mon and the caficit introdated NN Woods and 


Apart here the Rooks, zwe 0h and o ther 

owl bring and eat the Cher wet By ect at Ne : 
diſtance; the Stone whereof falling to W a 

in a moiſt, ' thady Pacer, comes 9 

and better than 1 lanted, and often thereby db. 
tains a luxnriant ap-root ; from hence 4 fm d 3 


Nurſery, we are ſupplied with dealthifnl, th 
Tees, which we pant; e Saane 292 
and there improve 


our Fields, in regular 
din with varttcy of the 
al have” 9 2 


on theſe Standurcis; as 


to bear conftantty 


and this laſt which is the lateſt of Cherries, 

425 petullar Quality 954 to le; fr is 
_ . the moſt | ' Brandy 7A aft 
others by itz infufiorr 8781 to come up 
tothe Liquor called rurtiß Viftre y thut uſed 


Old at London for t t Wen Fer 15 alen bs 'T 


Black ( 28 7255 


ght 


N me 
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But in the Year 1730, there happened many 
miſerable Inſtances of diſcouragement, that this 
fine, uſeful Fruit met with; one being by a Te- 
nant between Chipperfield, and Rickmanſworth 'in 
_ this County, who paid in part of his Rent. 
twenty five Pounds per Annum for his Cherry 
Plantation; and after having gathered ſucha Quan- 
tity as to loſe five Pounds by them, called ſeveral 
of his Neighbours to view the remaining part left 
on the Trees; and, as J am told, they comput- 
ed them to be about two thouſand Dozen which 
he leſt to ſpoil, as not defraying the Charge of ga- 
thering: And near Watford there are ſome that 
| have paid above thirty Pounds a Year to Cherry 
Gatherers, (as I am credibly inform'd) and my ve- 
ry next e r. has received ten Pounds in 
one Seafon Clear of all Charges, for Black wild 
Cherries, though his Farm is worth but fifty 

Pounds a Year; and I can fay, that I have ſold 
the Fruit only of one Tree for a Guinea, and the 
Buyer gathered the Cherriees. 
nd not a little has been the Cry of the Poor; 
as well as the Complaints of the Farmers; and I 
doubt not but thoſe Landlords who are concerned 
in Cherry Grounds will be more ſenſible of this; 
when their Rents ſink, which is now more likely 
til... or ns 
Theſe Trees we tranſplant out of the Woods 
at ſeven or eight Foot high, and about two or three 
Inches diameter, in October or February, without 
their Heads, which forwards their making new 
Roots; ſo that the ſecond Year following (and 
ſometimes the firſt ) about a Fortnight after Mid. 
immer, we bud on their new Shoots, what ſort is 

liked beſt; by taking the largeſt Buds about an 


Inch in Length off the ſtrongeſt upright Shoots, 


and witha very quick oy before the Sap is dry, 
put them into a little Inciſion of that Size firſt 


$90 _ .. \'The Praise : 
made in the Bark, like a reverſed I, on which 
nicety depends yery much the good or bad Growth 
of the After-head; this we bind about with Yarn 

very exact, that all Parts of the Bud and Bark a- 
bout it, may touch and receive a Communication 
of the Tree's Sap; then at a Month's end, we take 
the thing very gently off; and about Chriftmaſs al- 
| 155 that, cut the new budded Shoot off, four or ſix 
Inches higher than the Bud, on the contrary Side, 
with a Slope that the Water may not deſcend on 
the Bud, which like wiſe muſt afterwards be kept 
tree from all natural Shoots that will be, ſure to 
make their Attempftss 
„There are ppp ſorts of Cherries, as the Ker- 


roons, Ohe Morclla, Great-purple, Little- 


Jay, Crown, illiac,, : omegranate, Carnation, 
Egrior | Merry 2, Cluſter, Sp aniſh, Amber, N On- 
ich, Naples, Biggarreaux, Kings, Princc-royal, 


Arch-dukez Commop-duke, May-duke, Biquar, 


and Dwarf; The four ſort of Farts 5 Lukeward 
and Gaſcoin, beſides the Kentiſh or Flemiſb Cher- 


: Ot all which Number, I only make uſe of the 
: Kerroon , Orleans, e Kentiſh, the Harts, 
and the May-duke, and of thein I think che Ker- 
roon excells; this is a large, ſhining Black, with 
a leſſer Stone and more Fleſh than the Harts, will 
thrive in any ſort of our loamy Grounds in the 
_ Chiltern, and will beſt bear a long Carriage: but 
like the Beech, refuſes moſt Parts of the Vale, and 
fv does all others that L know of, except, the May- 
duke; that lovely, great, red Cherry, that comes 
| early and bears conſtantly, - Theſe hudded Cher- 
rics are now. vaſtly improved, not only in young, 
but alſo in old Trees, whoſe Heads are cut off a- 
bout Chriſtmas, leaving a few Shoots or Boughs 
on, to draw up or employ the Sap (otherwiſe 
they often die) which the very next Summer will 
throw out new Shoots, that may the Summer 
3 ST ER. 
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following be budded to quick Profit, as I have 
done by ſeveral of my own that are now fine Trees. 

Of theſe improved forts, both young and old, I 

think I have between two and three Hundred 
growing in my Fields, that annually require to 
have their Moſs rubbed off, and their Hoop- out- 
ward Bark juſt ſlit down with the Point of a Knife 
in pril, ſo that the inner one be not wounded, 
| left the Gum iſſue out, and the Tree die or pine: 
This is of ſuch conſequence, - that a Tree will 

grow in Bulk more in two or three Years when-ſo 
: nd: than in fifteen if let alone: But no hoy 
Dungs muſt ever be uſed to the Roots of this Tree, 
for it is entirely contrary to the Nature of th 
Cherry, that always affects cold Soils more than 
warm ones. 8 5 3 
Theſe, as well as ſome: other Trees, ſome- 
times ſuffer by the Hone y- dews in the latter Part 
of the Spring, and in Summer, by their falling on 
the Leaves, and there, by its corroſive Nature, 
furl them up, and breed the green and other 
Flies, that aſterwards greatly hurt the Fruits of 
the Earth, and the Cherry in particular, and are 
called by the Country-folks Ladlemen, becauſe 
they hollow the Cherry by their bite, and cauſe it 
to fall; theſe and Caterpillars will ſometimes ſo 
feed on the very Leaves, that they will be almoſt 
caten up. The beſt Cure for this is burning Straw 
under the Tree, or throwing or ſquirting a Quan- 
tity of Water on it. There is alſo another Blight 
occaſioned by the eaſterly and other Winds in the 
Spring; theſe will ſometimes, by their frigid Po- 


* 


tency, oblige the Leaves to turn yellow and fall 


5 off, ſo that the Tree will be almoſt naked as at the 


approach of Winter; whereby the Bloſſom or 

Fruit often falls from the Tree, or grows ſmall 

and inſipid. Another Blight there is by the Va- 
pour, Fogg, or Miſts that ariſe from low Grounds, 
e — that 
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that in the Spring are often fatal to the young 
Fruits; it was theſe that ſpoiled my Cherrics this 
laſt Scaſon, 17 32. that grew in my bottom Grounds, 
which lying more from the Sun's Influence 'than 

the Hills, the Froſts and theſe by their long con- 
tinuance in this Situation, prov'd deſtructive to 
the Fruit, tho? ſo late as in the Month of May. 


"The Nature, and Improvement of the HozNBEAN. 


| if HIS is in great Reputation for both Copſe- 
hedge” and Wood, and is planted in many 
Parts, but more abundantly about Whethamſtead in 
this County, for its ſeveral good Properties, viz. 
It is a Wood that will grow on poor, hilly, 
gravelly and barren Grounds, and much more in 
a good Soil; but wherever it grows, in runs into 
fine, high, ſtrait Poles at a moderate Pace, and 
they very cloſe together, and is not of that per- 
nicious Nature to kill his Under-Neighbour by 
dripping on its Head; as Sallow, Aſh, Hazel and 
Mapel will, which makes this ſo advantagious 
both in Copſes and Hedges; for that a great Num- 
ber of Stems will grow and flouriſh in a ſmall 
Quantity of Ground, and in Wood and Hedge 
will be fit to cut down in nine, twelve, or fiſteen 
Years to good Profit. 5 
HBeſides, in a Hedge in particular, this Wood 
is, by a ſtrait, regular plantation of it, no lefs 
ornamental than uſeful; for here its uniform, cloſe, 
and tall Growth makes it preferable about Walks, 
1 5 198 5 Gardens, 


— 
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Gardens, Parks and Fields, where it will cary its 
Leaves to the very bottom: And here it makes a 


moſt noble Fence againſt the Treſpaſs of Cattle; 
for in its Nature, nothing of Eugliſt Woods ex- 


cells it for hardneſs, but the Box, Yew, Sc. the 


Plaiſh of it being ſo ſtrong, that it will lie acroſs 
ina Hedge like a Rail, and not yield to the E. 
forts of Horſe nor Cow, as ſeveral of the afore- 

mentioned ſorts will, which renders its Poles of 
great Uſe in Mills, ſmall Rafters, Heads of Bee- 
tles and Flails, esc. and ſo far exceeds moſt o- 


ther Fire-woods, that when it is burnt cnou 


the Coals will hold a bright Fire like Charcoal tor 
„%%% ab MT 
I found a few Stems in a Copſe-wood that I 
bought fifteen Years ago, but they arc not ſo plen- 
tiful here, neither in Stoms nor Trees, as in ſome 
other Parts: However, our Neighbourhood now 
have begun planting the Sets in their Hedges at 
the time of their making, and are moſt expediti- 
ouſly raiſed by thoſe of an Inch diameter; theſe 
may be alſo raiſed from their Seeds ſown in Octo 
ber or November (that are ripe at that time) in 
ploughed Ground well manured and in a fine 
Tilth, or in Furrows made in ſtrait Lines by the 
Plough at any diſtance; or by putting their Sets 
in a Bank made by throwing up Mould out of 2 
Ditch, in a ſingle or double Row almoſt cloſe to- 
gether (for Hedges are ſeldom too thick as I can 
find) which will be an excellent Fence in Grounds 
of Corn, Graſs or Wood; and by thus planting 
the Sers, four Years will be got 1n advance, for 
the Seed will not appear till the ſecond Spring 
after ſowing. Theſe Sets may be found at: the 
bottom of Stems, both in Woods and Hed- 
ges, and planted in O#ober ; if in Woods, their 
Side-ſhoots maſt be only pruned off, but. not 


their top but in Hedges they thould be cut at ſet- 


\ 
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ting to ſix Inches in Length, for then they will 
por thick; or to be more ſure of a ſtrong Fence, 
hite-thorn may be made every ſecond Plant, as 
beſt enduring the drip and cloſe planting of the 
Horabean, and will by its more ſhort-Head, with 
the help of an adjoyning Ditch, ſo ſhade and moiſ- 
ten its Roots, as to contribute not a little to its 
rr 1 PROFLE RD! 
The Secd in its Shape, Bulk, and Colour, is 
much like that of St. Foys, and will hang in a 
Hedge in a mild Winter till Chriimas. There 
arc ſome of theſe Trees of a large Diameter in Lu- 
ton Park, and in ſome other Places preſerved as 
Pollards, but are of ſlow Growth. 1 


CHAP. XIV. 


The Nature and Improvement of the | LiMe Tree. 


11 E Lime, or Lindon Tree grows very uni- 
form in Rows to a great Bigneſs, where their 
Soil is a good Loam, or a Loam with a Clay Bot- 
tom, provided it is not in a wettiſh\Place, for then 
it's apt to rot its Roots; or if it is a loamy Gra- 
vel, they will thrive very faſt, but not in a ſharp, 
* Sort, for that will ſtarve their Roots; nor 
in the dry, hot Sands; becauſe in the firſt Sort, 
where there is a ſtrong, ſound Bottom, they will 
hold their Leaves till Michaelmas, but in the two 
laſt, they'll complain and be yellow a Month or 
two before that time. The Male and Female have 
different Productions; the Male has a ſmall Leaf, 
and a faſt, knotty Wood; the Female grows ſoon- 
er, its Leaves larger, and brings forth fine per- 


fuming Bloſſoms in the Spring with reddiſh ow, 
8 | 2 | that 
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that give a ſtrong Inyitation for. its planting be- 


fore Doors in Towns and Country, not only for 


Pleaſure, but Health alſo, as being a very good 
Cephalick, and Aſſiſtant to the. Nerves, to thoſe 


that can enjoy enough of its delicious Scents. 


It may be 8 by its Seeds, ſown di- 
rectly from the Tree, the latter End of Ocsober, 
or preſerved in Sand and ſown in February; or it 
may be encreaſed by Layers, buried in the Earth 


w ith their young Shoots in Offoßer or February, 
as the Elm is; or tranſplanted in ſmall Sets taken 


from the Roots of old Trees; or if they aye lars 
ger, and of a Foot diameter more or leſs, they will 
grow, provides the Heads are cut ren 
to the 1 tion, | 
whatſoever; for if the Head is left on when re- 
lanted, as was on it at taking up, it muſt not 
be er ected that the ſame Roots will carry the 
ſame Head without languiſhing, if not dying en- 
tirely; becauſe in this new Situation, the Roots 
haye hard Work to ſtrike in and naturalize theme 


ſelves; and therefore they ought to have the help 
of 6-light Mould, the better to run into, a little 


Or no 


or no Head, that the Roots may ſhoot the ſtrong- 
er, and tranſplanted preſently, that the Air dry 


Iv * 


not any of their Roots. 


The Lime will not make proper Hedges for 
Fields, yet for Walks and Gardens it will an- 
ſwer very well in a cloſe and beautiful Growth, 
but beſt of all in fine Avenues, at twenty or for- 
ty Foot diſtance; and then they will not. only 


make pleaſant Walks, bur alſo prove a noble Shade 


and Shelter from Blights and Severities of Wea- 
ther, if planted on the Eaſt or North-Side of a 
Houſe or Garden, as thoſe are in 4ſbridee Park, 
where a long Row of tall Limes at ten Foot diſ- 
tance now grow, that meaſure three Foot dia- 
meter at bottom, and were there firſt ſet in the 


oots; and this Caution affects all Trees 


3 Year 
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| Year 1660, on a loamy, high Ground, under 

which, about a Foot or eighteen Inches deep, is 

. nde 5 n 
This Wood is of a ſoft Nature, and therefore 

uſed by the Kxel-maker, Carver and ſome others. 
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CHAP. Xv. 
4 he Nat ure and Improvement of the Horſe CHENUT, 


been a Gardener under Mr, London and Mr. 
;/e, and liv'd a Mile from me, who about rwen- 
ty Years ago put ſome of the Nuts of this Tree 
into Drills, or Holes, in a rich Garden Mould 
five Inches deep, a Foot aſunder, and in Rows a 
Foot apart; theſe, after two Years were tranſ- 
planted into a Nurſery, in Lines two Foot diſ- 
tance, and about four Foot from one another, firſt 
cutting off their downright Tap-Roots; here they 
remained till they were ſeven or eight Foot high, 
and then tranſplanted where they now are; ſome 
of them grow in a circular Manner at twelve Foot 
diſtance, and encloſe a Piece of Ground where 
Carpenters work; the reſt were planted cloſe to 
Park Pales at ten Foot aſunder, to ſerve in time 
inſtead af Poſts to ſupport and faſten them to, for 
this Wood like Aſh will ſuffer Mortaiſes in their 
Bodies without complaining, as all the Cherry 
and other gummy Sorts will; and altho' it is 
but twelve Years ſince their being fix'd for good, 
they ſome of them are now above eight Inches 

diameter. e | 
The Top or leading Shoot ſhould never be cut 
off in Standards, only ſome of the GEN 1 

| BCLIOKE 


I WAS acquainted with one that had formerly 


E 


in 
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before they leaf, may be pruned away to kee 
hey 0 ſo prevent the ne Di 


ge, that is often fatal to ſothe of the As ms 6f 
this Spalt, brittle Wood, that I have ſeen broke 
off, when almoſt alt others have eſcaped, But 

where Hedges of this are planted for Ornament, 
at four Foot diſtance each Set, ſeveral of their ap- 
per Buds muſt be annually cut off with the Knife, 
and not the Sheers, to make them grow thick and 


ſtron 
pn: , Tree i is of ſo quick a Growth, that i it Has 


been obſerved to Shoot an Inch in Lesgth i in twem- 


ty Tags Hours in all irs Branches, which was proy- 
| — by the aforeſaid Gardener 7 by Y 55 4 Stick 
even with the Twigg; ; hut this faſt brenn is 
partly over aftcr pril and May. Fhey will alſo 
grow to a large Bigneſs, as may de ſeen by thoſe 
In Caſbiobury Fark. 1 will proſper i in our cold 
Country on dry Banks, and oa Mould that have 
7222 or gravelly Bottoms, but beſt in the richeſt = 


on Hedge ge or 3 it is excellent to the 
at the , when its clammy, turpentine 
Bud breaks yr: into curious, Cipided hanging 
Leaves, and bear Cluſters. wy beautiful. Flowers 
that perfume the ambient Air, and after chat, 
| plcaant Sight by their great Brown Nuts; but for 
its ſoft Wood 7 can't account er, otherwiſe than 
that it may ſerve tor ſome Uſes unknown to me, 
beſides the Fire. ; 
I ſhall ee this Subject with. an Exp reit . 
on from 2 Swiſi that I knew, who brought 1 2 
Nuts in his Pocket at firſt from Find/or, that.now 
ns > res; ſays he in Froncb, Fe ſuis ſhrpris, - 
2 4 F, r cas Arbres d the # foi 
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ink, chat | cured ace al thelo ine Trees TE 
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: ig the. fame manner as 2 Acorn | is, 
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CL be Nr, and Improvement of the Sweet 8 


HIS Tree grows well, but not fo fiſt as 
the Horſe Cheſnut; and i is ſa much like the 
Oak in Sap and Heart, that it is hard to be diſ- 
ringuiſhed, and will anſwer to the fame purpoſe 
in many things. The Laths alſo of this are fold 


for the ſame prico as thoſe of Oak. A Barn of 


this Wood is now ſtanding, as J am informed, at 
Squire Snellis near Cum, that has brought the 


very Carpenter under a Miſtake in his Gueſs. In 


Abridge ark, one of theſe Trees was felled a- 


bout ourtecn 'Years ſince, that out=meaſured all 


others there in its Diameter, and many of them 
are now growing in Goſambury Park by St. Albans, 
and at Penly near me. 
In Copſes yi yield moſt fine tough Poles, 
that ere ve for grounds, «Fork-ſtales, Ec. 
where if it 'be wel booked aſter, will in about 
twenty Vears get up to a ſmall Timber, and re- 
turn 2 pleaſant ripe Fruit in Ofober, that now-a- 
days are in' much requeſt cither roaſted or boiled, 


and cat alone, or with Pork as Potatoes, and 


in ſeveral other Faſhions, It's a: Tree that is ve- 


ry hardy, will grow-on Mould with a Clay Bot- 


tom, or in ſandy or other Loams, in any cold, 


bleak Place, Where it will ſtand firm by its ſtrong 


ho ap Roots, and therefore may be made a Shelter | 
gainſt the North or Eaſt Winds, or planted in 


Leeguss; - and to have it thus anſiver, its Nuts 


ſhould - be ſown or planted at the fame Ties. and | 
If 


3 
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If in Copſes, then the Ground muſt be well 
manured and ploughed into a fine Tilth, and that 
into Furrows, at tix Foot diſtance, wherein may 
be put four or fire Cheſnuts very near together; 
then at five Foot aſunder as many other ſort, and 
ſo forward, and at ſuch Diſtances may be put in 
Sollar»ſets, Aſhen-keys, and Hazel-nuts in'Q&6-. 
ber or February, firſt harrowed croſs-ways before; 
the Sets are put in; by this Method they may bel 


drawn and thinned when at ſufficient Heights, | 
leaving only the Maſter-ſhoot, and will grow, if 
kept hoe'd, very faſt, and be fit for felling in twelve 
Years time, if the Ground is in good Heart; for 
it is this that govetns the After-ſucceſs ' of this. | 
Tree, and the Cheſnut - poles, as well as good 
Planting and Cleaning; there may be alſo left, 
vrhat Standards and at what diſtance is thought fit; 
always carefully keeping the Eo Hi, pruncd 
cloſe to their Bodies, that their Heads may not 
ſhade nor drip on the Underwood too much; this 
way is far beyond that artificial one, of keeping 
the Nuts in Sand, and planting them in Spring, 
becauſe it is freed from the riſque of Spiring be- 
fore the Nut is put into the Ground, — alſo 
from unnatural - Tranſplantations; ' the Fruit is 
preſerved in dry Earthen Pots, kept very cloſe 


. "0 


in a dry, cold Place. 


— 


eee ee vi | 

The Nature aua Improvement of the M APLE. - | 

1 is a Wood frequently found in Copſes 5 
. and Hedges, grows in moſt Soils, but beſt 


in dry-Loams, Gravel or Chalks, and is for its L 
* iS: lightneſs, _ 


C: = 
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tneſs 1 and diaper d Gn excel - 
kerle many Uſes, well I known to ſeveral Ar- E 


In a | Hed 4 7 it e 4 brittle, ſos ie Wood, ; 
and apt to fly before the Ax or Bill, — that there 
7 no ſuch ching as making it in Froſty Weather; 


ti 


Z but has this good Property belon ing fo ie, that 


it will grow ich the leaſt Rind t 
210 or > Hembead, of any other. 
is Wood being of a light, ſoft Nature, is. 
tot fo profitable to burn as ſome are. They are 
ſometimes made Pollards, but make a ſlow Return 
that way; in Standards they ſeem to do better, 
auſe they 8 not ſubject to thoſe Evils that the 
lard is; for this being a ſoft Wood; is apt to 
let in the Wets after their Toppings, whereby 
2 Bodies often become rotten and — But 
they anſwer; the beſt of all in Hedges, becauſe 
they will here throw up great Numbers of en- 
creaſing Shoots, and where they like, will anſ 
pace with the Sollar and Aſh. 
© This Wogd is of more value, than aniibary 
Woods arc, for their diaperd Knots and curled = 
Gul, that have given it the Name of the _ 
's Tail; its white Colour and light Bod | 
2 N it a very commodious ſort for — ne 
Guns, Knifc-handles, Inlaying, Muſical — 
ments, Oc. but with us, = chicf Uſe is, in mak- 
ing Trenchers, Diſhes, 8 poons. and ſeveral other 
curious Turncr's Ware; and therefore it is, that 
the bigneſs of its Body makes it more valuable, 
which is much hindered” and kept back from the 
time it is made a Pollard; nor Frould it be trim- 
med up of its Sides, for i it is by theſe Side-thoots 
that its fine Knots are encreaſed, which made it 
in former Days in other Countries be more v alu- 
able than any other Wood ſor Tables, Gc. witch 


tempted the Ambition of _ Men, to be _ 
a 


is left to its 
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than an iu { profuſe. in the purchaſe of 'thoſe - 


Goods, and Conveniences that were made of it. 


It is a Tree — gt not much damage b 112 


Breadth for: this We Growiti; but 16 


Parts of the Vels they grow faſter-and digger han 
in our Chiltern 3 hewever, at beſt it is 9 


Growor in all the three Shapes, of Standard, Pol- 
lard, and Stem; for which Reafon,: I think te 
ftock up ſeveral of che latter in my Spring Wood; 
to make Room for a more profitable fork And 
— its beautiful white, and ſcarlot Keys, Ichi 
they are more agreeable in Trees, or Hedges of 
Walks; or Gardens, here chat Pleaſure is mere 
valuable, than in Fields that are better "furniſhed 
by 'thoſe ſorts, which arc or note p rofitable for 

Fencing and Fuel. Un 92 2 Lifts i 

Where it has deem; i it erhauteth the Ground 
mue Legge makes it but a bad Neighbbur 
to ſome others; on like the! A [oy 
ts aps! e a e fo! 


f 
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HE Hazel is a general Wood, both in Cor 
ſes and Hedges, and will grow in moſt Soi 
un Situations, but beſt in rich, loamy and dry 

_ Grounds. It is certain they have their good and 
bad Propertics as ſome others have; for Hoops, 
Rods, and Poles ariſe from the Hazel. as well as 


by Traits on the —— this Wood has its Inoon- 
veniencies, 


— 


veniengics, as growing hollow in a Hedge, and. 
often lets Cattle through into other Grounds; it; 
is not a very ſpoedy Grower, and often invites the 
PFilcher todamage its Hedge, by getring the Nuts: 
It is alſo obſerved, that in five Plaiſhes, hardly, 
one lives; and if the Hedge is not made in nine 
or twelve Vears, the Bodies are apt to die, but it 
muſt never be made under nine. 
This Wood grows leſs into Profit, becauſe it 
has not a very extenſive Root to make it anſwer, 
and therefore agrees beſt in company with the Sal- 
low, which likewiſe takes up but little Room in 
the Earth; and alſo with the Tap-rooted Sort, 
that runs deep into the Ground. The Gollins, on 
Catkins of the Hazel appear in December; and 
their little red Bloſſoms in January; the former 
is the Male- plant, and is to the Hazel as the 
Teiſticles are to the Animal; the latter is the Fe- 
male- part, and receives the Duſt of the Golline 
that the Wind blows into them, by which the 
S 1% ti i 20200 whot o7 - 
They are raiſed by. Nuts, 1 ripe, ot 
in the Spring, after being kept the Winter in Sand, 
or by Suckers from the great Roots, as our way 
1s here, when we make a new Hedge or thicken 
old ones, About Beconsfield and Urbridge there | 
are great Plantations of Hazel, that return conſi- 
derable Sums by their Sale to the Hoop-benders; 
and arc alſo of vaſt Service to the Thatcher, by 
| Its Stretchers, Sprays, and Withs, which mach 
expoſes it to the Rapine of Thieves. This re- 
minds me of a Story of one, who having Occaſi- 
on for ſome Quantity of them, bid the Workman 
go about the Country and get enough for his Uſe; 


29 9 61 
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| the Man went, but returning quickly, the Maſter 


faid, I hope you have not cut theſe out of my 


tell where to get better. I bave met * ; 
ain | er | | y | 


Wood, yes, 14ys the Man, becauſe I could not 
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ly in the Morning, Perſons with large Bundles 
of Pieces about fix Foot long, cut out of Hazel 
poles in the Wood, which they clandeſtinely 
ſell; and for much fuch a Reaſon, I was brought 
under a neceſſity ſome Years ago to ſtock up one. 
of my Copſe-woods, that grew ' near a publick 
Highway, half a Mile from my Houſe, and con- 
vert it into arable Ground, ag.. 
The Kernel of the Nut is more pleaſant than 
wholeſome, as is too often experiene d, eſpecially 
2 younger ſort; a ſad Inftaneo of whieh had 
ike to have been verified, in a Servant Boy ot a+ 
'bout fourteen Years old, that then waited on the 
| Rev. Mr. Colemare, now Rector of our Pariſh, 
who had eaten ſuch a Quantity, that two Phyſi- 
cians were conſulted, who ordered Quick- ſilver 
to be given him. LS 4; 
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| The Nature and Improvement of the F 1.3.x Tree. 


P this Sort, there were ſeveral Rows plant- 
dd about thirty. Years ago on our Green or 
Common, at twenty Foot aſunder, that now by 
the cloſe Growth and Cover of their Heads, make 
- ſeveral delightful, ſhady, cool Walks in the hot- 
teſt time in Summer; and alſo a pleaſant Sight by 
their ever green Heads all the Winter; theſe have 
got up thirty Foot high, and are eighteen Inches 
diameter of Body: Here they flouriſn on a high, 


loamy Mould à Foot deep, under which is a red 


Clay: Alſo very near me, grows a fine ſilver-firr 
before our Miniſter's Houſe, on the ſame Soil char 
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was planted about forty Years ſince, and is no 

ne of the higheſt Trees in theſe Parts of m4 
Foot diameter. This is a moſt faſt Grower in this 
Jort of Ground, and indeed in almoſt every other, 
even in the moſt Northern Parts of Great- Britain, 
if its Roots have room enough, and its Head kept 

trimm'd up as it mounts in height, which will 
greatly forward its Altitude: For it is certain, 
this and all other Trees grow ſooner and ſtronger, 
where they are free from the Encroachment of a- 
ny other, and can enjoy a full diurnal Diſ- 


ge of 
their erude Sap, by force of the Sun and Air, at- 
traction; and not only this, but the whole vege- 
table Kingdom is highly improved, where its 
Subjects have a frank Opportunity of nocturnal 
Suckions and Imbibings of the Aerial, Terrene 
and Marine Salts, that both the Earth, Dews, and 
Water plentifully afford, where there is room for 
their Communication; and then the Wind will al- 
ſo have a full 2 to ſhake their Heads, and 
looſen their Barks and Roots, whereby a natural 
Perſpiration will be the ee which 
is one main Part of a Tree's Life, and more of 
its quick Growth; for by the Winds thus ſtrain- 
ing the Bark, the Pores of that ſpungy Subſtance | 
become more dilated and extend 


or ne E prepared to 

pire aw and t * * Jui - 

Les 3 and it t cauſes a Condenſatie 
on, and thickens what remains in the ſmaller or 
larger Veins and Veſſels: Therefore it is a C, 
ry with me, Whether the Trees imbibe and receive 
more and moſt Supplies by 1ts Hark, than any o. 


ther 
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ther way; from the aqueous Air for the like Diſ- 
charges afterwards. And it is a conſtant ' Maxim 
with the Woodward, that the greater and higher 
the Head is, the more the Trees thrive; for then 

the many Parts of its Body bark, as well as that of 
its Arms, Boughs,' Branches, and numberleſb 
Twigs, are more expos d to the Potency of the 
Wind's Strength, that rom y relaxes and looſens 
the fibrous and ſtringy Parts of their ſeveral Barks 
and Roots, that beſt cauſe thoſe Recepts and If 
ſacs that Nature has ordained for their Health and 
Nouriſhment, I am very ſenſible, that in enter- 
raining this Notion, I diſſent from the Opinion of 
ſome Authors, but I cannot go from the Query, 
when I conſider that the Heads of Trees are the 
moſt ſappy Part of them; which endows their 
Barks and moſt of their {mall Bodies with ſuch 
hollow, ſpungy, - ſoft Parts, as makes them fit 
| Receptacles for their aerial, and aqueous ſalubri- 
ous Subſiſtenee; and that in the greateſt Summer 
Droughts, when all cheir heated and dried Parts 
often dra in, and more greedily reecive ſuch. 
Quantities of the nightly, dewy Eflaſions, as ſups 
ies the want of Kain for many Months toges 
ther; and/which makes a greater Lodgment on the 
Leaves and Barks, as they are more or leſs rou 
and ſpungy; for it may be obſerved, that the 
Rain does net run down the Oak and Elm, as it 
does the Beech and Firr: The Reaſon, I preſume, 
is, that the Imbibing is ſo great in the dented 
and hollow Bark, as ſtops its Currency, which on 
the {moother ones falls with more Velocity; and 
where the Bark is rougher, the Leaves in ſome are 
finer and narrower, as thoſe of the Oak and Elm 
are; and though the Moſs is an Excreſcence, and 
better off'a Tree than on, yet while there, it has 
a ſtrong Retention of the Dews and Rains, by 
112903 h i ET. 
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its velvet ſhaggy Parts, and helps to communicate 
the ſame into the Body, and many Branches and 
Tuwigs; and to ſupply the want thereof, we frote 
and rub the Bark with the Back of a Knife, Hair 
Cloath or otherwiſe, till it's dilated, opened and 
Jooſened, in order the better to take in and imbibe 
the Air and Water. 946 eta 1 
The Leaves alſo are contracted, and in ſome 
Meaſure furl'd up by the Sun's vehement Atrac- 
tion, that þy _ are expanded for the better re- 
ception of the Dews; but whether it be the Leaves 
or the Bark, that moſt receives the Air, Dews and 
Rains, it is certain they are both concern'd as 
Vehicles, to convey them to the Roots and ma- 
ny Veſſels appertaining to the Tree. And 'tis as 
true that there is a Moiſture in the freſh, open 
Air, that the ſpungy Parts of all Trees and Plants 
imbibe and take in as part of their proper Nou- 
riſhment; and therefore it is not the Juices alone 
that the Roots draw from the Earth that ſup- 
ports a Plant, but the Air alſo gives it a propor- 
tionable help, elſe a Tree or Plant kept in a Houſe 
would ſubſiſt there; but the contrary is plain, that 
Juch Plant or Tree would ficken and tie if con- 
find from the freſh Air; ſo that though the Earth 
nouriſhes at the Root, tis the Air and Dews that 
help in a joynt Aſſiſtance to bring forth and carry 
ſor ward their Growth. This hardy, uſeful and 
quick growing Tree, that ſeldom refuſes any Si- 
tuation or Soil, except the hurlucky Chalks and 
dry Sands, may be propagated by its Seeds that 
are got out of their hard, tough Branches, by 
being ſoaked in warm Water till they open, and 
then ſown in March in the Place where they are al- 
ways to remain: But if they are to be ſown in a 
Nurſery firſt and then tranſplanted, they may be 
ordered as other Seeds are, by raking them in and 

9 Covering 
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eovering them with fifted Mould half an Inch 
thick over them, and in three Years time they may 
be removed at Pleaſure, in 1h or Auguſt + How- 
ever, at beſt this is but Male-management, and is 
never ſo agreeable to the Firr and Pine, as if they 
grow where this Seed was firſt ſown or ſet ; and 
this J have wofully experienc'd in ſome Cherry 
Trees that I tranſplanted from Woods ſome ad. 
| tance from me, which will never make —— Trees: 
Firſt, Becauſe the Roots and ſmall Fibres were 
many of them broke and bruiſed by the Mattock 
and Spade in taking up: Secondly, By the Air's 
drying the ſeveral Parts before I could get them 
replanted; and thirdly, by the Rot and Canker 
that generally overtakes ſome of them before the 
can make their new Roots, whereby part of their 
Veſſels maſt be conſequently prejudiced, and the 
Tree crippled in its Growth ever after. 12 
Or the Seeds may be ſown broad Caſt on well 
manured and ploughed Grounds, and only har- 
rowed in October or March; or in ſtrait Furrows 
made by the Plough at any diſtance that is thought 
roper. And what encourages the Growth of this 
ree, is, its being ready for building in thirty, or 
forty Years; and therefore it's Pity Plantations are 
not made of this Wood with all Expedition on 
muy Eſtates, where they will grow beyond- moſt 
.. 77 505 oo foi, ee 7 . 
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TIF HIS Tree js one of the ſoft, woody Tribe, 
and therefore grows faſter than thoſe, whoſe 
Bodies are more cloſe and hard. The biggeſt that 
have been known in theſe Parts, grew ſome Yeats 
fince at Squire Copping's at Market=Street, that 
meaſured above ſix Foot in its Diameter, and ſerv- 
ed to encloſe a Piece of Ground by paleing, that 
its Boards made. It is alſo excellent for the Tur- 
ner in r Ware, Trenchers and Spoons, 
by reaſon of its great Whiteneſs and Lightneſs, 
and ſells to them generally for fix Pence the ſolid 
Foot, It is a beautiful Summer Tree, as appears 
by its curious, large Boughs and Leaves, that af- 
ford a pleaſant Shade, and as fine a Sight when the 
large Cluſters of its Seed makes their pendant 
Shows in reſemblance of Grapes. It may be en- 
creaſed by its Layers, Keys, or Sets. 1. is cal 
led a profitable Tree on account of its quick 
Growth to a great Body, and for its hardy Na- 
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ture, as proſper ing well on high, dry Grounds, 
c han Sen in low Gravels. : 
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_ and in moſt other 
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Of the Nature and Improvement of the 8 A 1- 
Els is mote of the amphibious Nature in 
1 my Opinion, than any other of the aquatick 
Tribe; by reaſon of its general Growth, either 


— 


in low, watery Situations, or in high, loamy, 
avelly Grounds: This is that which is ſaid to 
ay the Horſe before the Oak will the Saddle, and 
deſerves a longer detail of its many valuable Pro- 
perties, than this Opportunity will give me leave 
to enumerate: It is this that will, beyond all o- 
thers, ſuffer it ſelf to be cut to Profit in a Hedge 
at four or five Tears end; ſo that where it is plant- 
ed with White - thorn (as ir beſt is) it may de made 
twice to onee of that: Here then the Farmer has 
three Crops of Hedge-wood in nine or twelve 
Tears, and at the ſame time enjoys the beft of 
Fences, which is thus made, v/z. n 
When the firſt Spit of Earth is thrown up, then 
lant on the ſame, about a Foot inwards towards 
the Field, the Sallow, or Salley Set, and Bed its 
Roots well on all Sides; at the ſame time cutting 


off the Head within four or ſix Inches of the Eartnß; 
then at four or eight Foot diſtance plant another, 
and ſo on; Now on the outfide, extream Part o 

the Bank, White thorn Sets muſt be planted with 
gheir Heads cut off in the ſame manner, and after 
the ſame length in a direct ſingle Row, as cloſe as 
they can well be put; then throw up the reſt of the 
Maald og the Roots of both Sallows and 


Thor us, 
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Thorns, whereby they will be — covered, , and; : S 
Diten at the ſame time mace.” 


Another War. / 


HROW up the firſt Spit of Mould i in or- 
der to make a Ditch; on this plant a ſingle 

Row of White-thorn-Sets "cloſe together, with 
their Heads cut off as before; then on the oppo- 
ſite Side lay in Truncheons or Sticks of Sallqw, 
cighteen Inches or two Foot long, and an 
Inch diameter ſlopewiſe, cut at each End hol- 
low like a Deer's Foot, "rhe better to ſtrike its 
Roots at bottom; and to carry off the Wets to 
them from the top; ſo has: the Roots of the 
Thorns, and the lower End of theSallow Pieces, 
will be near together in the Ground, but their 
Tops will be two Foot aſunder, by means of their 
lying in a contrary Slope; upon theſe throw the 
next Spit of Mould, then plant a ſecond Row of 
Thorn Sets on the firſt, and Earth them all 
over: By this Method there will be two Rows 
of Thorns and a ſingle one of Sallew, and be- 
tween them ſhould be a Hollow or Furrow made 
for the reception of the Rain. Or after one or 
two Rows of Thorns are thus ſet, Holes may be 
made in 8 oppoſite Side, thaken Iron Crow had 
juſt opened, herein ma th ut the Pieces of 
Sallow lopewiſe, by whic the Bark will be pre- 
vented ſlipping up, as it is very apt to do and 
die, when the Sticks or Cuttings are forced into 
the Ground of themſelves; and when the Sallows 
are thus buried, there ſhould only be left of them 
four or ſix Inches above the Earth, for the Shoots 
to come out at; this Hedge is beſt planted, and 
F {prey Foot Daten * in the Mongh a 17 fe 
bee - 
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ber, but may be alſo performed in any of the Win- 
ter Months if the Weather is open; and is the 

beſt Sort I ever ſaw; for by thus ſetting the Sal- 
lows at a due diſtance, and more: forward into 


the Field than the Thorns, the Workmen have 


room to cut them off from their ſeveral Stems with- 
out annoying the Thorns; ſo that they may be 
made twice in twelve V ears. 
But here JI muſt obſerve that there is an objeo- 
tion made aguinſt the Practice of cutting the Sal- 
| lows ſo often, becauſe, ſay they, the Roots will 
after this often cutting, puſh out with more than 
ordinary Vigour, and the ſooner: wear out and die 
before their natural time, according to the Pro- 
verb, One may ride @ free Horſe to Death. To which 
I anſwer, that this Objection is not regarded by 
many Farmers; for that the Sallows being thus 
cut, the Thorns much better enjoy the freſh Air, 
free from the Drip and Shade of this taller Sort, 
whereby they have a more frank Perſpiration and 
Inbibition of the nouriſhing: Dews and Air; and 
notwithſtandingthisdouble Operation, the Sallows 
will get up and:overtake' the Thorns at the end of 
twelve Years; beſides, a Sallow of all others is 
the eaſieſt and quickeſt propagated; inſomuch, 
that if a Stake is drove down into the Ground 
in any of the Winter Months when it is not 4 
Froſt, it is ſix to one odds if it does not grow; 
ſo likewiſe a ſmall Stick or Cutting of a Foot or 
two in length will do the ſame, provided the Bark 
is not drove up at its Bottom, and it lic rightly ia 
a looſe, proper Earth; for this, like all other 
Vegetables, beſt agrees with its prepared Mould, 
and that Soil as Nature has adapted it to; as the 
Oak on a Loam, the Beech and Walnut on that or a 
Chalk, the Cherry and Beech refuſes the Vale; the 
Maple and the Hornbean affect a dry Ground; ſo 
che Sallow beſt loves a loamy Ground with 0 


ſmooth and ſloping 


make their Lodg 
in part 


| ha 
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moift Bottom, though it will grow very well in 
loamy Graveis, and on any N of the black, red, and 
white Clays; but the hurlucky, dry Chalks and 
Sands it doth not agree with, as being contrary 


to its ſappy. Nature: Thus the | Apprehen» 


fion of wearing out the Sallow too ſoon is of 


no great Streſs, ſince they are ſo eaſily renewed; 


and alſo becauſe there 1s ſo ſeldom a want of 
ſuch Renovation; for I dare aſſert it for a Truth, 
by what I have heard and ſeen, that the Sallow 
Stem will endure fifty or more Years in a Hedge 
if rightly managed, by cutting off its Shoots cloſe, 

at each Operation; otherwiſe 
it may be ſpoiled in half the time; for this Waod 
being of the aquatick Namily, is of a ſoft, ſpun- 
gy Nature, and therefore will cafily imbibe and 
tet in the Wets at its Stump, if it is left ragged 
or level, and then enſurs Rottenneſs and Deſtfruc- 


tion; nor ffiould it be cut too high, for that will 


hinder much of the Stem's branching and decay it 


the ſooner; ſo that as the duration of this moſt 


ſerviceable Wood is valued, duc Care muſt be ta- 


Ten at ſuch times, to cut the Stem loſe, ſloping 
and ſmooth, that the Wets may not be able to 


ments, and this cycry judicious 
Workeiman ĩs appriſed of, and cherefore this Hedge 

icular ſhould never he made by thoſe that 
arc not Maſters of this uſeſul BranchiS i 7 


There is alſo another commodious Property be⸗ 


longing to ſuch a Hedge, that is, here is general- 
iy Wood enough to ſupply all Deficiencics that 
from the Huntſman and others, where- 
:rable Sums are oftentimes! paid for Da- 
mages, made by Cattle's breaking into others 
Grounds; or from the weaktieſs ot thaſe Fences 
that are too often ſo ſlenderly made for want of 


Wood, that it becomes a Temptation to them to 
break through, and haw important a ſtrong Fence 
TION" „ 3 
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Cople, and will grow on our dry Lands: ; [Another 


of them there is that delights; in vet, ſpewey 
Grounds, and is alſo a faſt Grower: ;The third has 
Bark ſomewhat reddiſh, its : e eſſer of 
a. darker Greegps0 Or e e Wood very ropgh 2155 
durable. ele all chem run 2 DOE faſt, and 
turn to a confi erable roſit ies, Kat, gles,. 
ve for Sa our! As ils, fall | 
„ and mie fils z and where Bech, hap 
Fed that ons; of 2 5 + Sf 6 a Body wy | 
F aa the ey are then red-h carte 
4 Thave ul ep uſed ſeveral, and will rend 1 into 
5 Sc. Fo kept dry, 8 0 to laſt as long 
oecalionel the Sayings. {Be the 
Oak. neer 7 e „ the pre _ 15 Wear it out. 
But chen it mult be cut down before, the arg 
Worm: takes it, that will Pes 78 cat jp 
Fjrh and other Parts of. the. 7 50 ſo th 5 = 


Finger may be turned init 505 Holes. These are 
yet Standard Trees nqy growing o 18 
near me, I believe ame; of th them ar Sal 
gy oot high; aud n was one late 
that grew among ſome tall Beech ſfald 1 Fein 
ty Foot high and 1 * Inches Sc 2 h 
Tang that had ad by Bottoms: where, Merc 
dure much longe ravels.. . of 
The Sollars — aa will. Ho ſometi es Pro EEE 
or more Poles, eight or as on. igh, an 
are beſt cut = wa in Winter, for the Top. : 
-Chair Turners Uſe as well as all. others, but per 
cial Care muſt be taken that. they are not 7 by 
any Cattle, for their ſolt; 8 5 Buds are grea 
. ae by chem, if they 17905 Ar, Poles are, ſpo 
ed and they will run into; br Falle ſpreadi1 70 
In a Copſe or Hedge che Sal owS may 
ned; by giving a Pole a Chop at 8 th 2 it 
may caſily bend to the Ground, where it muſt be 
kepe for fore d down, * l e, OKs. 
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In a Copſe, the Sallow is inferior to none, in 
its profitable, uſeful Productions, where the Soil 
is a Clay, or a Loamy Earth; here it beſt grows 
amongſt the Oaks, ſweet Cheſnut, Cherry- Tree, 
Hazel and Hornbean in Rows, at ſix or ten Foot 
aſunder; I mean where the firſt Three are to be 
left as Standards at proper Diſtances, becauſe theſe 
Trees have Tap-Roots, and ſeek great Part of 
their Food deep in the Ground; and the Hazel 
and Hornbean takes up but a ſmall Cire umferencg 
like the Sallow, Or it a Copfe wWwas to be new 
made on ſuch Land, I think none can return a 
greater Profit, than if it was entirely furniſhed 
with this ſort of Wood, of which, my Copſe and 
Hedges very much abound, - SW 
There is a ſort of Improvement to be made by 
the Sallow Stake of four Foot long, if rightly 
managed; and for this purpoſe I ſhall pur down 
the Notions of ſeveral of our Country- men. One 
ſays, that the beſt way 2 2 cut a Sallow ap; at 
„ F J; Io 
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— foping it four or five, and 
leave t 'F aphng jt our ly gn fþg ot r Si; longs ad 
myſt be cut a-croſs, and put a liel Stone into 
the Slit and plant it. ther, der hehe F 

be ſoaked in . Di Wat 5 two. or 1195 
5 85 15 94 aſlope 1255 ottom, and pre- 


ig e er Stick firſt, to 


ram Nipping, 35 other lays, 
2825 12 Bark kes mould b b che t juſt as Ze 


begins d i moron and planted dircety al 
bea f December laſt; I found a for Sallow: Stems 


amongſt Hazels, and as che | 
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CHAP. NI. 1 
The Natur: and ' Improvement o th the W's or Any: 


TEXT «6 the Salfor, 1 haxe introduced 
the Alp, becauſe 1 take this to have a great 
deal of the Sallo W's Nature, or though it 18 of 
the 'watry Tribe, yet it wil prof} er in 204 
tight Grog bat ſt in low, oll! 

n all manner of gf loamy Lands;. Where, lj 
Fi 25 it Lak be b to cut 8 COD. an. beſt of Ml 8 chr 
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e ag 1208 ot in my Mo es fy lng ns grow 
as ſuch. They are certainly a very uſeful, 122 
table Tree, 1 the Soil f 8 — _ 
| Natures and run to cat Height and in 
* "Years, but refuſe cſharp' "Gravel Is, Ch Chats agel 
Sadds. Thex are propagated in O Scaler or bes 
bruary, by Sets that muſt not have their Heads cut 
off, only their Sidt-ſhoots kapt iplached off, that 
they may the ſooner get out of Cattle's Way. 
Their Iſes ata 1 in Boards, Somers, Joyſts, 
Chair-frames, Kiln-laths for the Malſters, and 
Pales for Parks: Some, for the ſake of its. wbite- 
neſs and ſightneſs, mae Trenchers of this W 
Me: ir 16 apt. 40 tai, 40g n re Fe 
ate, diap bag 2 2 . 
In nur Churctby ard therolave. now growing ona 
Ap, and ſix ihitegarocd Treesthat were ſat of Sole, 


8 ſingle 
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ſingle Arms, put into the Earth apright and ſtak- 
ed well, within ſix Foot of a Hedge, in a Row 
at twenty Foot diftance, about thirty five Vears 
ago; theſe meaſure about Foot in their 
Bodies, which is but. narrow to;ſome of the ſame 
ſort, planted at the fame time, on the ſame Soil, 
before, our Parſon's Houſe ; but this is accounted 
for, whet it' n known _ the former are under 
large, ſpreading Heads, that commence from 
within ehen F Ss 0 of their Roo i, 70 that the Sap 
was chiefly employed in making Branches, 1 
the latter were more in Body than Head; becauſe 
they were kept trimm'd u * their Side-thoots to 
2 great Height, and are thereb 4 got near as thick 
again as the others: Now neither theſe, nor any; 
5 the Aquaticks are good Wood for Fire uſe, by 
reaſon of their great Spungitiefs ; and therefore 
— 8. juite wrong to let theſe Trees grow more in- 
cad than Bo ,. unleſs there be a Demand 
| for them by w ay of Shelter for Cattle, or to 72510 
off Winds; for the Body is much more valuable 
to the Ferre, than the Head ls to . Te 
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11 1 8 Wood proves it elf t to be of the 

1 Species of thoſe aquatick -/T'vces, the Pop- 

1 Aſp and Abel, by affecting and quick growing 
in the moiſt Soils and low Grounds, where the Sal- 
9 and others 18 the watry Tribe ai 


3 and 3 2 


and. one of RE beſt, large fe pos Wy ns 5 
"fon goodnels of Meadow and. Arable Landiz and 
altho' in the Vale of Alesbury,c, two. Miles from 
Minghoe, there is a very qhigf Hill 8 
5 ontaiging many. Acres 8 ploughed round, 
is ſaid DEVGRu WES dreſſed in the 8 
4 — and yet produces the ann off allo acts 
Erin: On che trvel Ground this Kart amoagt 
Mhite-thorn, and Sollar, - e k. off theſe 
Wh — — che Poplarz f hort 
not its Uaderrynd as many others, do. ; And al- 
ao about tows, ponent able Doors, when in 
both Places ihę Karthſis of «1black) fat, Any / Nor 
ture; hers, this runs, up tq'a great--Height: and 
Bulk, one whezSof! had filty; Fot of; Mood, 
only ten Fot length of rhe, Grand end ef ic Ber 
AS and ASE and then Parts, bee e 
Ared. Faggots.and 8 Stapks gf Fireqwoods |; 


Led i8angrogmpatal; ie Wk in 
Fes or. in 1 alks Ang. afford plpafant 
iews * — — fro mcit A, Silxer 5 
| Fee He Soho 7 
: 8 0 8 Arogerher inlow 


Sede but. will alſe, thrive and. proper he ye 
ADN on f ee u Hettomg, apt auer 
go hear. Lands; hat , 
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March to the latter End of 4pril, but the Set © is 
chiefly made uſe of in theſe. Part.. Hh” 

if any Gentleman has a mind ta propagate 
this Tree, they may be furniſhed by me, with 
theſe Sets; that Jean ſo order from Auguft to A. 
prin as that they will grow if ſent to any Part of 
11.70 by the Cartier; and alſa with Oak, Regely | 
2 Im, Sollars, Hornbean, Thorn, or Holly 
Sets; or with Acorns, Maſt, Keys of Aſh, or 
Soy Seeds of Hornbean and ſeveral other forts; 
rovided * Kh y Notice giyey m. 
But here I wouk he e that the 
White-wgads 4 N the Elm ſ r v fy faſt 27 

this wettiſh, flat Sail, is no general 

defy they barh $79 in a Hedge, where a Piaf 
have not chat Power to cxert tgemſelyes, ia the 
White-wogd has; hy reaſon here it enjoys its pro- 
@ god in à natural Manner from the wateriſh. 
art Tour it, as being 4 true Aquatick, which 
the Elm is not; rod 115 ern ron; n a high 
Ground, ae à Foot thi 15 dle d, and un, 
der that à red Clay in the Tg grow both 
theſe Sorts not far off each other; where they arg 
planted free from any qther Invader of their 1 — 
6 proper Diſtances: Now here the Elm mt 


ace with it, as being in its more Proper Soil 
itustien than the V een 
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The Nature, and Improvement of t be Porianand 
NY „„ © 4 . 


THESE Aquaticks arc propagated by Suc- 
'F- kers, . or Te by Suc- 
| kers, that may be bedded and planted in fine, hol- 
| Tow : Mould in Copſes for Trees, in Rows ten 
Foot wide, and at twenty Foot diſtance among 
Oaks, Aſhes, Cheſnuts and Cherry-trees, and 
Underwood of Hazels, Sallow, Hornbean, vc. 
where the Soil is Clay or Loam, proper for its 
Growth; and here it will anſwer very well as one 
of thoſe Sort, that ſeeks its Nouriſthment towards 
the top Earth, and be a natural Neighbour to the 
Oak, Walnut, Cheſnut and Cherry- tree; by 
drawing a different Juice out of thoſe many ſorts 
that the Earth abounds with, whereby leſs da- 
mage is done to the next Tree than if they were 
all of a fort. By Trancheons, or Cuttings that 
may be buried in Banks, in watry, marſſry Places, 
or by Sides of Ponds or Rivers, where they muſt 
be put in at four, eight or more Foot diſtance, 
two or three Foot into the Ground, and about 
half a one out of it ſlopewiſe; but if Succeſs is 
expected this way, their Bark muſt never be ſlipp'd 
up at their putting into the Earth: This is fo 
much like the Aſp, that there is not much diffe- 
rence to be perceived; and theſe like them grow 
in our Woods, where the Ground has a moiſt 
Bottom; but they grow beſt in the watry Grounds, 
for here they have more plenty of their natural 
Food, than on our high, dricr Lands, and will 
. | arrive 
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arrive to a uſeful bigneſs in twenty five or thirt 
Years, that will ſerve their Purpoſes as the Aſp 


will, for the- Aſp and Abel are both à Tort of 


Poplar, that grow equally faſt in tall; large Trees, 


and are alike encreaſed, and will fuffer any Wopd 
to thrive under them, without that Damage which 


moſt others will, produce, becauſe it does not 
ſpread (if it is trimm'd up) like the Oak or Wal- 
nut; the Leaves alſo are ſmall, and commonly un- 
der ſuch a tremulous Motion by the Wing, that 
they have not power to retain the Wets, that are 


often blown off from their high Heads, before it 


falls on its under Neighbour. For theſe Reaſons, 
it is a pity that mare. of theſe Trees are not plant- 


ed on our Loams, as well as in wetter Places; be- 


cauſe they bring gn, a. ſudden verdant Sight, and 

e 

vet Meadows and Marſhes, to very great and exe 
editions Prot. na.” CO won 


o the Fire than ſome is, becauſe, of its ſpun 
90 var 
al 


TM 475 although it is a Wood leſs ſerviceable 
5 S '# v \ | s | LEP 
w? A Parts, that abounds, with leſs Salt and 
S phar than many others; yet that Defect is ful 
Iy. 


ſupply'd in the many Uſes that this Tree is 


converted to, eſpecially to the Chair Turner, 
-. «*% + +3 — 8 ; : * & 2 W. 1 \ = * 
who, willingly gives five Pence per ſolid Foot if 
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C HAP. XXV. _ 9 
Tb Nature nd bam of 1 At ora. 


ETWEEN Hemel, Henthſteud, and Wi | 
ford, in the low watry Meadows, and by the 
River that runs through them, grows the moſt 
Alder that ever I ſaw; in flat, Tong Hedges, 
where their large, high Poles flicw themſelves in 
a beautiful Proſpect ro the Pers Travellers, and 
turns to a great Account ſt the Bartbam- 
Nead and Chefbunt Turners n low Ware, Who 
in that Commodity make more Conſuhmption 6 
this Wood and Beech, than any 6ther two Towns 
in Great-Brirzjn, as is ale by godd Judges; 
for with this Wood they make Diſhes, Bd Bowls, 
many other ſerviceable Goods, that are beer . 
and ſoftef than the Beech ar Blew atid wilt bea 
turning thinner than moſt others; 2 that to Plea- 2 
ſure Curiofity, a Diſh of K few Biker eff te 0 
out like a Hat; and of this, many of the Fre 
of the matted and other Chairs in London — 
made; as are Pattens, Clogs and Heels of Shoes; 
Gates, Hurdles and ſmall * 1 i 
Its Wood is beſt in watry Foundations to build 
on, where it is ſaid to harden like a Stone, and 
the very ſmall heady Part will ſerve to lay in 
Trenches, that drain Land to keep it hollow for 
the Water to paſs; bur inſtead of this, I uſed ſome 
large Flints ther I put together Archways, that 
anſwered com 1 to my purpoſe, by holding 
e as good no as at eh though it N. 2 — 
ang 
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done hek 2 Years, _ the Carts are often 
drawn over it. Gun-powder is. in part. made of 
» Coal, and the Bark formerly was yſed by the 
which obliged the Owners to As 
pril, for then it would run beſt; but now it is not 
ſo much uſed. this way, .decuult they have late- 
ly found out OY better that ſupplies its 
black Dy C.. Nl N Bun waar BG < 
he Vu is. yer apt to et between FA | 


Bark of this Wood after it is fell'd, and then it 
ia greatly N . ** © Terters/Uſe but to 
prevent x the 8 cars to Barł it in tine, 


pr then it wil bear keeping 1 if it is 
Li! 1 apes Te oo ich . bla . = 
ee is a peculia roperty; 88 
to this | Plant, iqr no Beaſt will crop it, be it young | 
or old, Wink s the — Charge aud T roo 


0 the mes it a | . Their Propagation 55 
5 th Nate 2nd where a Place js too | 
et, tor d ill Agurifh in highy bul- - 

in Hedges; in ſhort, 


therei is none of the aquatick ELL Will [raiſe more 

5512 and ſooner than the Alder, in wet, mea- 

edges, and in boggy, mobriſh Ground, avr 

th ee e . 
Hans wy: » by 
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THIS ase often arrives to large Stature, 
, cially the red Sort, that delights to be 
placed ts Alabigh Banks, as Mr. Werlidye fay s, where 
they will ſtrike their Roots dee 57. into the Ground, 
by Dliteh, Pond or River-ſide; theſe, like the 
Willow, will alſo grow in Clay or Ioamy Ground, 
either in Standards, Pollards, or in Hedges, and 
are in great Numbers about Bade; where ma- 
ny of them are ſold to the 1 7 for working 
out Diſhes and other hollow W fare; ſome of them 
meaſuring two F oor diameter, v will Emake Bors 
25 big as Buſſiels. 1170 2150 | 
(They are of a very quick Growth, and in 
Yeats obtain a Red- Heart, to their whit 215 
or 176 Part, that will ſell for fix Ur eight Penęę 
the ſolid Foot, and are propagated as the Sallow: 
The Willow ef ecially is very caſily multiplied; 

by ſticking a Truncheon, or ſtraight Piece up- 
ri 5 into the wet or moiſt Ground by Waters 

2 from two to ſeven Foot long; ſloping firſt 
the Ground like a Deer's Foot, and either the 
black, white, or yellowiſh Sort will make a ſ pee- 
dy Growth; but the Pieces ſhauld be ſoaked in 
the Water four Days, or a Week before they are 
ſet. in February, from eight to twenty Foot diſ- 
rance, keeping Cattle from cropping their Leaves; 
and alſo that Their Side-ſhogts be kept trimm'd up 
to 


— 


— 


Farming and Huobahdry. 15 
co the deſſred length, as well as their Suckers pull 
n 

they ate not deſigned for a Hedge, which is 


| ſeldom done, the Pollard is of à great Service in 
returning a unde three or four Years end, that 
may be cut ju: before Winter, or in the Spring; | 
and is of fo great Uſe, that I have knowi it the 
only Wood they have in ſome Parts of Rntlaud 
in their open Fields; but it is ſeldom of longer 
duration than twenty or chirty ears, by -reaton 
ſpungy Body: Alſo in the Vale, where they 
have not the Hazels growing, the Willow is plant- 
ed to ſupply it; for with their tough, long Shoots, 
they make their Withs for binding Faggots, and 
faſtening down the Straw in thatching of Barus 
and Houſes; this makes Hurdles, by their largeſt 
Shoots, that will endure much longer than the Sal- 
low ones; beſides many things in the Basket-ma- 
he ien en MP”. 4g) 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
The Nature and Improvement of OZ TEX. 


TT HE Caſtle Gardener at Barkhamftead, ſuf- 

1 fercd:a great Loſs in ſome of his Ground 

| which he rented, that was conſtantly wettiſh, till 
he was adviſed to plant it with Oziers, and then 
it turned to a great Account. There are almoſt 

_ "twenty ſorts of them, that may be encreaſed by 
Sets of four or five Foot high, planted at three 
Foot apart, in Ground well trenched dere Bent 
ES oj at 
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that is got hollow and fine; then at three or four 
Years end in February, cut them to two or thres 

Fogt of the Earth, that they may get ſpread» 


5 ing Heads, and he fit for uſe in Septem er follows 


n | | 
bey 1 abundance of Uſeg, particularly 


Fiſher-men, Gardeners, Basket-makers, and ma- 
ny others. 5 nt, - 


— , , 
# 4 "ST, 113 { 


car 
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The Nature aud Improvement of white ELER. 


TJ HIST believe I may venture to ſay, is 4 
1 new Chapter in Print, as well as the Black 
Cherry, Witch Elm, and white Wood, as being 
not wrote of in this diſtin and ample manner, by 
any Author before my ſelf, as I know of; tho” in 
my humble Qpinian, they deforve the Preference 
to ſeveral others that have been more _—_— on 
whoſe Uſes and Value are far ſhort of theſe excel- 
lent Trees: The fiyſt of the white Elder was 
introduced into theſe Parts, by the late curious 
Simon Hartcourt, Eſq; of Peuly, from wham 1 
had many Cuttings, that now grow in my Garden- 
hedge ta a great Height, and to an Eaſt and Wel 
Aſpect, by which it cnjoys the Riſing and Setting 
of the Sun, that is more than ordinary whine n// 
to the due Maturation of this 172 becauſe if 

they arc not full ripe when gathered, their Li- 

dcn be ſpoiled; 4s I underitand, kae 
or two of their Wine was, by injudicious Hands; 
who ſecing the Berries rips pn. one Side, did nor 

* e ee 


%. 
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examine whether the other was ſo too; which 
cauſed their being gathered too ſoon, and their 
Wine cager in a little. time: Whereas, if this 
Berry is gathered in a dry time, and full ripe, it 
has made a Wine, that has deceived a Gentleman 
I was in Company with, of great Judgment in 
many other Liquors; who took ir for French Fron-, 
tigniac, which it comes very near to, both in Taſte, 
and Colour: But this cannot be done without a 
,articular Ingredient that I had an Account of 
| nome Mrs. Carbury, the late Miniſter's Widow of 

| Tvinghoe, who was the moſt famous for this ſort of 
Oeconomy of any in this Country, and which 
with ſeveral different Receipts, among other ſer- 
viceable Secrets, never yet Printed, I intend, God, 
willing, to publiſh as ſoon as I well can, if I am 

encouraged thereto by ſuch as are Well-wiſhers to 
the gogd of their Count. 
1 T1 his Plant then may be propagated very eaſily 
in Hedges, or as Standard Trees: Fir by its Seed, 
after the Berries are ſqueezed; theſe may bethrown 
over a prepared Garden Bed, and covered with 


. Mould half an. Inch thick, and they'll come up 
the next Spring; after which they may. be M4 
planted, till they arrive at a bigneſs fit to plant 
out for good; or by cutting off a Foot or two 
long, put ſlopewiſe into a good hollow Ground 
or Bank, in October or February, which will come 
up the very next Summer, and grow a Foot or 
two in length; but between each, a White-thorn 
Set ſhould be put with its Head cut off: Then it 
will become a ſtrong Fence, with the help of a 
Ditch for keeping our Cattle, and hold good ma- 
ny Years before the Elder kills it: This muſt be 
fenced in. very ſecurely from the Crop of Beaſts, 
till it be got out of their way, which it will do in 
about three Years time, and bear plentifully of 
White Berries, that are generally bigger than 3 
| | | ls red, 
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red, and * to them in Wine, that now 
begins to be much made of them, but whether 
wholcfome I can't * however, all Authors that 
have wrote on the Vertue of Elder, agree, that 
this Tree is of a Good to Mankind, in the 
Liquor of its Berrics, in its Rinda, and in its 

Leaves; infomuch that I have heard it ſaid, i 

any one Tree deferves the Re gard of Men, this 
does, for its 171 Galenical, 7 5 Uſes ; ant 


0 good De 928 1. is Tag! for its being A ve- 


Drink in an Aſthma, Sc. 
d as the red Sort is — become ſo common 
as to be fold in its Juice at the London Markets, 1 
do not doubt but this in a little time will alſo 
become more. univerſal, and be ne as & 
moſt ens, wholeſome, p 1 quor at the 
teſt Tables, even to up ant in Cos Mea- 
re, the exceſſive Uſe of Nen Wines. 
There is a potent Spirit made of theſe Feria, 
or the Red, by the Alembick, that will hurn in 
a Lamp, if 1 managed rightly in the DiſtiHation, 
and fs, will ſerves in, another excellent Uſe, wbich 
1 jatend hereafter to popu. And if 5 WT Geatle+ 
man or others, are deſirous to get e of 
this whitc Sort, they may be furniſh 
moſt Parts, by the W NN 2 be Eat 
Wa gons, bell already ſent ſome in thi 
ner into ee ire. | 
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{ T HE Profit of our Wheat is generalh rec- 


koned to have two Yeaes Rent. 


Inmpropement of the faverat Sorts of 


on it; that is, the fallow: Vear, and that in which 


it grows; che third being imploytd inwhat we call 
Lent Grain, as Oats, or Peas, or Beats, that fel- 


ſiftcace for our Horſes and othes:Canle; and 
therefore it moſtly behoves the Farmer, to make 
A right Provifien for- the obtaining full Crop of 
this moſt valuable Grain, that muſt lie arcar twelve 
Months in the Grouad before it can , beienjoy's: 
In my firſt Part, IL have wrote largely on his 
Grain; d now Eſhall further proceell it ilbufbta 


There is a ſort at this time much iu Eſteem 


of both Farmer and Raker, that is chiefly font 


in this Country about Bartbumrad: By ſoma 
called White-wheat, by others, White, Yellow 
lamas, by others, White; lainas, which halt, I think 
is the moſt proper Name fo it; that will return 


vaſt Burthens from the Field, aud is 5 Fiel | 


der to the Barn; ſells near as'ivcll as day, grinds 
into a moſt eneellant Flour, and will beten hear 


| the red or yellow Sort. 8 
Inconseaiences: For this 


- 


delicate ſmooth Cora 


; thore.are tach two 


dom will bear # Reckoning, otherwiſe;thar a Sub- 


with a lean, Ground: and rdoglyTileh; chan enber | 
ting ls wn, 


R 2 having 


_ 
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having a very thin Skin, is apt to receive the 
Rains ſooner than others; that will cauſe it in a 
little time to ſprout out a ſmall Radicle, and 
thereby do it a great Prejudice; from hence it de- 
nives the Name of Grow d-wheat, that ſometimes 
brings the Farmer under a very ſmall Price in its 
Sale; and alſo. is more ſubjegt than the Pirky, or 
the Dugdale,: to lodge the Honey-dews, or what 
ſome call Mill-dews, which occaſions it ſometimes 
in dry Summers to be blaſtefd, by glewing up the 
Ear and Kernel ſo tight, that it has not Power to 
enlarge it ſelf; as may be ſeen by the Oak Leaf, 
which being ſmoother than others, becomes a rea- 
dier Receptacle, for the eaſy Lodgment of this 
glut inous Body, than the rough ois are: But 
theſe Diſaſtors 'Thanks be to GO, feldom hap- 
n, and therefore it is of no great Signification; 
.becauſe hen they do, they generally affect others 
as well as this, though perhaps in ſome ſmaller 


* 


Degree. n: d Ot ats 
49 Thefe Blights, by wr Id 3 nu dif- 
ferent Sorts, and defined after this Manner. There 
are Blights, or Blaſts that happen from too much 
Moiſture in a wet Summer, ahd the Mill-dews in 
a dry one: The former, by the Fatneſs and Rank- 
neſs of a moiſt Earth, that products ſueh high, 
large Stalks, as with the Help of the Rains and 
Winds, bends and forces flat down, whole Field) 
of Wheat before they dre fit to Reap, which fo 
Cripples the Straw or.:Sralk, that it hinders the 
free and full Aſcent of the Sap, which is the chief 
Nutriment and Bringer forth of a full Kernel; 
whereby the Grain is maimed in the Ear, and from 
theneetorth (if it does not riſe again) will be Di- 
minutive, and loſe perhaps one third or fourth 
Part of its Body, which it other ways would have, 
if it had remain'd ſtanding: . And this was the ve- 
ry Caſc of moſt Wheat Crops this Haryeſt, 1733. 
r $122050 £57 16'T e inbomück | 
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inſomuch that it was ſaid, fifty . Shocks, at ten 
Shcayes to the, Shock, was threſhed at Pirflone, - 
on the Edge of the Vale, for five Buſhels of 
Wheat; and in the better ſort, two Buſhels and 


a half was a good Day's . Work for one of the 


beſt, Threſhers; which has cauſed the general Cal» 
culation to be but one half or at moſt two.thirds 
of a Crop of Wheat this preſent Year; for it was 
a common Obſervation, that tew.- Ears. had more 
than three Sets of Kernels, and many only, two, 
that the Near before were moſtly, five; fo that our 
Wheat-ridder Sieves, were all too large holed for 
the, ſmall, lean Corn that was thus blaſted hy the 
Summer's Wets. I alſo. further prove, that theſe 
Blights happen hy the richneſs of the Earth, and 
the 5 85 | the Summer Seaſon; becauſe the 
beſt, Wheat that Eng/and enjoyed this Year, grew | 
on the pooreſt, dry Lands; Which makes the old 
Say ing good, That the bad H vandal 
Crop once. in, {even Tears; ſo that it is plain, this 


usbaudman has @ good © 


ſort. of Blight" is, different from that of a; Mill. 


dew; though they both are the cauſe of a; lean 


Grain, like Oat-grouts that make the Oatmeal. * + 
The Blights of Mill-dews, is ſaid to happen in 
the dry Summer, by the Exhalations of. the Sun, 
that, draws up a moiſt Vapour from · the Earth, 
by ome, called the Spirit, by others, the Salt of 
the Earth; then, when it is coagulated and thick 
ned in the Air, falls down upon the Wheat, E 
ley, Oats, Hops, Oaken-leaves, Ec. both in 
pen Fields and Incloſures, where it makes a Jodgs 
ment, like a, ſticky. Gum on their. tender Parts, 


that ſo cloſes; and, locks up their, Ears, and the 
Heads of the Hops while they are Green, and in 
a kerning Conditiqn; that hinders in a great. Mea- 
ſure their. R as I before hint- 
ed; therefore it is ſaid. ( but. uncertain) that the 
Eucloſure is more ſubject to this, than 92 7145 
N | : = ield; 
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Field; if fo, it muſt be 6wing to the greater Mog 
ture of the I * the Re je oor — 
very thing is r t an 

: Rom there is for the er Airs ficows I 
Ancnees; but whether thefe Bl hts happen by 
Wets or Mill-dews, they are often 1.70 

Ko % Galt 5 deppen 
to 's ) u 

from different Caufes. 7 
le was on Account of the greatRanknefs of the 
Wheat, that many mowed it this laſt Spring, in 
order to check its farther Growth; others edi R 

late with Sheep, to keep it dowh that way; this 
eve me an Opportunity to make Obff rvattons 
on the ſeveral . ts of different Farmers: 
One mowed it down very near the Bottom, in 4 
Tow, wettiſh, black Ground, that = a rick Soll, 
and the Wheat ve rank on Egffer Mamay, 1734. 
dhe Ear being ready to come out of irs Skin or 
me this backned it very much, and it proved 
Crop at Harveft; this was done 
— Fer, at the bottom Farm, near Barthanſtea 2 
The Parſon of Arberry, alfo mowed his about the 
ſame time, in an open Field, F off 
he Top-part, and it fucceeded 
© Another finding his Wheat Kikety to run too 
much into Straw, and too little into Ear, mowed 
it, and found it afterwards to ſhoot fo weak in 
| both, that he ſuffered by it. 
Another fays, under fach Apprehenſions, it's 
beft tomow it early enough: That ſome have _ 
ed Wheat three rimes, and had a good Crop; for 
| Wheat has two or three Knots or Joynts; now. if 
it is mowed late, it muſt be only jatt top dds vn 
the Scythe, for if then it be mowed! belo the. 
bottom Knat, it's apt to kill it, or at leaſt to 
cauſe its new Shoots to be fo weak, that they'll 
come. to little er notliing;, but when Wear is 
| mowe 
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mowed. high, it ſhoots from the next Knat: below 
the Cut, and often comes the ſtronger; as I have. 

vcd in a Field of m * own, W ! I did for Trim 
i ks This fort of Husbandry is perſectiy ne- 
» When Wheat ſpends it ſelf too much in, 
Sab it Ache this Nr er 1732. more than | 
ee ; for it it is let alone, it 
will rot at Root, 4 . and be good for 
at a great deal did; * at Rishorough - 
by? 1der, there was a IN Five Hunde 
> Thea Shock. at Fen deten ich on Fing 
5-4; of Ground, and forced to threſh Sixty = 
Sheaves for. a Buſhel of Wheat. Here then are 
_ two. reams in this Management; if it's mowed, 
Pu ay oa it is high, then it weakens, i it ton 
muc it is not mowed at all, then it's, a 
121 2s h which Wen, 18 experi 


„in m hat many 
of Whear thy bas. Year, by mow 
too late. | 


po 15 eat it down wh their 25D 
ell; IS in — 


GT bo Phone 
r i he ce or a. wil all it 
805 8 Maughs: 400 nip 


way, © e f benor 4 too lars on fa j 
hegt on this cold 3. wet Land, wont recen 


fo ſoon as that on more dry; and this very Caſe 


weadedgy next N cighbour who this laſt privg 
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ſed it fo late, that it did not recover it ſelf time 
enough, but proved ſmaller than ordinary in the 
Ear; therefore, ſeveral Farmers think it beſt to 
turn in betimes, and feed it while it is ſweet, which 
oſten is from Chriſtmas, till the middle of Fe- 
bruary or longer, when it begins to be bitter; and 
by thus turning in betimes, they will eat the Weeds 
before the Wheat. I knew a Farmer that kept 
his Yews and Lambs ſo long in, till they eat the 
Wheat up, and left the Horfe-gold Weed, but he 
till kept them on till they eat or ſpoiled that 
too; but this ſo ſtunted his Lambs, that he ſaid, 
he'll never do ſo again; Wethers indeed are far 
more proper for this Purpoſe, and will if kept 
long enough on it, eat up both Weeds and Wheat, 
rovided the former are not too old; and if this 
Work is done with Judgment, it will both thicken 
the Wheat, and make it come up much ſtrong- 
er. Some thought themſel ves A. Oh: neceffiry o 
turn in Sheep when the Wheat ſpindles too car- 
ly, as it will ſometimes in February or beginning 
of March; but this may be partly ſeen before- 
hand, as they did this laſt February, 1731. when 
many turned in about the middle of the Month, 
and fed it till the fifteenth of March following, 
which did a great deal of Service that mild, dry 
Spring; but as I ſaid before, where + the Weeds 
are thick and the Wheat thin; this way murdets 
It; becauſe the Weeds will then get maſter, and 
choak the Grain. In Chalks and Sands, this Me- 
thod is not practiſed at all, for here the Sheer will 
either paw it up, or pull it up with their Mouths 
in ſuch looſe, ſhort Ground; beſides, this Soil is 
not ſtrong enough to carry it ſo forward as the 
Loams are, ſo that it ſeldom or never ſuffers by 
being Winter- proud in theſe lean Earths. 
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Frularmi und Huzhandry, 
1 iis range, chat ſome part ef 4 Field of 


Wheat thall be ſtruck or mill-de wd, when the reſb 


ceſcapes; this I catnoraccount' for otherwiſe; than 
that its profitable Pare, of the Field may emit u 
moiſt Vapour into tlie Air, when the other Pars 
does not; which being drawn up by the Sui in 
the Day, perhaps map fal down dlrectly on the 


fame in the Night ; fox it is allowed; that theſtꝰ 


Deyys generally deſcend erpendicular:> Or it may 


be, that the Breezres'of- Winds may diſperſe them 


here and there. Now this Miſchief happens oft 


ner to the later ſowed'' Wheat, that to the fer- 


ward and more harder? by reaſon it being mes 
3 the Milli- de Seaſon than the other, the 
Blights have more Power to hurt its bender Ear.“ 
Hut theſe Blights are obſerved not᷑ te happeñ ſo 
frequently as formerly; neither in' the Ineſofures 
nor Chamnpain Fields, which have affbrded mat- 
ter of Speculation, chat has employed my thoughts 
to account" for; yet iſfilbdare not fix my ſelf in the 


certaiaty of any one Reaſon for its ſo being; therel 


fore ſhall only mention my Notion, that this may 
in part be occaſioned by the better Husbandry 
that now is more generally practiſed than in fors 
mer Days ; for it is notoriouſly known, that num 
bers of Eſtates have been improved within thelE 


few Years,” by drawing the. Water off from thoſe 


Lands'"thar were infeſted with them time out of 
mind ; and thereby making them greatly more vas 


luable for Corn, Graſs and Wood, than they had . 


been 5 as I have done by ſome flat Land in m 

home CAeſe, by cutting a Gutter in the Ground, 
which 1 filled up with Stones, and now conveys 
the Waters into an adjacent Ditch, and ſo have 
prevented a ſtanding Water on the ſame that uſed 
to ſtagnate; and in my humble Opinion, furniſh 
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wat eons Tip gr as 
e of ; ad meter in my firſt. Book 
R _ — theſe, Milledews arc. produced; 


that more cſpectally, whare the Sun and Air 
bare not room enough 0 dilhpate and expel cha 


wen — — „0 19 171 

it ie g nina 

ELECT , he ocnge ry, 85 
he Pea, Bean and 


| nent on, or 
| near its = which likely might encreaſs thoſe 
ours that produce the Mill-dews. - "off ang. 
Tow as thereis n It; Remedy known own b 
Man, for the: thoxough-Provention of 
— J have done what my dal ye y 
would give me leave, towards expoſing the Na- 
ture — Miſchiefs of theſe Blights or Blaſts; that 
TI know no other way do hinder and overtme, | 
than the uſe of the Rope; the draining of wet 
(Grounds and giving them their duc Ploughings, 
and the not; planting Trees in the Hedges of nar- 
row Ineloſures; tor in the open. Fields, when 
Whear is fell'd and thrown down by the Violence 
of Wets and Winds, it is often raiſed 2 by 
the Sun and Wind's Strengthz when in the ſmall 
ecovery 


Incloſure, it remains blaſted wikhoue R 
for want of necefſary Room. | 8105 
The whitc-brown, and Red-pirky Si ns 
Atrike ſo ſoon, or receive the milbde Blight, as 
the white, yellow, or red Lammas; as being of 2 
more hardy, rougher Nature than any of — 
are; and therefore is much more ſawn of late, not 


only for its bet tor reſiſting thoſe Honey-dews, but 


allo for groxing yery well on our. poor Lads and 
Tilths 
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Tilthsz: where it obtainis a better Body than the 
yellow or red Eamas, and greatly yields in the 
Ear; which makes the Farmers ſay, The Pirks 
are a more ſure Crop, than either of them; and 
ſells in the Market for very near as much as Lamas 
and is now become ar more general Grain in our 
Chiltern Country than any other. 
The Red Lamas indeed has the largeſt Ear and 
Kernel of all others, and re puted the moſt anci- 
ent and beſt Wheat for making the fineſt Flour; 
but this will not be ſo in our chiltefn, Tean Lands; 
becauſe it requires a rich, loamy Clay, wherewith 
the Values generally ahoand 5 and but tew Places 
in our higher will furniſh this. ſort of Soil; 
when *tis ripe,” it makes a fine Show, by its oy 
bre-colbur'd Seraw and Ear; as does alfo. © 
yellow Lamas, when in its beſt appearance; and 
s not infegiour-in its Flour to the Red  _ 

But thia White-lamas Wheat is, and wilt be 
more ſawed (in my Opinion) than ever in our 
Chitteru, for it's agreeabfe Growth in our high 
Grounds; and is remarkable for an even Kernel 


throughout its Bay,” beyond af ochers, aud the 


vaſt Crops it returns even ou our poor Grounds ; 
and ſometimes worſer Tilths, which Properties 
cannot be ſaid either of the yellow or red Sorts. 
Allo for the whitiſh, yellow Caſt of its Skio, which | 
cauſes its Four and Bread not to ſhow. fo Coarſe 
as others will. W ay, 


The Dugdale; Coarſe Wheat is. much of late 
rejected by our Farmers, and therefore ſawn by 
fey. however, there are ſome that ſow it for 
the great Gonveniency it affords above all others 
in growing on ſour Tilths and poor Grounds, 
as on one Ploughing up of Clover or other 
Ereſa; if is alſo good to ſhelter St. Foyy and 
Clover, ſown amongſt it in * it will not 
| AY 2 i. 
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be mill:dewed: or blighted when others: aro, by 

reaſon of its Beards; nor will it receive the 2 

Hke others; and therefore when Wheat in 

tal is grown by, Rains after it is reaped; this wil 
rove moſt excellent to grind amongſt it; ĩts Har- 
ineſs makes it be ſown much in the . won 

it will grow if ory late in the —_ 

bi. 157 rf 5 Emi. 3 


ied eee of the Char e and 2500 the 
Wheat (6 R'O P, for 2 Tear = 


D EN Gr one Are of arable, inclo-1 45 IX ot 
X/ Ground at Little Gaddeſden, 0 12 0 
for oue Jeu. F 


Dreſſing the ſame. Acre = 0 „„ 1 | e. 0 
Two Buſhels, and a ha if of « of. Sed at three b. 

_ Sbillings p r Buſhe | po (i / 3% 
Plougbing three, times one fac at , 
.. Shillings the fir n, and four Shillings 2 
each the tao laſt times, and ane Har- 
' row!ng ” 7”, —— 255 15 
Reaping and Carrying the Acre of: Wheat #7 

e e e Lat © © 21161). 2 
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THIS Guubicr, 17 2. Barley was chroughs 
out th Chiltern C — good Crop, that 
generally yielded about four Quarters of an A 
dy reaſon the Spring was dry, and the ſowing Sea. 
fon conſequently good. This was ſucceeded with 
a ſhowery Summer, that brought on plentiful 
Crops; ſo that ſome, efpe Re in the Vale, was 
laid ; bur that was only in a articular Pla- 
ces, that did not affe the Price o Barley in ge- 
eral; for about Michaelmas, it ſold here for twelve 
and thirteen Shillings a Quarter, in all our Mar- 
kets, having had a moſt fine, dry, cool Harveſt, that 
guy us an Ry of Inning it in very good 
Order, which by courte muſt cauſe it to fell very 
much to the Maſter” s Profit. 
This Year was attended with better Succeſs than | 
the recec n ce for that was long time 
without Rain, and the bottom Grains come u 
while the top ones lay dry, ſo that at Harveſt 
"there was both green and ripe Corn, that made a 
great deal of bad Malt; for when Barley is cut 
green, though it be houſed dry, it will ſhrink and 
bow thin, le an, green Body, when it is rs ry 
notwithſtanding, I had then a moſt lovely crap. 
by means of liquoring my Seed according to the 
Excellent” Receipt mentioned in my firſt Book, 
Page 25. By thus ſoaking the Seed before its 
Swing, it is brought into a ſprouting Condition, 
ſooner than if ſown dry; and from thence for- 
ren by the Power of that moſt natural potent 
Fl 


15 TT . | 


ordered it to be rolle 
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Spirit, with which the Seed is impregnated; This 
brought ona Head or Shelter very quickly; -thie 

roved of great Importance in the fucceeding 
Droughts, becauſe by the thick and large Head 
the Barley thereby receiyed, the upper Corns that 
lay on or near the Surface, obtained a Cover that 
ſhaded it, and lodged the nocturnal Dews that 
fell in the ſcorching Seaſons which then follow- 
ed: wbereby the Crop in general came gradualty 
on, and was more even than any about me that 
was not ſo ſerved; and yielded more than any I 
ever had before, and yet ſowed only three Buſhels 
on an Acre according to that Receipt. 'There- 
forc I would adviſe all Perſons whatſoever, that 
ſow Barlcy and other Grain, to make conſtant uſe 
of, and purſuc the Directions of this or the for- 
mer Receipt, and they may depend on it ta have 
their Expectation fully anſwered, as I have prove 
ed by Experience. oz Tb 
= This Summer, the forward ſowed Barley was 
ripe generally ſooner than the Wheat, and there 
was fome ſo rank, that grew, I heard, about 
Stony-Stratford, that they mowed it, and had ſe- 
veral sof Hay, and yet had a good Crop of 
Barley at Harveſt. 8 WE 
Another at Dagna! in Bucks, kept his Sheep 

upon it, and fed them till the firſt Week in May, 
but took Care not to cat it quite bare; this tam d 
2 be Luxuriancy, and brought an a ſtrong, full 
FOD. * 1 114 [14113 
= theſe Operations ought to be attended with 
Judgment, clic Barley may he as well ſpoiled as 
improved,as it happened once by a Lord's Mang- 
ger, who ſeeing a Coop that he thought too rank, 
to keep it back; the Man 
had not long proceded, before an expericnc'd Per- 
ſon convinc'd the Chieftain he was wrong; upon 


which he deſiſted, but ſpoiled what had been 
Wis __ erulb'd 
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criſh'd'; for it is to be ſuppoſtd, the was 
chen-dpindled, and the Chalk 1 bruiſed by t the ley 
49 it afterwards trom coming to good. 
Barley is a Grain that won't ſhed like other 

Corn ad thro in the Vale, where they have 
open Fields, and no Hedges nor Woods, in ſume 
Flaces they [et it gar till it is at full — 
niom, as __ —_— = the lame _— or the 
nent after, an 0 ced, o n cutting carry 
ing ainſt the — of Rains; becauſe there 
rank Barley of chef rich Crt lies ſo thick, 
as malces: it difficult drying it again; by which 
Method they are the more ſure of having good 
Barley, and then they may depend on having good 
Malt; for this prevents the Kernel ſhrinking, 
which it will be fore to do if mowed roo ſoon. Yer 
the: Malſters ſay, that if it frands till it is yer 
ripe, [it thickens the Sxin, makes it high colour 
andimorc unſit to make pale Malt: And that if 
the Coraigets a redneſs, ir will not make pale 
Malt at all. 
Barley is a tender Grain that cannot ſo wells 
e others endure. the Fr oſts and cold chilly 
Vs that often bvertaké it, when it is {Own 
early in the Spring, and bring it under & red and 
ſometimes a yellow, dying Colour. And there- 
fore · oo. ſoon ſowing is often as great a Fault 4s 
too late; but when this Misfortune chances to hap- 
enz then the warm, .Dreſſings of Soot, 1 55 
2 ive a great Relief towards its Recover; 
thisJaſt mild Winter, 1731. a Farmer br ke Ale 
ban's, ſowed Dugdale heat (as being the hardi- 
eſt and ooarſeſt Sort of all) on a Barley tubble on 
one Plonghing, and harrowed it in: The Wheat 
thrived, ” e beginning of April the Barley 
as in Ear, f om Kernels accidentally ly. left in che 
qund. E 
) 81 8 : _ In 
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In Lands naturally wet, it has been practiſed 4s 
a good Piece of Hivsbandry, to Slough it the laſt 
time into Stitches, and harrow them well down, 
and then ſow the Barley and harrow it in. This 
is done to ſ ecure it againſt the Fury of Wets and 
Colds, which it's: more than IP liable to in 
the Vale and flat Lands, : 11 321 0 e011 
An old, rich Man that rente 18. conſiderable 
Farm; had a great Crop of Barley, that the: could 
not ſell for more than twelve Shillings per Quar- 
ter; the Price ſo provok'd his N that he 
would not part. with it for that Vcar; but the next 
he offered it to Sale again, and was refuſed by the 
Malſters, who would not venture: on it, on any 
Account, as fearing it would not ri, hely work; 
but the Ownermalted:it, - and it came very well; 
the reſt he ſowed, but firſt: tried a, litt le to ſee if ĩt 
would ſpire. So that it's plain; Barley will malt 
and grow, if kept two Tears or more, provided 
it did not ſuffer by the Heat of the Mov. 3-00 
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440 happen d in the Gl ter Country is 
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E N 7 one Ai if arable tos F 1. 3. d. 
Xa ENT af on for one Tear — 0 12 00 
Phou hifg three Himes and Lande 0 16 6 


Dteſſing one Acre. e | 75 7 1.85 0 
Four Bujbels of S 227 2 21 0 1 0 
Taxes. and Tythe l Ke, paid by * © 6 

' the Tenaiſt = ::: (4. 54 5 
Mowing and Cockigg , . -o 2 
2 three Loads from the F elJ „ 3 

be four artet. — G's; 0 3 © 
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Whereof received for four 7 an 
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THIS is a andy Sort of Grain, and beſt of 
all agrees with, and flouriſhes in the worſt 
Filths, in the pooreſt Grounds, and in the col- 


deſt Clime;' is truly neceſſary to the Farmer both 


in Houſe: and Stable, and pays ſometimes- berrer 
than Barle oo as botk laſt and this Year ſuffleienel y 
_—_ he Oat in xhe firſt ſold for twelve Shi 
i per Quarter, when the Barley was ſixteerl; 
and no the Barley is fourteen, and the Oar 
twelve; ſo that the Price has but; 4 very ſmall 
difference, but the Charge a great one; for it's 
well known, that tliè Charge of a Barley Crop is 
not muck leſs than that of a Wr as hood be 
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70 Non nd nini 1 768 vhitl s 51 * — 
now 213 nt eodtiTy: . bae irg it 0 
lov <3 of bm ibu) ago H di edi 
Gies in many eee uſe af in fa 
ting Hoge, eſpecially when Peas are dear; 
tre the left Year, 1731. | for then five: Buſhels | 
ese worth, eleyen Shilling wirh ub, and che 
;twe ings per Quarter; /thefv1 chey 
in a Copper tilt they become ver plump, 
— produce a Quantity of Liquor which they 
5 pie by putting Bran, Barly-meal, Oatmeal 
FE Ground+xye into it, and ſo mee a ben of 
oth or Bouillon, that al texnateby: — | 
' Swine: With both theſe, they 2 — 
of Porkers and Bacon Hogs, that they — to a 
Andre's Fair, at Brackly in Oxfordſbire. But by 
dhe way I muſt obſerve, their Reaſon for ſo doing, 
in my Opinion, is, becauſe their Grounds are too 
Poor — the Bean and Pea; or that they are thought 
— than the Oat * this 1 * made 2 
| Neighbouf 
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Neighbour of mine one Year fat his Hogs with 
dry Oats; but that can never be ſo good a way ts 
. with the boil'd one; no? can I think the Oat (the 
boil'd one eſpecially ) will make ſo firm a Bacon 
as the Bean 50 Pea, a erhaps as ſweet; for 
it is certain that the looſer the Food is, the 16ofst 


is the Meat. . 
In ſome Places in he Vale, they 100 Outs fur u 


Change to the Ground, leſt it degenerate under thb 
conſtant Growth of certain Particular Ceo 83 
therefore are Oats frequently ſo ved, but chen t 
are the white Oats; for in the tick Grounds, the 
black ones run too much into Stalk, and leſs inte 
Eat; when the white Ones, that have à motc len- 
fy Stalk and draw more Nouriſhment from the 
Ground, bear to a great Enereaſe a large, bulk ky 
Grain, ſometimes afmoſt as plump as Batey; *t 

this, and dot the black Oat that is here meant fot 


farring of yes of * 
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ANV are the different ſorts of Peas that 
*arEſown in this Kingdom, Fun e the Far- 
met has his Choice for a Proper Soil, Clime, and 
Seaſon ; but for my my Pare, I ſow at preſent only 
7 5 torts ns, that I ba 5 0 to anſwer 1 5 A 
they are the Horn-gre aple, and Blew- 
The 19 is zr OY 4 rent deal of R Ip 
he hard{Eft of H. Pas, 4340 is of a good Siz 
hd pr referr'd to Xt others. for the chalky Soil, 
where it will admir of. ing ſowed ſot Warder tha 
any other, — 10 a 3 Very much in fu 
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vour of this 8 becauſe by this means it 
enjoys all the Spring Wets in this dry Soil, and 
thereby obtains an early Head that covers, ſhades 
and deſends the Earth about them from the ſcorch- 
ing Heats of Summer, that otherwiſe, would dry 
up and wicher their Roots: Alſo on Gravels this 
Pea has the like Succeſs, which makes the Far- 
mer ſow them in theſe two Soils preſently after 
Obriſtmas, where they ſtrain them in after the 
Plough in broad Lands, and barrow them after - 
wards, till they are almoſt ready to appear; in- 
ſomuch that about Iving hoe, and many other Pla- 
ces, they ſaw no other ſort but this in — Chalks 
and Gravels, on one Ploughing after Wheat or 
Barley Crops 
The Maple ia is a larger and ſweeter - Pea for the 

Hog, but ſome what more tender: This is chiefly 
ſown. all over the Chiltern Country in March, and 
is found to make the beſt Returns of all others in 
both Grain and Straw; and therefore the preſent 
Practice maſtl runs in an equal mixture in theſe 
two ſorts of Pow, that arc ſown together about 
tlie ſeventh: of March, in ſeveral Manors and in 
ſeveral Soils; and this for the better Aſſurance 
of a Crop, for if the Maple ſhould miſs, tis 
hoped the Horn-grey will. hit, which is having 
two Strings t the Bow; as is alſo often done at- 
ter the very ſame Method, by ſowing a mixture 
of ſeven Pecks of Peas, and ven Pecks of Beans 
on an Acre: This way proved exceeding well 
this Spring, when the Beans vere the be ms 
ever known'; while many of the Peas were 1 

ed by the Chill of Wets and Froſts that Arts wr 
0d the whole onth of May, 1 | 

"The blew . ea is a more tender ſort, and is fon 

both earlicr and later in April, on 
Gr round that” as been twice Plou ghed: Fi tes Peg 
oltentimes re urns great. Crops, is 3 molt greet 
| - for 
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ſort; for any of the culinary Uſes, and alſo fate 


Swine in à very ſhort time; but the Haulm or 
Straw of this Pra is not ſo good for Horſes, as 
that of the Horn- grey or NN becauſe this is 
apt to gripe them, and bring on the Yellows, that 

ſomerimes prove fatal if ngt taken in time; and 


is firſt diſcovered by the white of the Eyes, 'being - 


turned yellowiſhz for which, bleeding, and cor- 
dial, ſweetning rink is the beſt Remedy. This 
Misfortunc is ſaid not to be owing ſo — to the 
5 — as the Peas, that is generally left in after 
brei , Which being of a ſofter Nature than 

al other Peas, is thereby more endowed with this , 
rnicious Quality. But there is great difference 
in the Nature of this Pea; ſome of them will boil 
in a little time to a great Softneſs, others require 
« longer time, and ſome: will never boil ſo ſweet 
and kind: The Reaſon of this, I take to be ow= 
ing to the particular Juices of the Earth wherein 
they. grow; for that of the tiff Clays is common= 

ly, churliſh. and ſour; . that of the Loams much 
better; but that of the Chalks, Sands, and Gra- 
vels exceed. all others in Sweetneſs, and Quality; 
therefore the beſt, | boiling, Peas are allowed to 

dome off the three laſt Soils. 

Horg-grey i is belt to grow wich Beans! be⸗ | 
cauſe it will endure to be ſown with them at Cans 
' dlemas, agrees with all ſorts of Ground, and will 
better bear with one Ploughing than any other: 
Theſe two Kinds have each their reciprocal Be- 
nefits; for the Pea will ſhade the Roots of the 
Bean, and keep, o 5 pecking, Heats; and 
l roughts bh the Son ang, WY: ; 199 alſo 
will, by the Strengt its. uprigh t St cep 
up the wes: ae Fab 45 2 and 


dit to ene eue an e . 
* 29 Va oem 1 hs whoſe: 
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Beans or Peas together (which they call Half 

ware) becauſe then the Sheep can't weed amongſt 
them, and eat up the wild Oat and Curlock which 
often infeſt them; but in the clean Beans they turn 
in their Sheep cill Bloſfom-time to eat up theſe 
them oft. then they take them out, leſt they rub 


Peas in our Chiltern are ſown ſeveral ways, and 
to find out the right, a Perſon ſowed them after 
three different Methods in one Field, viz. The 
flirrſt was on Wheat Stitches, which was done by 
a Man's following the Plow, and ftraining them 
in; and afterwards harrowed till they were al- 
moſt ready to appear. The ſecond was on a Bar- 
ley Stubble that was once ploughed, and the Pras 
directly harrowed in. The third was on another 
Piece of the ſame Stubble, where the mene were 
firſt ſown by Broad caſt over the ſame, and plou 
ed in as they do the Beans in the Vale: two 
firſt ways did not ſucceed ſo well as the laſt; for 
it being a wet Summer, the Peas that were plough- 
ed in broad Lands, made their way through, and 
roved the beſt Crop. The Stitch was next beſt; 

| but thoſe only harrowed in lay ſometimes dry, 
and when the firſt haſty IF Rain fell, they 

_ burſt, and ſo the Owner of chat part of his 


Crop. - 4 


: Remarks on . Ker Methed, 
NORMER LY Tots Crop of Peas by ſows 
* after the ſecond way; it was on 
rley Stubble that I fowed my Peas, and then 
plonghed them in, and harrowed it directly 5 
ut Plough-man did not harrow them e- 
nough, which cauſed them to lie too be undet 
Cover; ſo that when-the Rains fell, wg 
alt not 


Soil became: ſo bound, that the Pe 


* 
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aut, Therefore this ſort of Operation is beſt 
-rformed. in os loamy, mouldy Ground, and 

| rowed well down, that the Fo may bn 

out difaglty make their way out with their ſott, 

tender Heads. It alſo oftentimes ha ns . 

theſe Peas only harrowed in an NL | 

m almoſt on the Surface of the yg are — 

pos d ta the devouring Vermin; but by 
fog Thins of the Sun and dryneſs of the Weather, 
they ſhrivel up, and dye away for want of a due 

Maiſture. The beſt way then that 1 know of, and 

what I now frequently Pars both in Gravels 
and Loams, is to. give oy, Wheat or Barley Stub» 
bles two Ploughings in the Winter, after . 


ner ſbewed in the Chapter of Honghiags ape 
the proper time in the 1 ping, {0 my Seed 
all over the level Ground, and plough it in; when 
5h 2 is done, I ſow the — balf all. Ale the 
top, and harrow them WS. this is half Under- | 
thorough, and . 2 and exceeds all others 
Except. ap Dies common way is this, 
if Peas are t ge on the Wheat Stitch; then 
they are ſtrained in after the Plough, and harraw- 
ed well afterwards. If on a Barley Scubbls, ſome 
4505 two N ways; firſt, e it, by run 
ng the Ploug Saß un Thoro and down agor 
2 near the whereby. a ge ar Baut is 
made; this lies great —.— of the Winter as 2 
$tirch; on, this = the . they and 
ftraia in the. Pca, as chey do-on the W beat Stitch, 
and harrow dawn: Nos this is eher dag ou 
Gravels, . 4 in the Clays it is er- 
7 the beſt, becauſe — Pea in this.cald Ground 
: 1 delivered from the Chills of Frofts and 
 Wets; in the I the lame. Management 's 
| fre agreeable; and on the Gravels, either the 
Stitch ar broad. Land is right: But here is 4 


ular. fort. gf Ni dug att fads this Seil; tas if he 
1 
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go Rains preſent! 77 ſucceed the weigere 
are ſubelp bound in and come to little, from 
the hardiieſs ot the Cruſt of the Gravels, that ſo 
 faſtens and binds them, as not to ſuffer the Pea to 
come out and cnlarge 1 it ſelf: This was the Caſe 
of many Acres this laſt Spring in the Gravels, 
where ſome Showers fell on the ſowing of the Peas, 
and fpoiled a great many Crops; ; fo that Paul may 
plant, and 4pollos water, but *tis GOD that gives 
the Enereaſe; for thoſe that were ſown in a dry 
Scaſon, did very well almoſt every where: It is 
that makes Farming fuch a Lottery, that there's | 
no Aſſurance of any: 5 Crop of any ſort, becauſe all 
Field Vegetables arc expos d to the Rigours of 
Weathers. And it's further plain, that Gravel 
is the moſt binding Earth of 41 others, from the 
great Uſe of it in the London Pavements, Where, 
after their Work is finiſh'd, they ſpread the Gra- 
vel over it, to keep it together againſt the moſt 
erous Carriage:*'So'here the very Haulm, or 
talk is ſo bound and lock'd up, as not able to en- 
creaſe its Bulk, and ſo pines and dwindles to the 
Joſs of whole Crops; this was very viſible in our 
fifty Acres common Field this Summer, 1732, 
where the Loams return'd excellent Peas; 4 while | 
thoſe iti the raſhy Gravels of the ſame F ield, went | 
off by the Rains binding them in, 
For this very Reaſon, as wel] 40 to farther the 
| Growth of the Pea'as other Grain, it is of late diſ⸗- 
covered, to be excellent Husbatdry | to chalk theſe 
| Gravels, which ät firſt, I muſt Gyn, ſeem'd to 
move my wonder, to ſee a warm, dry Soil frefs 
2 warm, dry Soil; but Yxpericnce warrants the 
Truth of i it; for there is a third Nature in the 
Challt, Which effectually anſwers the Intention; 
and that js, its dilating ooſcand ſhattering Parts; ; 
this being contrary'to the*Grayels binding Quiali- 
ty, makes. their two 9 Troperties agree, 
and 


* 


Ri 
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and become one moſt natural Soil (as does 'alfo  - 

Sand) fit for almoſt every Grain or Grals, except 
This then on ſuch a Mixture, becomes a loa- 

my Gravel, and is allowed by the 8 to be 
of a knitting, kerning Nature, that will more 
ſurely run into Corn, oy other Ground, pro- 
vided they are thoroughly ploughed, dreſſed, and 

a wet Summer enſues. And when this compound- 
ed Earth is obtained, that it may be the more 
compleat, if twenty Loads of long Horſe- dung 
was ploughed into an Acre, and Barley harrou - 
ed on the ſame, it will lic and become'a watering 
Pot to retain the Wets, and keep this dry Ground 
moiſt, a long while after the Rains have fal'n, and 
fo likewiſe or a Wheat Crop. by eo N 

This thereſore is a moſt natural Dreſſing to a 

hungry Gravel, and this will do inſtead of Coney- 
dippings, Rags, Hora-ſhavings and Hoff, as I 
have formerly hinted. . 


The beginning of May, 1732. eme in with 
North and Eaſt Winds, de with ſome heavy 
P 


; - 


Fix x 


a great deal of — to the Peas, by abſorbing 
the Wets, and keeping the Roots looſe and warm; 
as alſo does the ſeveral Ploughings for Peas, which 
ſo meliorate and hollow the Earth, that the cold 
Water gets down and lodges below the Roots of 
the Peas, and ſo preſerves them from that Chill, 
that other wiſe perhaps _— havedeſtroyed them, 
2 


and 


4 
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and this i is the more apt to do it in Grounds but 
RE ploughed, and that arc four, clung and hea- 
et is there this difference in Variet os of Sea - 
— * affects the Pea. A Field was ſown; with 
Peas in wet Weather, and another in 4 5 a dry 
Summer ſucceeded, "and. thoſe ſown in the Wet 
proved the beſt. Crop; becauſe by the cloſe. Tex- 


ture of the Earth t e Water was retained; nor 


could the Sun and Air fo cafily 2 trate, dry, 
and parch their Roots, as in the more looſe 
Ground. | 

Nom as all Chalks and Sands arc of a hollow, 
ſpungy, dry, and warm Nature, the Peas that 
grow in cither of theſe Soils, notwithſtanding the 

ceſs:of Wets and Colds that often, make them 
Red-headed and pine, generally recover again and 
be good Cro 5 while thoſe on Clays ON Ea. 
entirely peri 

Theſe ſeveral foregoing Reaſons, cauſed rang; 
good and bad Crops cas this Harveſt; and 
therefore I ſhall — my Eſtimate of them, as 
near as I Gait, OS to the e of both, 
. 
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Where e for — 
| Buſhels of Peas, at 1 8. 10d. 


per Bu 1 —— - 5 t 

aner and Cha; (to can „ a 10 g 
“ E 350i 
1 of Chaff') 9 


; Varictics of Peas are certainly at- 
n with Varietics of Qualities, both in reſ- 
of Soils, Seaſons and Feeding; which da- 
erves the particular Regard of all hoſe: who are 
ny in their Growth and 5 £9; 2 Solls L 
Notice of fome al 1 


l further obſerve, chat in . 
8 Leighton-Buzzard, they run chien upon the 


lew Pea, which this Earth is ſound to endow 
with a great Sweetneſs and Soundneſs, as it doth 
alſo the Turnep and Carrot; and as this is a ten- 
der Pea, that loves a dry, warm Ground, here it 
is 3 from ſtanding Wets, and receives 
more than in any other Earth, the warm RefleQi- 
on. of the Sands, that ripone them carly, though 


th w low 285 5 5 * 85 | 
O HKC WI oppin E 10 r ea, is P 4 | 
brown Sort, with a 9 5 


de ſown late, as in che Ba _ b. Wen and 


6 ; - 890 
* 
. 
. ? 
1 
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yet will be ripe generally beiore the Wheat; this 
is a large ſweet Pcs, r — 2 bigger 0 the Maple, 
and will return a: very great by They WE 
beſt 3 ip on Country by a great Far- 
mer l Ds ile — in F 
ec wing in made by tl thePllough, | 
an 


0 


that requires to 


have very much left off the former 


e866  —©# The Pralle f 
and hoed by Men, as is mentioned in my firſt Part, 
Page 35. and alſo for faſt N of Swine; but 
is a little apt to make the Fleſh looſe; and ſo is 
the blew Pea, which being the ſweeteſt and ſof- 
teſt of any, will cauſe the Fleſh to be more 
85 and flabby, than the Bean or any other 
The Maple is a brave large Pea, feeds well 
but not ſo hard as the Horn- grey, which is rec- 
koned the beſt of all Hog Peas, for producing 
the firmeſt Fleſh: Now all Peas are more gree- 
dily cat by Swine than the Bean, becauſe, they 
are ſweeter, go farther, and will fat ſooner, hich 
makes many ſay, that they had rather give ten 
Snhillings for a Load of Peas, than eight for a Load 
of Beans for fattening of Ho gs. 


* 


3 CHAP, XXXIII. 
1 The Nature and Improvement of the Bea Ny Y 


I Shall enter upon this Subject with an Account 
of the former and preſent Practice that is now 
on Foot about Ailesbury and Tame, where the 
Farmers arc under as good Reputation for right 
Vale Management as moſt in En7/and; and this 
they have more than ordinary Encouragement for, 
eſpecially about Ailesbury, by reaſon their Land 
ts ſo good, that they ſow three Years together, 
and fallow the fourth, Here it is then, that they 
| | Faſhion of 

ſowing their Horſc-beans broad Caſt, or on the 
top of the Ground, and then ploughing them in; 
beeauſe by ſowing them in this promiſcuous _ 


| waret The two firſt are eaſily deſtroyed by the 
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dom a the Sheep have not that Opportu i- 
ty of ſuch an open free Paſſage to an 
come at their Meat, as they have by Sing | 

in's more regular Method, as I thall ſhew: — 

by. Alſo their other old way of ſetting 

now much laid aſide, to 

new and better one, for tormerly Men, Women, 

and Children, uſed with a Stick or Dibber to make 

Holes in the Ground, and others would follow 

and put them in. To amend This, there vas a 
more late Invention, that was to make che Holes 
at an equal Diſtance, by the Spoke of a W 
like that in a Barrow, which a: Perſon follo 
_ and dropt in the Beans; this "molly dane wk bothit- 


dious and chargeable, and is ty dang with; 


| Wherefore the preſent. Practice and beſt: of all 
is perform'd'thus:: The Foot Plough has a Bin or 
Hopperaflixedeoit tʒ that wilt hold about halfa Bu- 
ſhel of Seed, and fo made; That as it is drawn a- 
long a Thorough, the . falls gradually out 
of the ſame at equal proper Diſtances; hen this 
is done, they plough another: Thorough that fills 

in the Erk ani covers the Beans; in this ſeoond 
they ſow nothing, but proceed to ſow, a third as 

was the firſt; this is ſowing one Thorough and 
miſſing the next, whereby an exact Diſtance is left 
— —— the” half Land, between Thorough 
horough; this, they harrow clean down, 
— by this Method, the Sheep have a ſort of a 
Tath- way left them, to a on the Graſs and 
Weeds grow amongſt che Beans, which gives 
them an Opportunity better to deſtrey the — 
lock, Wild-oat, Hairy-bind or Hell- weed, and 
other Weeds 1155 geacrally infeſt this ſort of Cod- 


Sheep that are turned into the Beans — they 


: "Woe" 00 above a . high; but * is - 
mo 


EI, 


give Place- vey =p 


r 
moſt deſtructive Weed that runs Miles together, 
if the Crop of Beans grows in that Length of 
Ground; here it will twiſt and faſten its thready 
Entanglements to tem almoſt from top to bot- 
tom; and where it fixes, there it wounds both 
Bean and Stalk, till it ruins all or moſt part of 
the Crop by its prickly Pincs: But where: this 
takes its Original or Root from, has been the 
Inquiry of many Farmers, whoſe * Attempty 
have 13 as not being able to make a 
true Diſcovery thereof; which has oceaſioned a 
Notion that its firſt Riſe or Root is directly from 
the Bean Stalk, as Moſs is from a Tree, and fa 
from each Stalk tis thought to receive its Sub- 
ſiſtence, and wounds and deſtroys the very Stalk 
that breeds and feeds it. | 
Now by this Mcthod of ſowing the Beans out 
of the Hopper in Thoroughs or Rows, at about 
fixtcen Inches apart, the Sheep that are the only 
Doctors to cure this horrid Diſeaſe, have more 
Room than formerly to make their Marches + 
mongſt them, and thereby are, as it were, direct - 
ed in queſt of the ſeveral Weeds between the Rows; 
ſo that in their Paſſings and Repaſſings for ſome 
Months together, they conſequently meet with, 
and very much break aſunder the tenacious Parts 
of its running Binders. 5 e 
There is alſo a ſecond great Benefit in this new 
way of diſtant regular fow ich of Beans, for here 
is that Room given for the Sun and Air to come 
at their ſeveral Stalks, which is not in former Me- 
thods, whereby the Bloſſoms are much ſooner 
dry d after the Rains, that not a little contributes 
to the Improvement of the Bean; for it is ſurel7 
true, that Wets are often grand Impediments to 
the kerning of the Bean as well as other Fruit, 


by waſhing off the flowery Part or impregnating 
and other 


Seed, that is the chieſ Cauſe of the Beans 
8 i „„ 
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Fruits: Germination; This is plain to the very 
Hedger, that the more room any Vegetable. has, 
the better it ſets for Fruit, and bears the greater 
Crop « for where the Sun has moſt room, there it 
has moſt Influence, for the ſetting, kerning, and 
Production of Fruit. It is for this very Reaſon 
alſo, that the Farmers Hopes for a plentiful Crop 
are Enlarged, when he ſees a dry time for the 
Bloom of the Wheat, which cannot per form itsdue 
- Office, if too much Wet falls in that Seaſon, All 
which Benefits have yearly yielded more and more 
| Encouragement to the Farmer to proceed after this 
new Method, becauſe they have not ſuſtain d that 
Loſs from theſe Weeds as heretofore, ſince their 
Sheep have had more Room to come at and de- 
ſtroy them: And now the Vale Farmers, particu- 
larl about Ailesbury, are brought under a uni- | 
verſal Agreement to let them feed amongſt the 
Beans till the twentieth Day of May, when they 
take them out far good, leſt they eat and ſpoil. 
the Bloſſom, which they will certainly do by 
their Mouths or Rub, if they ean come; at them. 
In the Vale they reckon themſelves under a bet- 
ter chance for a Crop of Beans when they ſee the 
Ground turns up Flitch-thorough, as they call it; 
that is, when the Earth is ſowed and | ploughed, it 
proves wet and heavy, this a Bean dearly loves; 
or then they are not in very great apprehenſion 
of the Hairy-weed, Wild-oat, nor Curlock. 
Nor are they in any fear of burying their Bean 
in ſuch heavy Earth, becanſe it being « black fat 
Mould, inclining ſomething to a Clay, will by the 
Froſts, Rains, and Winds, ſo ſhatter, crumble, and 
become hollow, as afterwards caſily to let the 
Bean out; but if cer are forced to ſow, and 
plough the Bean in, when their Ground is ina dry, 
ight Condition; — generally are attack d with 
that fatal and other Weeds, ſo chat they never dare 
give their Ground two Ploughings for d, to. 
2 abit Nex 
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Next I come to treat of another Difteſter ap. 


eee to the Bean, that (Thanks be to GOD) 
eldom happens; becauſe, When once it has got a 
full Power, I never knew it curable by the Art of 


Man; nor ever knew it happen in ſuch a great 


Degree as it did about five Years ago; and then it 
became a general Calamity in many Places, both in 
Chiltern and Vale amongſt the Beans. At firſt it's 

lain that a Honey or Mill dew was the previous 
Tauſe of the ſame, for this fell in that dry Sum- 
mer ſo thick, as ſhewed it ſelf a glutinous Subſtance, 
in great Quantities upon the Heads and Stalks of 
the Beans, where it ſoon bred an Inſect, called by 


ſome The Dolphin Fly, of a black Colour, and a- 


bout the bigneſs of a Till; theſe encreaſed into 


Swarms that hung on the Beans Stalks, and de- 
voured in ſome Lands, both Bloſſom, Beans and 
Leaves, fo that great Numbers of Stalks appear- 


ed naked, while ſome other Lands in one and the 
ſame Field better eſcaped; in ſhort, there was not 


half a Crop, and they not ſo good as at other times 


which enhanced the Price to above twenty-four 
Shillinge per tre. 
Now to account for this Malady amongſt the 


Beans, I can only ſay, it is my bare Conſecture, 


as I have ſaid before in the Chapter of the Wheat, 
that in dry, hot Summers, the Exhalat ions of the 
Sun are more powerful than in wet, cool ones; be- 


cauſe in the latter there are not thoſe Quantities of 


Ton drawn up and let fall as at other times; 
and thoſe that are, by conſequence are of an aque- 


ous, thin Body, and therefore not capable of ma- 
ing Lodgments on the ſeveral Vegetables; as they 


do in the dry, hot Scaſons, 'when there'are grea- 


ter Quantities exhaled;and they more thickn'd in- 


to this luer Subſtance, that falls and does the 


A 


* 


Here 28 alſo more of the Excellence 
of this new 


4 


ethod of ſowing. out of the Hop- 
| EE 
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per in Diſtances, for that, as J have before hinted, 
the Sun's drying Power has more Room and grea- 
ter Force to attract and exhauſt the Wet amongſt 
the Beans, before they can emit a ſtagnated peſti- 
ferous Vapour, that not only perhaps erſereaſes 
this Malady, but alſo in ſome meaſure may be the 
Cauſe of Fevers and Agues, that are ſaid to be oc- 
caſioned by the inſanous Particles of a bad Air, as 
is obvious from the many Parts of Kent and Eſſex 
that abound in low, wet Grounds, where the A- 
gue in particular is more rife than in other Places, 
as 1 e e. to my Coſt, when I lived at 
Upnor near Rocheſter ; and here J had alſo another 
Reaſon to remember this Situation, from the night- 
ly Vexations of the troubleſome Knats, that are 
thought to be bred from the Putrefaction of the 
Air, that the“ and Sullidge which the 
N leaves on the Ground is the chief Cauſe 
of. 25 „ 14 fd CCC 
Alſo amongſt Trees, I know a Family that lives 
in the midſt of them, ſeldom ever healthful for 
want of that ſpace that others enjoy who live in 
leſs Shade and Cloſure, and partakes more of the 
Sun's and Wind's drying, ſalubrious Benefits. 

Therefore I infer that all Cover, whether of 
Beans or other Corn, or Trees, Cc. have all their 
Tendencies in the Retentions of Wets, and the 
many ul Conſequences ariſing therefrom. 

ere likewiſe is more room for 'two Men to 


« © » „* 


ſhake the Heads of the Beans with a Rope, pre- 
ſently after the Mill- de is fallen on them; which 
ſupplics in à great Meaſure a good ' Shower of 
Rain, that often timely falls; aud happily waſhes 
off this ſort of Bird-limeiconfiſtence, '! 5? 
in light Grounds, ſuch! as Chalks, ''Gravels and 
Sands, this Grain will ner proſper, which made it 
formerly ſo ſeldom ſown in the Chiltern Country; 
however of late, I may fay within theſe ten Tears 
ALLY | + B b TD | paſt 
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aſt, . are more ſown than even in n Clays and 
ams, that are found to 'be.many, even 555 Here. 
pr ; in theſe Soils, in ſome. Years the XY grow 
V onderfully and return prodigious of rea 
the Peas are kill'd by, the ſeverity. of, Weather 
(eſpecially in Clays, ams that have been 
chalked,) A greater ſtance. of chis, I believe 
never N than tlie Summer 17 32, every 
where d; inſom uch that they were reckon- 
ed the bel of all other Grain. 
oF this i is the! biggeſt Grain of all 
others that is ſown in our Fields; yet it is often 
buried in our red Clays, by reglon theſe ſtiff, cold 
Se en being of the moſt ſurly Nazures will 
ſhoal, 1b Werbe, nor — hl de the black and 
| dlewiſh 5 in the Vale, that yi 5 even to the 
very Rains and Winds; when the Froſts and o- 
ther Weather, that happen after, the Brays ſow- 
ing, often prove incapable of reducing this Land, 
Pas to; let e Bean have an eaſy Paſſage our with 
| Sk ore, L. haye 2 it dene at 
| Wie mo t ce Miles om me, fox a few Years 


— by broad-caſting them on the Surface, 

and onl q en in, Which has done much 

- better; — ot * they ploughed them 
in, as they did in the.) Nee A though it may 

be thou 2 ſtrange e this way is preferr 

cauſe o e great N poſure th e * les under 

to the. voracious: „ Een Vet | 


re, hecauſe , moſt of the Be ans will 5 ger into 
Hogs = cher vwied by the Harrow: 
or this fort ;at-Gronnd; by icking 
uality, ill more rakily faſten about and hold the 
97 ,whegcby its nutritive Parts hy pr 
aſily co 5 d, antl. forces the Growth 
that moſt - NS ts agrees -with 


this 


2 


they have own the Beans after one 
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this fort of Soil. And if ſome is carried away, there 
may a Imul Allowance the more he given in the 
Quantity ſqw]n. Now this Seed is ſo table to be 
burſted by cts, and ſhrank by Droughts in ſuch | 
Earth at nalemas, when they are 6 FO into 
the Ground as the Pea is, that in ſuch Soil it muſt 
not be ſown till March, bor this gets both Root 
Head by that time, whereb 7 185 is better able to 


reſiſt the mo eather than t! he Peg, 
bene 8 of 5 more tender Conn) The Horn- 


b called ſo from the great Convenien- 
FE farmer, to feed his Horſes with: 
is TEK made it a Rule with many of them, that 
the Bean ſells for ten Shillings 1 e 5 
ges at at twelye Shjllings per Quart 
buy the former, if t Nha have it ton id 
the foes chat they have; 


that this Quanti . wil 80 fin : 1 the | 
ar: ie than a fs, cf . ä 
| r CFE 5 5 5 
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- The pa hat! . J ſaid bes fare, 18 250 Grain 
gh is often, buried jt our Red-Clajny cif 
e 1s 
cs. itz 


ams, and that by reaſon the Head, 

broader than any other, 90 therefore, 
way out of the Earth,, pere 55 
cauſes ſome to think i it is nothered done 

round, than either Wheat, Barley, 
In the Chiltern we generally ſow them at 8555 
mas, in four Thoroughs made on the Wheat 
Stitch, by. ſtraiging them in each Thorough after 
the Peastitch Plough, and then harrow the Eraynd 
well, as ſoon as they are.ſown:.. Be nde wh 
half Beans and half Pc aſter this * 
mow them togethet? at Harveſt; bu "this 
way requires good Care in cocking, — them 
together and turning then, that they may be 
dry'd thoroughly, — black in Stalk, Leaf, and 
Pod: Others'taw them on a level Wheat or Bar- 
ley Stubble, and plough. them in Under-thorough, 
and harre the Ground very well aſter: But to do 
this, that the Bean =: not be buried; the preſent 
Practice is to plough ſuch Ground with — on 
the Sherr of the Wheel-Plough, 12 which the 


Earth | 
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Perth may be turned almoſt as you pleaſe; and 
ood i Harrowing, the Bean will be deliver'd 
fom this -Caſualty., 

_ The Reaſon why we * Beate 3 in our Chiltern, 
5 Wheat and Barley Stubbles, and not that cf an 

Oat or Rye, is, becauſe that this i is in Grain that 
agrees with a xich Ground, for to ſay right, the 
ag ound Cannot be £00 good 2 as be- 
ing a large rgoted and ſtalked Grain, that draws 
a great deal of Nouriſhment,” and returns not a 
little back to the Earth, n the Weeds 
With its great Cover, and t reby keeping the 
Spirit of the Earth in ſome degrep rom being 
too mueh exhauſted: by the Sug's Ana; and 
ſupplying it with. thoſe. nitrus Dewe, : chat its 
Stalke, eser eme and. Per plies; ks 
a Lodgme Ph 516 bark? 
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HET by S are af for vent b! as the 
great Horſe-thetch, 1 Ache bit ' ſort, 
Rich by ſome are called the inter-thetch; theſe 
are very Profitable if ſown in 4 right Soil; And at 
a Tight time; the „ was fown fl a 
Sreat Farmer at Penly, in February, and only 
rowed in upon 'fallow Ground on one 
ing, for his "Horſes, Cows, or Sheep to el on 
ede following Summer, either in the Rack or Field, 
and the remainder to ploggh. in, a h vg or 
Month befors MED wy their Wheat on this they 
FP harrow 


| 55 


ſow. theſe 5 thei "Horſes and N inſtead. of 
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harrow their Wheat, and droſs it ah * Dung, 
or Fold on the top. The ſwaller V Count 
Winter- thetch is — in September, tor Food 100 
the Sheep, Cc. in the Winter and Spring: They 
firſt fourthem Broag-cafſt all over a Nber er Chalk, 


Gravel, Sand, or Loam (for wet Ground is not 
proper ſor them) and then plough them in Under- 


thorough, where they will make their way  tho- 


rough the Ground, as being a moſt hardy — 
according to the Cs 1 51 of an el Say 
— A Thetch will grow Hhbrough'' the - -Bottor 
an old Soe. And therefore mahy ſow l | 
mongſt Peas, becauſe if they mille, che Pheech 
—.— hits: Their dry Haulm ie but ebarſe 
odder hes Horſe er CO-, but the Corn is g6bd | 
for Pigeons, and to give ſtore Hogs; xhree Bu- 
ſhels ſow an Acre, and often ret tweity. ad & 

Tills, are the ſmalleſt ſort of Cod-ware that 
ca, "end the Pea the Bean! 

Fi Chal F 8, | 
— the Thetch nor Pea will ; there 
this will flouriſh and 4 produce groat-Quantities on 


its upright Stalks, that grow about a Foot and 


» half-high, are fowcd: alone: of with Oats, «nd 
make the beſt of Proyęender, given in the Rack as 
It Fr our -_ the 1 ield, Which ET Cows and 
Bullocks will ; greedily eat n very ſaſt 
mg its keepingz, > wine e 1 Loverg of 
he Tills, A WY pes what falls on the 
5 2 5 en In 7 ꝗ— r Fleſh; 
ige ons are grea py them, as being, very - 
natural . In many Places they 


ee their Man- 


Hay, 
{&; as the Horſes 


gers, Page the : Tills t to I pes Gal 


and Cows. pull the Haulm out 3 the Racks, that 


ark the want of Hay and Oats; One Be 


ſows 
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ſows an Acre, and generally returns fiſteen. They 
are often ſold for three Shillings a Buſhel, ©. 
- | The, foMlowing is the Coppy of rwo Letters, 
writ by Hum Huyton, Eſq; from his. Houſe in 
Gerte mila l- Ggeen, to his Son William Hayton, Sz 
Hlerk of the Peace for Bucks, who lives at lving= 


'Gvittravkes, 


© F Ons8xxvys you are to keep Court at Gm 
en, where lives one William Ellis, a Far- 
fer; 1 underſtand he is related to Dick Shi. 
© 'Burne, by Marriage: This Ellis has written a 
Book, entitled, 2 Pra#:cal Farmer, Or, Hert= 
© fordſpire Husbarigman, containing many new 
_ © Improvements in Hasbatidry ; T have bought 
© this Book, and find it has already born a ſecond 
Edition; I let Auderſon read it, and Uclign tv 
ſend it him down, as ſoon as I have a little bet- 
© ter conſidered his Motions: But What I have to 
c defire of you, is to enqulre of him, for I ſup- 
c poſe he will be in Court, the ſame Queſtion I 
© have been ſo long labouring to get anſwered 
© vizz> How many Buſhels of Wheat, Rye, and 
Barley, an Acre of midling ſort of Ground (ſuch 
© as your common Field Land may be computed 
© to be one with another) does generally produce, 
in what they call a midling Year? Tis a general 
Expreſſion among Farmers, that this Year we 
Shave not above half, or two thirds of a Crop; 


© but ſuch à Near we had a fair Crop, or & Crop 


© and a half, or ſuch like; without ment ioning 
' what Quantity they mean by any. of che afore- 
mentioned indefinite Terms, of half, twothirds 


8 
gor the like random Computation. This Gen- 


tleman j goes on in che ſame way of 9 


— 
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Crops; in ſome Places he ſays, by ſuch and 
© ſuch Methods, vaſt Crops have been obtained; 
in other Places, ſuch things yield very conſide- 
rable Crops, and ſuch a one obtain'd vaſt Crops; 
but the Reader is every where left in the Dark, 
except in two Places, Folio 23 and 29 in his Ver- 
bis. — At Dagnal, a Man that has but an A- 
cre of Land has ſown it ſeven Years together, 
and never leſs than ſix Quarters and a half of 
Barley grew on the ſame; and ---==-- Another 
that folded on his Turneps, had nine Quarters. 
on five Roods of gravelly, loamy Ground; in- 
deed J have juſt now found another Place, which 
I will repeat, becauſe it relates tothe good Town 
of Tvinghoe. --— It frequently happens that the 
chalky Grounds near Tvinghoe, about two Miles 
from me, bear eight Loads of Wheat on aq 
Acre; in ſhort, The Book ſeems to be as well 
wrote as any one I have met with on the Sub- 
ject; and if the Gentleman will be ſo kind as 
to anſwer my Queſtion in plain Eugliſb, I ſhall be 
very much obliged to him, and promiſe to have 
a Bottle of Wine at his Service, if he will beſs | 
Kind as to call at Gerkenwell when he comes next 


to Town.” 4 3 [eos a , 
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A Copy of the other LETTER. 
Gvurittiauvme, 24:26 Sy 
£3 , El 85 n 
AFTER ſealing my laſt, I recollected an- 
ther Queſtion I had to -ask Mr: EJlis 
and that's about Rye Rye is a Grain that 
he ſpeaks the leaſt of, or about, in his Wholé 
Book; I think the whole Chapter does not con- 
tain above one Page, whereas he beſtows a great 
many more on cycry other ſort of Grain that he 
TOO gs | tttreats 
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e treats of; perhaps tis becauſe but little of that 
ſort grows in Her:fordjbjre 5 or becauſe he is not 
c willing to cricdurage the Growth of it in that 
Country; or whatever his Reaſons be, my Rea- 
© ſon for r e is to be inſtructed how to 
improve it in Nortbumber lane. 
And firſt I would be informed how to dreſs 

© then I would defire to be inſtructed how to dreſs 
t the Seed pre 9 to ſow it on the Land? 
that is, * ak to brine it, lime it, ſoot i or 
< ſoak it in Urine, Stable-ſtale or any other Com- 
© poſition; or whether it maſt be ſown dry? For 
6 fie Tabs? wet is ſo great an Enemy to it, that 4 
Shower of Rain will drown it in the Hopper ; 
© why then ſhould it be ſown, as he expreſ] 5h 
© in Autumn, about September? And Inet ur- 


ther in the ſame Chapter, tis ſoon up aſter tis 


ſown, and ſooner than Wheat, and alſo ſooner 
in the Ear, uſually in April; and 'tis given as a 
© Reaſon why it ſhould not be ſown as: Maſcrliue, 
© or mixt with Wheat, becauſe the Rye will be 
© ripe much the ſooner; and if ſown: on differcat - 
Land, may be mixt afterwards, 
And I remember an old rhyming Provefbz 

April every Tear 3 Rye in the Ear; from 
« what Mr. Ellis ſays, about the quick Apptar- 

ance above Ground, the ſoon caring, and the 
« ſoon ripening of this Grain, I am inclind to 
think it may be ſoon enough to ſow it in the 
Spring with Oats and a 9c: tor I have 
« been told by ſome Rafe and Eat Country Mer- 


« chants, I formerly diſcourſed about ſowing Heinp 
c ind Flax at Short=flat, becaufe it lay in the ſame 
Latitude with the Baltick; that the Rye of that 
Country, which is eſteemed the beſt in Europe; 
is generally ſown, Tipe, reaped, and threſhed 
{ Within 


* 


the e two Calendar 2 | 
5 1 . "TO 


$00 1 he Practice of 4 15 
LI am the more preſſing to get proper Inſtructi- 
81 


© ons, in this Afﬀair, becauſc ave this Week, 
©. bought and ſhippt for Newcaſtle, ſeveral Quarters 
of Rye to be ſown out of hand, or as faſt as he 
can get the Ground ready, and the Rye brined 
« in the ſame manner as Mr. Ellis preſcribes for 
« brining Wheat: Now if I am wrong, either 
cin point of time to ſow it, or in my Orders a- 

« bout brining, I muſt follow him with contradic- 
« tory Orders as ſoon as poſſible; I repeat there- 
fore what I ſaid in my laſt, that if Mr. Ellis 
c will favour me with a ſhorr Letter in anſwer 
c to this, and thoſe other Queries mentioned in 

« my laſt, I would eſteem it a ſingular Favour 
done to his humble Servant. 5 
That my Meaning may not be miſtaken, I have 
repeated my laſt Queries. 1 


«a 
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. ©.Quexyr, How many Buſhels of Wheat, in- 
© cluding the Tyth, may be called a fair, cuſto- 
6:mary,- or moderate: Co pff 
© Or how much may be computed to grow one 
© Year with another (meaning thoſe Years only 
that the Land is ſown with Wheat) on an Acre 
c of midling, common Field Land, neither of the 
© moſt barren, nor of the moſt fruitful ; but ſuch 
as may be taken in a medium, one with another; 
© and with moderate Dreſſing, neither too liberal- 
© ly, nor too ſparingly manured? ._ | 
And whether there be any difference between 
the Product of the forementioned Land, and 
Aacloſure of he like midling ſort of Soil, 
neither beſt nor worſt, and both alike midling 
mme VV 
; ©. The like as to what Quantity may be pro- 
duced on the ſame ſort o Land d, x 
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< it comes to be fown with Rye, Barley, Peas, 
E, RD 


longer, Oude, 19, 173% b 
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HE Anſwer ta the foregoing Letters I in- 
'T tend ſhall be the Theme of this Chapter, 
wherein I have endeayoured to anſwer the inge- 
nious Gentleman's Queries, but not in ſuch an ele- 
gant Manner, as I muſt confeſs his Parts and im- 
proving Genius. deſerves from a better Hand than 
mine; however, I have wrote the beſt of my 
Knowledge, as my plain Capacity would give me 
leave, vix. | „%%% ö; T 


S, 


OUR Letter to your Son. was communicat- 
ed to me at our Court, and I am heartily 
glad to oblige you with the Anſwer Tam capable 
of, to the 5 you were pleaſed to mention. 
As to the Quantity of Wheat that commonly 
grows on our common Field Land, I am confin'd 
to an Eſtimation of it according to the Nature 
of the Ground. If on a true Loam, as we have 
on our hilly Land at Gaddeſder, we generally have of 
four Loads on an Acre one Year with another for ” 
a ſingle Dreſſing, with the Fold, Cart, or Hand; 
nor does our Incloſure here anſwer better, for the 4 
Ls „ = one 1 


one is as good Land as the other; this I call a, 
cuſtomary, moderate Crop (including the Tyth) 
on our. Filth Ground, On our Gravels, below 
the Hills, as much, both in Incloſure and Field 
Land, that are here alſo alike, if they are well 
dreſſed; for though this is more hungry, and not 
of-ſo rich a Nature as the loamy, yet by its more 
kerning Quality, we have often as good” Crops as 
on them; but it muſt be more aſſiſted with Manures, 
The Chalks in the common Fields are now ſo im- 
proved, that they alfo return 'as much Wheat as 
the Marly-vale Soils, even from four to eight 
Loads on- an Acre; but with this difference, -that 
a double Dreſſing on this white Ground, is but e- 
qual to a ſingle one on them. Sands likewiſe have 
their peculiar Properties, as res richer or 
_ poorer, and require Dreſſing, and Grain according- 
y. In this, Soot nor Aſhes are proper Manures, 
becauſe of its looſe Body, that wont retain their 
light ones ſo long as the Loams, Gravels, and 
Chalks will; and therefore with Fold, Cart-dung 
and Rags, it receives the beſt Improvement for 
the Growth of Rye, Peas, Turneps, Thetches, 
Tills and White-oats; for Wheat, Barley and 
' Black-oats do not anſwer here ſo well as in ſome 
Loams and Clays: Bur the Rye in particular a- 
grees with this dry Earth, and alſo on the, Chalks 
and Gravels, where it commonly returns the for- 
mer four Loads on an Acre, for ſowing two, Bu- 
ſhels and a half, This is a Grain that certainly 
exhauſts the Ground to a great Degree, as I bave 
known it do on a loamy n that I could nor 
recover in fix Years; after a good Crop of this 
Rye was got off, by a Tenant that rented. the 
Land before me, who ſowed it on one Ploughing,. 
preſently after other Grain was got off, in Augu/t, 
for only his Sheep to feed on in the Spring; but 
this grew ſo well, as encourag d him to let it Wer 
88 * e 
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for a Crop, and he had ſuch a good one, that vaſt» 
ly impoveriſh'd the Ground; ſo that wherever 
Rye is ſown, the Earth ought to be well dreis'd 
to prevent the like Diſaſter. This Grain is allo w- 
A = one and all that I have converſed with, to 
require a Winter and part of two Summers to 
grow in; and therefore they ſow it in Auguſt, on 
a fine well dreſſed Tilth, if for a Crop; but if 
only to feed Sheep in the Spring, they often ven» 
ture it on only 'one Ploughing, after Wheat. or. 
Barley, and harrow it in on Broad-lands; then 
if it comes thick, they feed it in the Spring, but 
not too bare, and let it remain for a ſtanding Crop: 
Thus by eating it with Sheep, the Rye ſhoots 
the ſtronger; and the rather for the Aſſiſtance of 
their Dung and Stale; but if it proves thin, the 
Farmer then alters his Meaſures, and ploughs it 
up for Peas or Oats, The Reaſon for this earlx 
ſowing, is to get it a Head betime, that it may 
better endure the Severities of the Froſts and 
Wets, that otherwiſe. would endanger its dying 
away, as being not ſo hardy a Grain as Wheat; 
For this ſo much affects a dry Soil, that it utterly 
refuſes wet, low Grounds; and therefore, the bet- 
ter to fecure it againſt theſe Misfortunes, Where a- 
ny degree of their Miſchicts are ſuſpected, they 
7 oy it in Sritenea on. fine Tilths; KY 4 
in Grounds, that won t admit of this way, they 
ſow it in broad Lands that are ridged up, — —— 


do in the Vale, in order to carry off che Wets 
more eaſily: -To prove the Veracity of this, the 


Men about ( hedingion and Hilesbury, never ſo. much 
as attempt the ſowing of this Grain, as well knho w- 
ing their Labour would be fruitleſs, both in reſ- 


* 


pedcꝭ of their marly, clayey, black Earth, and their 


- * - 1 


low, watry Situation. 


For as it 18 the Nat ure of | Rye to grow beſt in 


dry, hollow, warm Gr ound; this ſtiff, cold, aque= 
on ED : ous 


20 % % © The al ef 

ous Land is contrary to its natural Quality; 
as much for ought 1 know, as it is to St. Fogy, 
that is notoriouſly known to refuſe all ſtift, wet, 
fat Earths; becauſe both their Roots, I ſuppoſe, 
would rot in the chilly Waters, that this Soil moſt 
tenaciouſly retains, and that perhaps, by reaſon of 
their ſpungy, tender Parts, that are more obſerv'd' 
in them than many others; or elſe, that their 
Roots diſagree with the unctious, marly Quality 
r HE IHTET 
It was a few Years fince that J received the 
Rents of Chedington Farm, in the Vale of Ailes- 
bury, tor its Landlord, while he was on his Tra- 
vels abroad; and it was there, that I had an Op- 
898 acquainting my ſelf with the Nature 
of this Land, which ſo much abounds with Wa- 
ter, that the Springs ſomerimes riſe within four 
foot of the Surface; and yet theſe Parts lie high. 
er than many, I believe I may ſay, moſt others in 
this low Country; ſo that even here they can't 
enjoy a Cellar for the Stowage of their Liquors: 
For theſe Reaſons alſo I imagine it is, that our 
Cherry and Beech Trees cannot be naturalized to 
this Situation and Clime, as better agreeing with 
our higher Loams and Chalks. Hos 

So hkewiſe as to the Turnep, Pea, and Black- 
oat; theſe they cannot have in moſt Parts of their 
low, wet, fat Ground, becauſe the exceſſive rich- 
neſs of this Soil, runs the one into moſt Leaf and 
leſs Root, and the others into more Straw and 
leſs Ear, which obliges them to chuſe the White- 
oat for its better bearing, by its larger Stalk and 
Leaf, with their rank Ground: But even this ſuc- 
ceeds but indifferent; for I knew a Tenant that 
fowed twenty Acres of them, the Scaſon beſore 
he was obliged to leave his Farm, in order to im- 
were the Ground, and do deſpight to his Land- 
rd; but they came up ſo thin, by the * 

| | | Able 
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able Wets and Colds, that he made but little of 
them; for here they generally ſow no other than 
Wheat, Barley and Beans. go 
And now I come to my Anſwer of ſetting Rye 
in an unuſual time, never practiſed as I know of. in 
England. TT — 
It is true, that Cuſtom does not authorize a 
wrong Practice, no more than Antiquity ſhould 
hinder a better one; for undoubtedly, all Im- 
provements had their riſe from induſtrious Diſ- 
quiſitions, and experimental Trials, that by time 
ſpread their Knowledge, and become general Prac- 
tices, to the enriching of the many Countries that 
ſhare in their Benefits; from hence it was that 
we now enjoy the Field, Turnep, Clover, Lu- 
ccrn, and the ſeveral other Graſſes that are at this 
time made free Denizons of our Clime, which 
were moſt of them Exoticks within theſe ſixty or 
ſeventy Years: So likewiſe the goodneſs of Soats, 
Salts, Aſhes, Lime, Rags, Ec. were hidden Se- 
crets about a Century ago, that now are common 
to the moſt ruſtick Swain. For theſe Reaſons, it 
is moſt commendable in you to endeavour after 
valuable Improvements, becauſe fuch when ob- 
tain'd, not only redound to your Honour and 
Profit, but to the Common-wealth in general; 
uhich plainly ſhews the great Good that often ac- 
crues to a Country, from ſuch a Perſon, whoſe 
Abilities and Genius are extenſive enough to for- 
ward ſuch profitable Archievements : = where 
the latter, induſtrious Part is, and the former 
wanting, there are undoubtedly many moſt uſeful 
Branches of ſuch Importance loſt, for want of 
thoſe Encouragements that able Men are capable of 
Adminiſtring; and perhaps would be Adds of 
ſome of the greateſt Benevolence and Goodneſo 
they could imploy their Talents in. But to the 
| Matter in hand. 'E | 1 
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I knew my next Neighbour two Years ſince, 
upon a Pea Stubble on one Ploughing, harrow in 
two Buſhels of Rye, on a loamy, moiſt Acre of 
Ground, that lay very near my Houſe, which 
was intended purely fon his Sheep at Spring; it 
was ſown about Michaelmas, but very little ap- 
prared above the Earth, and what did, proved 

zrdly worth turning Sheep into. Now this was 
done by the oldeſt Farmer in our Pariſh, who has 
rented, I think, ſixty Pounds per Ann. theſe thir- 


| ty Years, yet was not ſenſible of his Miſtake, till 


xperience became his Monitor. For he was 
wrong both in his Seaſon and the Quality of the 
Farth; for all Loams are moiſter, colder, and 
ſowrer, than Gravels, Sands, and Chalk; and 
therefore he ought to have ſown it more forward, 
and been aſſured it was a 8 Tilth; whereas, 
though it was a middling Crop of Peas, and the 
Ground tolerable hollow, yet I am perſwaded, it 
was not ſweet nor looſe enough, for it lay flar, low, 
and ſomething wettiſh, F 
There was another about two Miles from him, 
that miſcarried much upon the ſame Account; 
wherefore I take theſe unſucceſsful Attempts to 
be owing to Male-management; for the Grain 
ſhou!d have been ſowed earlier, in a drier and 
ſweeter ſort, as I have hinted before, But if late, 
as in September, October, or the Spring, then it is 
my Opinion, it there is a Poſſibility to have a 
Crop from Seed ſown at thoſe Seaſons, the fol- 
. Method ſhould in ſome Meaſure be ob- 
CC T7 of 5 
Firſt, Such Ground ſhould by due Ploughings 
and Harrowings be brought into a fine Tilth. Se- 
condly, It ought to be Gravel, Sand or Chalk, or 
Ground partly of their Natures. Thirdly, That 
the Seed be ſown in a dry time and form. Fourthe 
jy, That it be ſteeped but twelve Hours _ 
rs 0 
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of twenty four; according to my new Receipt ig 
this Book; becauſe it has a thinner Body and 
Skin than Wheat, and of a more dry Nene 
Fifthly, That it lie afterwards all Night on a good 
Drain, and in the Morning well limed and ſowed. 

Sixthly, That immediately before the Sced is 
ſown, twenty- five Buſhels of good Stone- lime 
ſhould be ſhot down on the middle of an Acre, 
and directly ſlack d, by throwing Water on it; 
then ſome Men with their Gloves on, ſhould fow 
it out of a Seed-cot as thin as they can, as we 
do Soot, all over the Piece of Ground, and then 
ſow the Rye in Stitches as ſoon as you pleaſe. 
But if it is to be fown in broad Lands, the Caſe, 
is altered; for then preſently upon the Grounds 
being ploughed the laſt time, and harrowed once 
in a Place, the Seed muſt be ſown broad Caſt all over 
it, and then the Lime muſt be ſhot down, flack'd 
and harrowed in at the ſame time with the Rye. 
Or, if it is thought better, the Seed may be fir 
harrowed in, and the Lime flack'd and ſown in 
Powder all overthe Ground, as we do Soot. Orif 
Coal Soot is to be had, there's nothing exceeds it, 
by ſowing twenty-five Buſhels on an Acre, either 
on broad Lands or Stitch, a Day or two, or a 
Week or Fortnight after the Seed is ſown; for 
the Salts of the firſt, and the Sulphur of the laſſ 
are moſt agreeable to ſuch late Sowings; and this 
I have ſeen by good Experience anſwer in an ad- 
mirable Degree; for when by the Froſts and chil- 
ly Wets, other Grain turn'd yellow and died, 
that under the Lime and Soot, flouriſh'd with a 
blackiſh green Colour, and proved a noble Crop. 
Or elſe inſtead of the Soot, Salt he ſown over it, 
to the Quantity of five or ten Buſhels on an Acre; 
this I am almoſt ready to believe will anſwer the 
deſired End of obtaining a Crop of Rye, ſown in 

February or March, by the ſame Rule that we ſou 
vonn! | Dd Wheat 
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V heat in January and February after Turneps, ns 
| hat Hy wrote of In the Chapter of 
For it is certain, that Art helps Nature to 4 
high Degree, and the more, according as it is 
better adapted; as I remember in the Caſe of 
an Aſparagus Bed. A Gentleman that had a de-. 
fire to raiſe this pleaſant plant on a loamy Ground, 
that had. a red Clay within a Foot and a half of k 
| the Surface, was told that it could not be done; for 
that ſuch a great Perſon had tried for one on the 
ſame ſort of Ground, but it would not do; how- 
ever, it was attempted, and a large deep Pit dug in- 
to the Clay, and fill'd up with Chalk, and Roots 
| Planted in Mould on the ſame: The Aſparagus 
grew; but in three or four Years complained, by 
coming up ſmall; occaſioned by the chilly EMu- 
via, that proceeded from the Water lodg'd at the 
bottom of the Pit; this was a fort of half Perfor- 
mance; for now they have got a more effeQual 
way, by not breaking the Ground at all, but raiſ- 
ing a Bed of Horſe- litter and Mould, to the 
heighth of three or four Foot, and on this they 
plant their Roots to great Succeſs; for here the 
2 * has not room to make a Lodgment, and 
hurt the Plants by its chilly Vapour, I have alſo 
another Reaſon to mention the Aſparagus, that 
formerly by moſt Gardeners was treated as one of 
the moſt tender Plants of the Garden; but of late 
it has by experimental Obſeryations been found to 
be one of the bardieſt in the Kitchin Garden. 
Here then is a plain Demonſtration of the Reis 
fication of two Ergors, that remain d as ſuch for 
gaght 1 know hundreds of Years ; and yet but ve- 
Ty lately ſeen thorough as fallacions.  ' 
By the ſame Rule there may be an Amendment 
in the Management of Rye, and undoubtedly in 
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Manures, have prevailed in ok Countries, 

tor the Improvement of barren Lands: We find 

” Experience, that by the Choice of proper 
eds only, many Grounds that have been eſteem- 

ed Unprofitable, have been rendered ſo fertile, and 


Produced ſuch valuable Crops, that they have re- : 


turned torty or * Shillings, and ſometimes 
D d 2 three 
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three Pounds in Acre per. Ann.. to * Owners; 
and brought the Lands where they were own, in- 
tþ ſuch an advantageous State, that the Proprie- 
tors have N large Fortunes by ſuch Manages 
ment. * 

"There are Inſtances in mat) parts of England, | 
of Heaths, Commons, and waſte Grounds, "that 
were not eſteemed worth fix Pence an Ay which 
have been render d ſo valuable, bY ſowin ſome of 
the foreign Grafs, and other improving Seeds up- 
on them, that conſiderable Eſttes have been 2 
ed b that ſort of Culture, even though no ſort 
of Manure was uſed upon the Land; and conſider- 
ing the Difficulty of bringing Dung to ſome Lands 
and the Scarcity of it in ſome Places, the Mattel 

Improvement by Seeds is judged preferable to 

others; and by the ſame means large Tracts of 
Land which be preſent lie 1 idle, may be fertilized. 

to that high Deg ce, as to hou ual in their Va- 

Joc: to moſt.of the richeſt Lan s in England; for 
Jet the Soil be what it will, whether Clay, Chalk, 
Rocky or Sandy, Wet or Dry, one or other of 
the following Sceds will agree, with, and render 

rofitable, +... 
rhe Sorts which are the won approved, are 
the flowing vie | 


* oy! or- Nach. 
Oer. © A, N 1 i W — 
II St. Foyn. 
IV. La Lucern, or Medic —_ or Snail Cliver. 
V. Rye-Graſs. ? 
VI. raſs, 
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5 The Im roventent of Land by Trefoyl Sets. 


"LR OM common Experience we learn, that all 
L. Seeds, before they arc ſown for general Crops, 
ought to be well dreſs'd and cleans'd from their 

Husks, and other Incumbrances ; for if we hap- 
n to meet with ſuch Seeds as are not perfectly 
freed from theſe Incumbrances; the ſowing 
them cannot be ſa regular, neither will they come 
up, or ſpring ſo equally in the Fields = 
* ie is a juſt Obſervation made by skilful Far- 
mers, that Trefoyl, or Nonſuch Seeds will prof: 
er well, if they are ſown upon worn-out Corn 
ands, and not only bring a valuable Crop, but 
. amend the Land; and on ſuch Grounds as will not 
bear Graſs of any worth, the ſame Seed will pro- 
duce a ſurpriſing Burthen; but if it might be. 
thought proper to ſow it upon ſuch Ground as is 
naturally good for Corn, the Farmer will certain» 


4 


ly receive a plentiful Return. 0 
The Clay, Chalk, and all tiff Soils are greatly x7 
profited by it, if they are well expoſed ; aud it 
is no leſs Benefit to rocky Ground. It will great- 
ly improve {pringy or over-Wet Grounds, if we 
firſt drain them from the Waters, by ſuch Means 
as are commonly uſed. 1% 4 % „᷑ÜWPWêWT᷑ꝑ8n 
Being ſown upon ſuch hilly,' Grounds as are 
uſed to Moſs, will infallibly meliorate the Soil, and 
deſtroy the Moſs, if proper Care be taken to drain 
ſuch Lands, and the Land made fine by dreſſing, 


. 
; 
- 


1 


before we ſow the Seede. 
The Virtues of the Trefoyl or Nonſuch, are that; 
firſt, it yields an excellent Paſture for Cows, by 
encreaſing their Quantity of Milk, and giving the 
Butter and Cheeſe made with it, the detired yel- 
low Colour, which is a certain Sign of Perfection. 
Secondly, Whatever kind of Cattle feed on this 
r 2 


— 
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Trefoyl, will grow fat much ſooner, than upon the 
beit common Graſs; but eſpecially it is eſteemed 
- uſcful in tatning of Lambs, and feeding of Ews : 
Tis alſo an excellent breeding Paſture tor Sheep, 
bringing the Es ſooner to bloſſom than the com- 
mon Paſtures; and particularly it is judged a good 
Seed to preſerve Cattle from Diſtempers, which 
ſome other kinds of Paſtures are ſubject to infect 
them with. | E M - THLAE 20 Me - 2 
The Hay made of Trefoyl, hath a very nouriſh- 
ing Quality in it, if it is cut whilſt it is in bloom, 
it is ſoon made, and need not be dried ſo much as 
common Hay, or Clover-graſs: Oxen are gene- 
rally benefited by it, and grow fat by ſuch Fodder 
Cnr ß ß 
Moſt Farmers skill'd in the Culture of their Seed, 
agree that it ſhould not come to Seed before it is 
mow d, becauſe the Root is weakned by it; and it is 
very certain, that the Hay is nor ſo good as when 
we cut it in the Flower. The Hay is remarkable 
for drying of a fine Colour; and it is obſervahle, 
that by cutting this 7refoyl, as above directed, it 
will laſt much longer than if we were to let it run 
% ĩ ET 2H9 - 3 
This Seed may be ſowed at the ſame time of 
Oats or Barley, and among either of the aforefaid = 
Grain, ſowing it immediately after the Corn, and 
harrowing it with a fine Harrow once, and then 
rolling it, | e ap e 
Wen the Seaſons are favourable for ſowipg ei- 
ther Barley or Oats, it is then a proper time to 
ſow this Seed; and the finer the Ground is 
wrought, the better will this Graſs come up, and 
then twelve Pounds of Seed is ſufficient for an 
Acre. 5 5 | 3 
This Seed particularly ought to be well clean- 
ed before it is fown, left Seeds of Weeds, or coarſe 
Graſs, happen to be among it, which may ſtint 
$0.56 Op Its 
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its Nouriſhment, and abridge it of its Duration; 
but it may however be ſown with red Graſs, and 
will laſt a long time. 3 
Trefoyl is alſo of good Advantage to Lands, 
which are over-run with Twitch or Couch-graſs, 
if it is ſown with Barley; for as it grows quickly, 
it will ſo much over ſhadow the Couch-Graſs, that 
in a little time it will ſmother it. It is alſo tobe 
noted, that while this Graſs is on the Ground, it 
does not draw any Nouriſhment from the Earth; 
which is proper for Corn; but being ploughed in 
when we have a mind to ſow Corn upon the fame 
Ground, it makes a very good Manure, and pre- 
pares the Ground very properly for Corn. 


' ' Remarks on the Nature and Improvement of 
| . Trefoyl. 5 iris Te; 


FN the firſt Part of this Account of Trefoyl, 
1 the Author ſays, that all Seeds ſhould be well 
cleaned from -their Husks before they are ſown, 
without making any Exception. This I can ea. 
ſily prove to be a groſs Error; for it is ſo well 
known, that this Seed is beſt ſown in its Husk or 
Hull; that it's a general Practice throughout Het. 


 fordſbire, to ſow it in its black Shell or Cover; 


| becauſe by this means it will admit of harrowing 
in, and thereby be. better mix'd with the Ea asi 
more ſecured from Froſts and the burſtings of haſt 
Showers, that the naked Seed is liable to, an 
ſometimes becomes ſpoiled when ſo ed on the top, 
aud only rolled in; and if it is harrowed in, the 
Tynes are apt to bury great Part of this ſmall 
Sced: for I have ſown it both ways; therefore 
when we ſow our Barley or Oats, we ſo one 
Buſhel of this Secd, that generally coſts twen- 
ty or thirty Shillings, over an Acre of Land; im- 
medlazcly after the Corn is fowed and hatrowed | 
„ | ing 
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inz and then give this Graſs- Seed one harrowing, and 
it's done with; for we never rolle it, till the Clover 
is ſown by rolling in, a Fortnight after, on the ſame 
Ground: Theſe grow together extreamly well, be- 
cauſe the Zrefoylis a ſort of Antidote to the Clover, 
and ina great meaſure prevents its fatal Quality of 
hoving Cows and Sheep; and alſo for their agreea- 
ble Benefits to each other in making of Hay, and 
feeding Cattle; the Treſoyl being a branching, fi- 
brous ſort of Graſs, entangles it ſelf with the Clo- 
ver, and prevents very much the loſs of its valu- 
able Leaves; which when made alone, it general» 
Iy loſes. great Part of, both in Field and Rack; be- 
ies, it helps to ſhade the Roots of the Clover, 
and becomes together, a more fatning, ſubſtanti 
Food, than when ſowed alone; and the more, for 
_ ghat the Zreſoyl, after the firſt Headis cut or MOW= 
ed off, will not rally again, as our Country-men 
call it, like Clover; but the Rye-graſs, affords 
but a poor Bite after that time; when the Clover 
2 a quick Shoot, and will get a large ſecond 
It will grow in any Ground, and like the St. 
TFyn, is one of their beſt Friends in Chalks, dry 
Gravels and Sands, where Clover will not thrive. 
He ſays, this will not hinder the Growth of 
Corn, which I think is more than he can prove; 
for if he ever ſaw the Root of Trefoy), he would 
find jt. to be a fibrous Bunch, that ſpreads it ſelf 
in the compaſs of a Crown Piece, about two In- 
ches in Length, cloſe to the Surface, where it 
draws. its Nouriſhment from the Top, and beſt 
Earth; and therefore is by ſome called an Impo- 
veriſher, and ſomewhat a Sowxex of the Ground, 
as the Ryc-graſs, and all the Shallow, ſtringy 


Sorts ate: This I am ſenſible is a new Character 


of it, but 1 with there is not too much Truth in 


it; for F have obſeryed ſome: of our Fu 
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that have ſowed it among their Oats, on a ſtiffiſh, 
loamy, mdiſt Soil, for feeding their Horſes or 
Sheep, till about Midſummer, when they have 
dloughed it twice before they ſowed it with 
heat; and as it appeared to me, the Grain com- 
plained, by the thinheſs of the Crop. War can 
I muſt own, my Opinion is, that it is not ca- 
poli of doing much harm the firſt Summer, a- 
mongſt the Corn it is ſown with; becauſe the 
Roots are ſmall and young, and that little it does, 
it makes amends for, by ſhading the Roots of the 
Corn in a dry time. g 8 e e 
But T have known it tain a Crop of Wheat that 
was well dreſſed, and flouriſh'd greatly for a little 
while in the Spring, till the Pee got the Maſter 
and choak'd it: The Occaſion was this; a Piece 
of Trefoyl was mowed for Seed, which as it ſheds 
the ſooneſt and eaſieſt of any other, ' there was ſo 
much remain'd on the Ground, that ſeeded it all 
over the next Vear amongſt the Wheat: Now the 
oftner the Land is ploughed, the greater Power 
it 228 the Seed to do this Miſchief; therefore 
ſuch Ground ſhould have only one Ploughing, and 
the Wheat harrowed in; this effectually baries it, 
and totally hinders it ever coming again. 
As to its being ploughed in for antike, I am 
not an Advocate for the Benefits it produces this 
way (unleſs there's no other ſort can be had) be- 
cauſe its Stalks and Roots are not of that Sub- 
ſtance as Clover is, that I think far more proper 
for this purpoſe; yet it is call'd, only a half -dreſ- 
: ing, and Freuch Wheat a whole one, 
It the Trefoyl is ſown alone with the Barley 
or Oats for an entire Crop, then we ſaw two Bu- 
Mels of it on an Acre, in the manner before di- 
rected: And if Clover is ſown with Trefoyl, then 
Aix or eight Pound is the general Quantity on a 
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of it, is given to Cows in the, Winter; being 
mix'd with Barley-ſtraw, is an, excellent Fodder 
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If von ſow your Clover alone, then cover it 
only by paſſing a Buſh-harrow once over the 
Ground; but it muſt be obſerved; that the Ground 
be malle very fine before you ſow 'the Seed; and if 
the Seaſon 4 favourable for bringing it u P, you 
may mow it in about three Months after ſowing 3 
this Taſts a long time in the Ground, if we think 
proper to let it remain; but as it prepares Ground 
or Qorn, and makes Paſtures of our Stubbles, it 
is often ſhifted from one Land to another, as the | 
Bki 7 Farmer ſees Occaſion. 
is to be noted, that the Clover is a very feed- 
ing and fatning Grafs for Cattle ; and when we firſt 
them to ferd upon it in the Field, we muft 
not Iuffer them to graze too freely upon it, but 
give it them with caution and by degrees till af⸗ 
ter a Week they may be ſeſt to themſelves ; for 


which reaſon, it is left to tedder the Horſes to 
hat Lengths may be thou „convenient, at the 


9 1 them into ſuch aſture. 


ar tn N. B. G, is excellent for Sailing 
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Next this Author ſays, that five or ſix 
Pound of this Seed is enough to ſow among Grain: 
It's true, that good Crops have followed 


this Quantity, where it has met with a right 


Ground, Management and Seaſon z but that Hap- 


Slug, Fly, Froſt, Wets and Win 


pineſs is not always to be truſted to; and therefore 
we generally ſow ten or twelve Pounds on an Acre 
for fear of the worſt, that often happens from the 
*. No here 
is wanting that neceſſary Caution that ſhould have 
been tac kd to it, that the Clover muſt not he our 


ed at the ſame time the Grain is, but only rolled 
in, about a Fortnight or three Weeks 3 for 
if it is, and a ſhowery Summer ſucced, it is two to 
one odds, in my Opinion, if the Crop is not a 


uu Part ſpoiled by the Clover's Luxuriancy, as 


I have known it ſeveral times happen. 


Again, he ſays, That Horſes ſhould be ſtaked 


to a certain Length, to prevent the Miſchief that 


might otherwiſe acerue, from the rank feeding 4 


the Clover. This is a monſtrous Miſtake indeed, | 


for no Man, I believe, ever knew a Horſe ſuffer 


this way; it's true, we ſometimes bleed them two 
or three Days after they are turn'd in, to preyent 
a Plethory, and ſo we do ſometimes, if in natural 


Graſs: But if ever he had been an Owner of Cows 


or Sheep, fed in Clover, he would have fix'd ſome 


ſuch Caution on their behalf; becauſe it is too of- 
ten known, that Numbers of them have died; not 


only at their firſt being turn'd in, but after ſome 
Days, and even Weeks have paſt; though it is cerr 
tain, the greateſt Danger is at firſt ; by their yora- 
cious, greedy Feeding, and the Wind contained in 
this frim, rank Graſs, that in half an Hour has ho- 


ved their Bodies like a Bladder; and if not di- 
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Paxe 144, they ſurely dic, And here Fas ee N 
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rectly run about Or ſtabb'd.in.the Flank, ; accord- | 


g to the Method preſerib d. in my firſt Book, 
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ly wrote of this Graſs, and ſhewed the greateſt See 
cyrity that I know of, and, what I have feveral 
times practiſed with Succeſs, to prevent this com- 
mon Misfortune; for as I laid before, in the firſt 
Place it is owing to an empty Belly, that in two 
or three Hours is eaſily filled, juſt before they are 

turned into the Clover, with Hay and natural 
Graſs; and when once. they are in, due Care muſt. 
be taken not to keep them out an Hour together, 
leaſt this Interim: ſhould cauſe ſuchan Evacuation, | 
as may bring on this Diſaſter. , . . 
Ihe Roots of Clover are ofthe St. Fayn and Lor 
cern Tribe, that extract their Juices from os 6 
dey th in the Earth, by running down near a F 
; ength with very few and fine Side- ſhoots; | 
— — dogs, not hurt and ſour the Earth ke | 
Ryc-graſs and Trefoyl, which renders it a great 
— of the 7 poor a Killer of Weeds, and a 
7 ood Dreſſer and, Aſſiſtant; eſpecially if 
— ed in when high in Stalk, = not only ſo 
y them, but alſo 57 their many large Roots, 
which when turn d up, and broke by the Plongh 
and Harrows, rot and diffuſe their Silts into the 
minute Cavities of the hollowed Eart n. 
Clover, by ſome is diſputed, whether i is does 
moſt Service to the Ground, by being eat all the 
Summer, or mowed twice, once for Hay, and 
the next time for Seed. In my Opinion, it ad- 
vantageth the Earth moſt, when I firſt Cro 
mowed, and all the reſt cat; for by letting i 1 Kad 
till it is fit to mow, it kills the Weed by the Co- 
ver of its thick, big h Head, hollows = Ground, 
ſhades its qyyn | _ and thereby. Wege the 
Ground for the better Growth of I te 
Bur if fed firſt, [than the 3 — 


the Summer Droughts for. want, of that —.— 


and conſequently give the Weed 0 8 enen Opr 


Fer of damaging the Sener, | 
e 1 * 
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Gr. Fe YN, or Cocks-head Graſs; is an _ 
ordinary Improver of dry, 'gravelly, and San- 
ay-Ibils,- eden though they ave been over-run 
with Heath or Ling, or with Fern or Brakes, ” 
this takes deep Root inthe Ground, and all of 
ght, and free Soils ate therefore good for it: 
Git conſiderable Improvement that was made -1 
it in Englaua, was in and about Dany Tine i 
vn the moſt gravelly, — 2 Grounds, where it 
brou ht ſuch valuable Crops, as encouraged ma - 
armers to follow the ſamo Practice, n culti· 
vating it on all their light Soils, an and it is how 
in great eſteem by all that know it; in Kept it is 
in great Perfection, upon chalky Gravel, and it is 
of an efetraorditiary duration in all Places where 
ir is fown; cven in ſome Parts where it has — 
twenty Years, it Jet brings 1 YAREIDR * "Ore 
at the firſt, 5 
The moſt baren Land- wilt ptoduce this with, 
vt much manuring, and that ſhould be only by 
Marl or Chalk, if it is allowed any Manure at all; 
dut the moſt export and knowing Farmers, rather 
chuſe to fow it on ſuch light, dty Lands, With 
wit any Manure, as may be ploughed in, and the 
Ground be fit tb receive Cord; and when the ſame 
Ground, for Dung, it is dy no means good for it, 
If it could be ſpared, we are fare however, "that 
When it has ſtood many Yeats, it is worn by the 
Jong Culture of Corn pen it, we may again fow 
it wich St. Ton, which will not fail to product 3 
valuable Crop. 
Many Lands which have been eſteemed uncapa- 
ble of Srodotin any thing of worth, and have 
Not brongtht the 4 2 Shilling an Acre per Am. 


haye by lowing them in dana before We | 
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4 been 17 qd 122 ther n forty. Shillings 
Acre, A three, ren 1 the 
being largo, e laden the Ground, in 
. the, more; capable rting = n cha 
iet Seaſon; = ore ſerves as- ahnt 
for Cattle, When there is little rel als to he had 
{wheres Den in: D 841, od Had 
It is in many Places ſawn wich ( am, a8 ate the 
949 formex, and turns to great Profit ; and. ip the 
happens folmiſz, we. arg ſure gf a n ef 
chiss, It is nog 5 Proper to ler ie he fe the fiſt! 
becauſe the Roots Mill ans ahes. be ſtrong cough 
hue Crop pps OY; by. the Cattle, WhO vH o . 
0 of its neſs, eat ic doſe to the Ground. 
a — — tog violently; but if it is ſewn a- 
N ae Com, it: may 
5 1 1 — =p hg vm ep well ag hs ber 
3 Wing I w AS! 
one Hg. na 
95 out very nne; It 1g; Wien 
Corn, the” 2222 2 of FM no eee 
3 i arg proper. Months 


und; and when e do 

3 — ow or : hop ＋.— 
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1.145. ct V is improve w 
4 1 15 2 75 dry, light Lands; _—_ 1 | 
it's propagated in Chal ou! 
55. he — have deſerved more Fran for 
in my Travels, I have ſegn it more on thetformers 
than ever V in the latter; and if the Gravels 
br much loameq, it een Haun 
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reaſon to complain of; for this Seed will not grow 
in Clays, Loams, rich, nor wet Earth; by rea- 
ſon (if it does wt, its ſpungy, deep Roots will 
ſagg; rot, and die here in a few Years; for that 
it requires a dry Soil, both at Top, Sides, and 
Bottom of its Roots. ob, hs mem ri, 
Then he ſays, this does not want much Manur- 
ing, if any at all, and that ſhould be only Marl 
or Chalk. Now here he has ated the Theory 
Writer with a witneſs; for I'll appeal to all 
Practitioners in this Graſs, if it does not want 
manuring, even neceflarily every ' ſixth Year at 
leaſt, which is as often as we dreſs our Wheat 
Land; otherwiſe, Lam fure the twitch Graſs will 
get up, and the St. Foyy decreaſe in its Crops; | 
therefore we generally at that time, ſow twenty 
or twenty-five Buſhels of London Soot over an 
Acre of it at Candlemas, as thin as we well can 
out of a Seed Cot. This is ſuch natural Manure 
for it, that in all St. Foyy Grounds about ' ug 
and they are many) they make uſe of no other 
ort, and yet we live in the chalky Country; there- 
fore whoever makes uſe of Chalk for a Dreſſing, 
I think, is under the laſt Shift: Beſides, I have 
known an Attempt made to improve natural Graſs 
with Chalk, but ths'Projet on dropt, becauſe 
they ſpread like a 'Pan-cake, become a ſort 6 
Plaiſter, and bound in the Graſs, and indeed at 
beſt our common Chalk is but a poor, hungry Bo- 
dy; yet is uſeful in Clays, Gravels, 1 
when it is ploughed in, and incorporated with 
them, as T have amply made appear in the Chapter 
K. re orbit: 


As to Marls, I never ſaw their Effects this way; 
but it's obvious to many, that this is a moſt unc- 
tious, fertilizing Earth, and conſequently may 
adminiſter an Improvement to the lean Ground, 
wherein the St. Fynn grows, if it can be * 
(TED = rag ently 
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ently had; and undoubtedly there are many Places f 
in England, where this can be got, and not the 
Soot: By the ſame Rule, for Neceſſity's fake, 

Parings of Turf, or Shovelings of High-ways may 
be mix'd with Lime and Chalk, and let to lye two 
or three Vears, till they are rotted and brought 
into a powder d Condition, which may do ſome: , 


| good on St. Foyn, as well as Wood, or Coal- f 
ales i. % £5 en 12.5.3 417 TO Jy 2 108 | 


But as I have ſhewn what will preſerve and fur< 
ther the profitable Growth-of St. Foyn, Iwill now 
give an Example of two Crops I knew ruin'd -by 
dint of Ignorance, and one and the ſame fort of | 
 Miſmanagement, One Crop grew about t]ůu g [ 
Miles off me, the other within half a Mile; td a 
| ſown by Men of Years, under great Repate for, 
their Knowledge and Practice in Farming after 
the downright common Way: Theſe two Men I 
was acquainted with, who ſeem'd ſo opinionated | 
in the” Matter (as commonly the old ſtaunch ones 1 
are) that! I believe they had no Miſtruſt of a Miſ-  B 
carriage; but ſure enough it happened; for the St. 
Toyn took extraordinary. well on a chalky, loamy | 
Ground; and in order to enjoy the more this good 
Beginning, they ſooted it the very ſecond Year, 
which ſo enrag d the Growth of Twitch-graſs an 
other Weeds, that they. got the ſtart of the 
St. Fun and kill'd it; becauſe it was then in its 
meer \Infaney, and had not time allowed it, to 
make aſufficient ſtrong Root in the Ground, wheres 
by it would have been enabled to have got the 
Dominion of all the Weeds, and kill'd them as 
they did this: Wherefore this great Loſs of both 
theſe fine Crops, ought to ſtand recorded as # 
Warning to others, to avoid the like Misfortune; 
and never to ſoot their Sts Foy till the third or 
fourth Year. 2 an # vv == 6d > CEE 
£149;,3 - Ff | In 
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In the firſt and ſecond Vear it comes up ſingly, 
and not ſpreading, and is thereby ſo ſoon deſtroy- 
ed by the Couching Twitch-graſs; but in the 
third and fourth Year, it ſpreads rather beyond 
Poppy, and produces (as has been obſerved) ſin- 
teen Branches from one Stalk, that is ſo ſtrong, 
and covers the Ground ſo much, as kills the 
Twitch, which is the Reaſon, that the Soot muſt 
not be put on till the St. Foyn has obtained this 
— ene . 
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C427 FFT n. | 
THE. Plant commonly called La Lucerne, is 
I a Medic Clover, or by ſome. called Snail 
Trefoyl, or Burgundy Fodder; it is a moſt valu- 
able Graſs for its excellent quick Growth and Du» 
ration, and has raiſed ſome of the greateſt. Im- 
Provements in England: As it is of a ſuoculent 
or juicy Nature, it makes Cows abound in Milk, 
more than any other Fodder, whether they cat it 
green or dry: Oxen are ery ſpecdily fatned by 
It; and Horſes are no leſs advantaged. by feeding 
on it. Its Crop, for the moſt part, is double the 
Quantity of the St. Foyn, and may, if it likes the 
Ground, be mowed three times in a Summer; but 
let it grow where it will, it may bear two Cut- 
tings; the one in May, and the other in Auguſt, 
and carry a ſtrong Paſture for the Winter.. 
The Soil the moſt proper for it, is light Ground, 
ſuch as Sand, or Gmvel, or) Hazel Mould z or if 
the Ground be very ſtiff, then burn the Surface, 
which is called Devonſbixing, or Denſbiring, and by 
| that means the Soil will become fit for it; but it 
22 tried in ſtiff Soils and moiſt Lands, and 


ſucceeded well, e 
: TR attle 
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Cattle which have not been uſed to it, muſt be 
brought to it by gentle degrees; as we have ob- 
ſerved before, in the Article of the great Clover. 

It is good for ſoiling of Horſes in the Spring, 
and is of 4 warm Nature; we may ſow this Seed 
in March or April, after the Ground is made very 
fine, either alone or with Corn, harrowing it with 
a Buſh; ten Pounds will ſow an Acre; an Acre is 
enough to keep three Horſcs a whole 'Year. 


— wy 
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Muſt t confeſs 1 he bes hit this the beſt of any of | 
the Graſſes. I have it now growing in four 
ields on two ſorts of Soil; one is a high, loamy, 
and moiſt Ground, with a red Clay about two 
Foot under it, and here it proſpers very well; 
the other being of a dry, loamy Gravel, was ſow= | 
ed after.a Crop of Clover, thus: About Althol- 
lantide, I ploughed it with the Wheel-plough, by 
turning it into broad Lands; after that, I Wed 
ed it three times more, befides ſeveral Harrow= 
ings, when I had got it into a good Tilth. On the 
fitteenth Day o f May „Iliquor A ſome white Oate, 
and ſowed three Bulkels on an Acre, and harrow= 
ed them in; after this, on the Day following, 1 
ſowed ten Pound of Lucerne Seed on each Acre, 
by throwing it from between two Fingers and 
1 humb, in Broad-caſt Manner, and roled it in 
immediately: The Oats proved a high, ſtandin 
Crop, not too thick, which gave the graſs Se 
room to grow, and become planted to my deſire. 
But in none of his Lecture, is there any Notice. 
taken of i its proper Dreſſing, nor its Shape or 
Make of Head or Root, nor how to ſave its Seed; 


and therefore I ſhall here be che more articular, 
WT 3607 eee 
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on the laſt, as leaving the firſt to its proper Place 
amongſt Dreſſings. bee et ry Moy d 
This Graſs, as J was lately inform'd by an in- 
genious Gentleman, who lived thirteen Years at 
Aleppo, was firſt known to the Engliſh at that Place, 
where they. ſoil their Horſes, frſt with mowed 
green Barley, commonly far a Month together, 
and another Month with thisLucerne ; the one to 
ſcour them, the other to ſtop and fat them: Theſe 
alternate Feedings, he ſays, they find the moſt a- 
grecable of all others, to keep their Horſes in a 
due Regimen of Health and Proſperity; and that 
in the more warm Clime of Arabia felix, they get 
vaſt Burthens once a Month. From Aleppo, it was 
brought into ſeveral Parts of the Mediterranean, 
and particularly to Minorca, it grows in ſuch Per- 
fection, that it is now their chiefeſt Subſiſtence 
for their Cattle; from thence it got more forward 
into Europe, and is now planted in abundance of 
Places, and more like to be, for its many extra- 
ordinary beneficial Qualit ies. 
IJ cannot find by what Authority ſeveral late 
Writers call this Graſs by the Names of Medic 
Clover, Snail Tretoyl, or Burgundy Fodder ; o- 
therwiſe than that they have a mind to give it no- 
minal Flouriſhes, without any Warrant from for- 
mer Authors; who, I believe, were better ac- 
uainted with their Names, than they were: 
For if two learned French Writers, that compil- 
ed their Hiſtory above one hundred Years ſince, 
may be credited in their Definitions of St. Fon, 
thoſe three very Names belong ſolely to that Grafs 
and no other, as may appear in Page 689 of. 
that Book, from whence 1 find that triple Title 
is ſtrained. 7 op JC 
This is a Graſs that runs into many Joynts and 
Branches, inſomuch, that it is compar̃ d to that 
ſprcading Vegetable the Poppy, that runs me b. 
5 | ig 
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high, wide Growth; by which Mode the Lucerne 
is certainly a prodigious Weed-killer, and docs 
not ſpoil and draw the Ground into Poverty, as 
Rye- Net and Trefoyl will; becauſe it extracts 
its, utriment after the fame Method as the Sts. 
Fon, by turning its Root, Carrot-like, very deep 
into the Earth even to the length almoſt of an | 
Arm; here it ſies moiſt, and flouriſhes under a ä. 
great Head in the drieſt Summer, and thereby re- | | 
turns a moſt fine, large, ſucculent, ſweet Graſs, to 

the great Refreſhment of Cattle, while the more 

ſhallow ſorts are ſcorch'd and dry'd up. * 
Jo fave the Seed, is whit I have next to ſhew, 
as it was communicated to me by a curious Gen- 
tleman, who has ſown it in Miuſbire theſe man | 
Years, and ſays, this Graſs in a dry Summer, will 
5 u fler i its Seed to be ſaved; but in a wet one, there 
2 great deal of Difficult artends: it, Kee -v.d 
chat it has brought the Owiiers under a neceſſit | 
of inventing a Method to obtain it; and ar la | | 
one has been diſcoyered, that effectually with gue. - 
Care will anſwer -the Purpoſe, and that is, at e- | 
very two Foot diſtance, a common Stake niuft be 
drove into the Ground, in Rows (if it will admit 
of it) at two Foot aſunder each Stake, and the 
M.,ſter Scedling Stalk faſtened thereto, as it ſhoots 

forward; this will bring its Head (which i is in 
ha pe of a Bottle-fcrew) to a ſtrait Erection into 
the Air, where it will be the better expoſed to the : 
ripening Sun; but this is not all, for at the bor- 
tom is the main Work to be performed, by put- 
ting away its lower Shoots; which if permitted 
to grow in: theſe wet Seaſons, will ſo check the 
Maſter- ſeedling Shoot, as to — it Ard 
of bringing Seed EE TRE! | 
10 IHA #131 1 „ 1 U \ILF 1 
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Ryz Grass, and the Improvement of Land 
7 RED; TOS ITE 


HE Rye Graſs, or everlaſting Graſs, is of 
extraordinary Benefit to ſtiff, lower Grounds 
that lie wet; this is ſo natural to theſe Lands, that 
in the ſtrongeſt Clays without any Manure, it will 
roſper, and bring as valuable a Crop as any 
eadow; in wet Gravels,or cold, ſpringy Grounds 
it does well; but eſpecially if it is ſowed with 
Cow Graſs, or white Clover Seeds, as the, beſt 
Farmers generally do in Devonſbiree. | 
When it is mowed, it why, a rich Crop, and 
may generally be cut twicea Year, leaving beſides 
a good Paſture for Winter: It is of good Ser- 
vice to Cattle, eſpecially for fatning of Oxen, 
or Wether Sheep, and particularly is remarkable 
for its keeping Cattle from Surfeits. . 
It muſt be ſown either in March, or April, or 
in September, and will endure along time 1n good 


Heart. 
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R YE Graſs, as well as ſome others, has its 
.. good and bad Properties. Its good ones are, 
that it comes the ſooneſt of any Graſs in the Spring; 
and thereby gives the Farmer an Opportunity to 
improve his Milch and other Beaſts, before other 
Graſſes are ready; ſo that by the time this is done, 
the Clover and Trefoyl will be fir to turn into, 
which indeed is a very uſeful Article, and, I think, 
is the beſt belonging to it, which this Author 
muſt needs be ſenſible of, if ever he kept Cows, 
and ſow'd this Graſs. | | t 
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It is alſo of great Service for its hardy Nature, 
in growing on rough 'Tilths, and in poor, gravel- 
ly Grounds, that will bear little elſe, and becauſe 


it will laſt many Years. 


Its ill Properties are after. the firſt Crop is 


mow'd off, it grows but little the reſt of the Year, 

which brings this, and the 1 refoyl under your 
Diſeſteem. 4s 

That if it is ſowed with Clover, as as it is ofh 

ten done to preſcrve the Sheep and Cows. from 

hoving, and for its carly Bite; this will in 


three. Years time get the better 4 the Clover, 


and ſo almoſt become an entire Crop of it ſelf; 
but then it generally grows too thin for Profit: 
Alſo at beſt it is but a very coarſe Graſs, which 


made a Perſon ys it is next to a Rex tor that 


Quality. be ES 
This is a Graſs that ſours the Ground al all 


| others, by the thready Entanglements of its Root 


with the upper Earth, which it great! im ove- 

riſhes by its ſhallow Growth. . 90 7 
For which reaſon it is utterly a wrong Graſs 

to lay down Ground with, and converting it into 


Meadow Land, becauſe f its voracious Na- 


ture, and mixing it ſelf for many Vears with tho 


dale. 
1 wn on 2 d fine Tilth i in March or April; : 
if with Clover, one Buſhel harrowed in is e- 


nough on an Acre; but if it is, to ſtand for: an en- 


tire ov then two o Bale 18 1 leaks than can 


natural 3 that it much on by TTY is, 
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HE Cow Graſs, is called Cow Clover, or 
1 White Clover, delights in moiſt Ground and 
ſwampy Places; ſo that where none of the former 
Graſſes will thrive, this may be ſown with good 
Succeſs; but eſpecially with Rye Graſs, as men- 
tioned above; as it is a Clover, it is a quick Grow- 
er, and Deſtroyer of Weeds, and is of excellent 
Benefit to Cows or Oxen, who chooſe it before 
any other Graſs; it has the ſingular Quality before 
other Clovers, of preſerving Cattle in a ſound 
State of Health, either given in dry Fodder, or 
to hei fed in Paſturage. 1 Ft. GiOULIS 1 © te 
Some Lands which have been ſo annoyed with 
Waters, that they have not produced any thing 
of value; have been ſo improved by ſowing this 
Graſs: upon them, that the Benefit has been four 
Hundred per Cent. [ft 1 5 E e Cot. 
The time of ſowing it is in March and Aplil, 
after the manner of the Trefoyl Black Graſs, 
and about twelve Pound of clean Seed is enough 
r an Acre. nnn ien 5 S LE METF ü. Vi 
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THIS new Grass has but fately, been intros 
I | duced into the World undef ther fictitious 
Name of Cow Graſs; and what Re reg ur 
have met with in other Parts of the World, 1 
know not; but this IJ know, that amongſt our 

beſt-Husbandmen in 1 it is rejected, 

as abſolute Honey- ſuckle Seed, which if true, they 
have certainly a great deal of Reaſon of their Side; 


| becauſe all Hone y- ſuckle vehemently ſour the 
F Ground; 
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Ground; and by its great Quantities of fibrous, 
ſtringy Roots, that ſometimes ſtand the Strength 
of ſix Horſes, when they haye got hold, . 
great Predominaney in the Earth, which in tag 
many Grounds is plain to be ſeen; inſomuch, that 
whole Fields are over-run with it, occafion'd chief 
Iy by the two Horſe Teams, who have nor 
trength to draw the Plough through a ſufficient 
| Depth of Earth, to undermine and rear up their 
Roots, from whence often enſues Deſtruction to 
the ipllowing Crops; eſpecially the Lent ones, that 
are frequently very much choaked by the Honey- 
aces laxuriant Growth, in wet Summers parti- 
cularly. 4-31, 
No what has brought this Cow Graſs under 
the real Suſpicion of its being a true HT 
is, its being like it in Leaf, Root, and Quality; = 
for the firſt like the laſt, will grow in fyampy 
Grounds, and return vaſt Crops, rather beyond 
the Clover; but then the Aſter- effects are ſo fear- 
cd, that, as I ſaid before, it is in diſuſe with uz. 


Further Auyptations aud Remarks on CLOVER. 
(EE on Wheat. By the greateſt 
A 41 Farmer with us, Clover is ſeldom fawn - 
mongſt his Barley, becauſc of irs rank Growth in 
a wet Summer, even to the endangering the miſ- 
Barley is leſs able to withſtand its Luxuriancy, 
than either the Wheat or Oat, and that for theſe 
Reaſons — The Stalk of Barley is generally 
ſhorter, than either of the other two, as being 
not ſo long joynted as the Wheat or Oat; which 
is viſible in particular at the upper Kaot of theſe 
- Stalks; for upon Examination, the higheſt Jpynt 
of the Wheat or Oat, 1s commonly. ſound to be 
2s long again as that 1 the Barley; and therefore 
EN „ | they 
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they are more out of the Clover's Power, by ſo 
much as they are higher, and have a greater Po- 
tency to ſhade, cover, and retard its Growth; 
this generally induces him to ſow his Clover in 
February, on this Wheat Stitch, which being well 
dreſſed and in a fine Tilth, often takes extraordi- 
nary well; this he feeds one Year entirely, and the 
firſt Part of the next Summer, till he mows or 
feeds off the firſt Head, when he ploughs it up 
two or three times, and gets either a Crop of 
'Turneps, or Wheat again; or cats it all the ſecond 
'Summer, ploughs it ap in Winter, and ſows it 
'with Barley the next Spring: But of late, he on- 
ly lets it ſtand one Summer, as thinking the Ground 
becomes ſour by feeding it two. Some ſow the 
Cloveton Whear in lll... 
Another, I knew, that ſowed his Wheat Stit- 
ches with Clover in the Spring, and for a Trial, 
got a large Bundle of Buſhes tied faſt together, and 
$ the End of the Rope drew it up and down 
ho Stitches of half the Field; this received the 
Seed very well, but the other half, that he did no- 
thing to after he ſowed, had no Effect, © = 
_- Clover with Oats, This Seed he harrows in 
With his Oats, without any Pole a-croſs them, as 
being more ſure than roling it; . becauſe the Fly, 
Froſt, Slug, Wet, Winds, or Sun, have not the 
Fower to hurt it; when it's envelop'd in the 
Harth, as when it's confind only to the bare Sur- 
face, and nakedly expos d to the ſeveral Devaſta- 
tions; beſides, as there is only one Ploughing to 
the Culture of this Grain, the ſoùr, ſurly Quality 


of the Ground has leſs Power to hurt the Seed 


when it is harrowed/in with the Oats; than when 

it is onhy ſowed and roled in 

Clover with Barley. If a Crop of Clover is in- 
tended to be got with Barley, then it muſt be ſown 
2 Forinight, three Weeks, or a Month e. the 

= PORT: | 8 .4/ 2 rain, 
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Grain, and only roled in, as I have before hinteds; 
which generally prevents this Damage: But here 


2 publiſh the ſeveral re chat why ren 


may make his better Choice. 


Clover with Peas. If a Crop Go Clover is is 6 8Ä 


f ijgned to be had after Peas are — off, then when 
the Peas are harrowed, Clover Seed ſuould be alſo 


harrowed at the ſame time; but herę he runs 4 


Riſque, for if the Peas. are 4 great Crop, it's a 
Wonder if the Clover is not kilYd by: their *. 


but if ſome of it takes, it may be -thickene 


by ſowing u few Pounds on an Acre, juſt before 


the! Peas are hooked: or mowed, "hich by the 
tread of the Workemen, „will be n into the: 
holiow-Earth;and very like | become! a good Crop. 
Clover ith Rye. So alſdemay Clover be hare 
rowed or Noled in avith Rye, either in Auguſt ob 


tho Spring, and becometa good rop,; without 


damaging this Grain, whoſe Stalks grow! ng very 
nid, are the leſs ſu cebtoithe Clover 's/Frury,- = 


it} 3s 1 10 1 tran 50 0357 A 
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Rene r wen a Leaf like V 
Notehgn 1 5 with a W Flower; 
that goes off, and its brown Head 

then it 5 Dans Fir, this i 
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that * carefully mov it before it ſnede its 
Seed, becauſe their ſubſtantia); heavy Bodies, con- 
rribute very 22 to the Weight of the Hey! 
"Þ "wy is another ſort of Graſs — blows with a. 
flow Flotter, and much reſembles: theſe of a 
utze, is is threc-leaved like Trefoyl, carries three 
Bloſſoms together om ĩts top, by ſome called the 
Hans, Ein 2 — rj ani is.reckoned the beſt for Cat- 
The Phatane Graſs, is à large, high ſtalked, 
75 Enns very ebimmon with us; its Goodneſs; 
Hagan has — ted ſome, to get Whole Fields of 
fort in Maliſpires There are many other 
Graes that grow in my: Meadows, that would bo 
tod tedious tor Relat ihn here, though they juſtly 
dyſerve © Detail of their Make and Natutes; and 
eſpccially thoſe Sorts that grow in the rich Mra- 
dows in the Vale of Mey, that Je: not far 
from me; which àre ↄf that extmordinaryi feeding 
Power, chat their pit alone will fat an Ox or 
Horſe, When ours not; which. makes his 
Hay ſeed the beſt of all — to ſow at firſt on 


Ground that is to be xnverted into a laſting 
Sward; and which I can furniſh W Perſon with, 
N is defrom of ſo great; 4 rde AHA 
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Places, where Care and Diligence do not ſupplant 
their ſeveral Miſchiefs. To which End, I hall 
deſcribe the Make, Nature, and Remedy of ſome 
of the common ſorts that uſually infeſt our Fields: 
- 3 CRY y. Pounds a _ to 
check and prevent the ſpoiling of their Crops: 
Crom Garlick, ſometimes runs up as high as the 
Wheat, with — like O- 
niotis, but mot fo | it chief nefly grews amongſt 
Wheat and , e a —— Oats 
and Poas, at leaſſ it is noòſo much minded in them 
as the two former. It i fuch an ãbominable 
ſtinking Wred, that when the Wheat is at Mars 
kt, and this Seed perceived. to be mix d but in 
2 ſmall degree with it, the Buyer commonly calls 
it the Devil wt at Seed, as he alfs does the diſa- 
grecable Scent:of! the Melilot. One of any Days 
men told me, that he anfl another, aa the were 
erding of Cora; ſpied ſome of the C 
which ſo much teſembled young - 
bis Partner ſald/ he would ſit d and ear 
his Bread and Cheeſe with a few of ithem4 accord. 
ingly, he cut abut ten cloſt to the Ground, but 
it was not long before hey began to-ſwoll qe Man 
and fore d him home us fiſt as he could well go; 
where happily his Wife gave him a Doſe of Phy» | 
fek that ſhe had by her, and ſaved her Huband: 
This-Weed grows in many Grounds, but chieffy 
_  ththe ſtony, clay Solleg and is beft'kill'd by Win- 
tet Fallowings; and frequemt Ploughings| 10 
' Mdlilot; is a Weed that affects both Wld and 
 Chiltert, by growing ambngit Wheat and Barley; 
bur moſtly in Peas, Ours, and Brand; owherc it 
eomes up much like Lucerhe Grafs, about c.wo 
Foot high, and 45 much in. Breadth, wich a yellow 
Flower, and u black Sced like Trefoyl: If ity 
 Itaf or Seed is rubbed, ir wilt Rink che hund o 


four 
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four or five Hours; and is fo hateful to Horſes, 
that they refuſe the Oats it grows among: It is 
moſtly found in ſtony Clays, and wettifh'Grounds, 
which, if croſs-cropt, by too often Soings, will 
produce this horrid Weed, as well in the Barley 
and Wheat] as in the other ſorts of Grain. Ita 
Remedy is the ſame as that for the Crow Garlick./. 
Wild Oat. This Weed is notoriouſly known 
to be the moſt perniciqus of all others, by rea- 
ſon of the great Difficulty that attends its Ex- 
tirpation; for where this has got Footing, it ſel 
dom is totally vanquidk'd:; becauſe where it grows 
amongſt Grain, its Seeds are ripe, and ſcatter: 
theniſelves before the Corn is fit to cut, whereby 
ĩt propagates it ſelf, yo —— — = 
to the great Damage of future Crops q for they are 
of ſo hardy a Nature, as not to be ſo ſoon kik- | 
led as other Weeds, which has: hegot-an Opinion 
in ſome; that if Ground over-run with them is 
laid down for ſeven Years together, yet will they 
not die in that time, but will ſhew;themſelves:aw 
gainl on its being ploughed up and ſovn ancw with 
Graing but this I do not altogethep dredit; how= 
ever, it is allowed by the moſt judicious, that ner 
Ground produces them moſt, by reaſon it is ſel- 
dom fown thick enough with Carn i to tame its 
Lxuriancy:; and here Grain comes, [up too thin, 
the wild Oat often fills: up the Vacaney, which 
ſnewys the Benefit of allowing the Grognd Seedie- 
ought; for ſame fay,...and;I think with a great 
deal of Judgment, that the beſt Cure. is to ſo the 
Land thick, and then the Corn will chpak the wild 
DOats. It is obſer ved, that ſome- Ground. is ſo 
ſiudject to them, that here the leni Gram miſſes, 
they will he ſure to have this Weed fox à Supply; 
which makes ſome ſay, it is the Nature of the 
Ground that breeds them: "They moſtly grow ig 
the Vale} and in the, Light Loams of - the Chil 
3903 - 5 . 88 feln; 
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tern; in the latter of which, it was my Misfortune 
to have too many of them this laſt Vear come up 
in a ſmall ploughed Field, that had been a Mea- 

dow about ten Years ago; here my Wheat proved 
too thin, and up came the Wild Oat, and ſpoiled 
moſt of my Crop, which will oblige me to ſow it 
with Oats, Clover, and Hay-ſeeds thisSpring,in or- 
der to have it a Meadow again, and overcome the 
diſmal Weed 5 which is alſo often bred by Grounds 
being too long, and too often ſown with Corn. 
Their Remedy is Winter Fallowings, and frequent 
Ploughings of the Earth, with ſometimes chalk= 
ing it well; but theſe will only check it, and not 
kill it ſo ſoon as full Crops of Grain, and pulling 
it up by the Roots while green. If it takes in 
Wheat, the Ground muſt have a Winter and Sum- 
mer's Fallow directly ſucceed, which one of my 
Neighbours has found the beſt Cure of all o- 
thers. s pic „„ E 4 f ps 
Muſtard Seed. This Weed chiefly grows in 
the wet Grounds of the low Vale, where ic runs uf 
about two Foot high, with a yellow Flower — 
like unto Curlock, chiefly in the watry-Thoroughs, 
between their half Lands; and therefore does but 
little harm, becauſe it does not grow among the 
Corn, but is annually gathered as a moſt valuable 


Thing by the poor Peop ie. 
*. —— among Wheat, but more 
amongſt Barley, and moſt of all in the beſt Grains, 
here it does moſt Harm, by branching and choak- 
ing the Corn; it has a yellow Flower, runs up to 
Seed like a Turnep, and grows chiefly in the light 
Chalks and Gravels, eſpecially on fine Tilths, for 
it hates a heavy Earth. Ie „ and n 114 
Cats- Tail. This Name owns two ſorts of this 
Weed, the. Blew and the Green, but the Ble is 
the worſt; this ſhews itſelf once in three Years, in 
Ground that is ſubject to ĩtʒ where it commonly 
8 | 


j 8 rows 
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grows molt in Peas and Oats, in dry, chalky, and 
gravelly Grounds, with a large Head and down. 
right Root, ſometimes over-running a great deal 
ot Land, to the vaſt prejudice of the Corn. The 
Cure is either pulling them up in June or Fuh, 
or ploughing with a Fin in Winter, that will cut 
their Roots in two, and cripple their after- 
growth. Alſo by digging with the Mattock. 
T be green Sort grows. in wettiſh, flat, loamy 
Land, where it mats, branches, and hangs toge-+ 
ther like Twitch Graſs, and choaks the Corn, 
but is moſtly found among the Lent Grain. They 
are always in the Ground that is ſubject to them; 
and their Roots like a Honcy- ſuckle, which cer- 


. tainly ſours the Earth to a great degree, as all the 


matted Tribe does. Their Cure is oſten plough- 
ing with a Fin on the Shar, and their fibrous, ſtrin- 
gy Roots carried off the Lana. 
Camock. The Seed of this capital Weed is 
ſeldom or never obſerved, it inks as bad as Mcli- 
lot, branches and Roots more than the Honeys * 
ſuckle, and is a greater ſpoiler of the Corn; it 
moſtly grows in white and gravelly Grounds. The 
Cure is chiefly by the Mattock, to ——— up 
deep and break the Ground well, carefully carry- 
ing away all their ſtringy Parts off the ploughed 
Land; this will deſtroy them, but the Plon 
won't: They ſometimes take ſuch hold of the 
Ground as to ſet ſix Horſes. ee fronoms 
Hog-weed, This is a general Weed, that ruas 
over moſt of our ploughed Fields in thæ Chiltern, 
eſpecially where the ſinggiſh, indolent Husband- 
man has the Culture of them; for nothing will 
kill them but downright Diligence and Labour ; 
they take ſometimes two Foot into the Ground, 
both with their TapandSide-ſhoots,' and run tip 
with a great Stalk, and large, high, ſeedy, whise, 
yellow Head, that brings forth a flat Ike 
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» Carden Parſnip. I formerly bought a NX Aci 

Field, that was jo over-run' with them, that I bez 
| flowed three ſoverat Diggings all over the ploughs 
ed Ground in the Seiner T Fellbe Seaſen, and 
brought up many of their deepeſt minute Parts 
wkieb eb the, I believe: five Pounds 3 yet this 
proved only « Checle an net « Gurs; ſo that” 
was obliged ſeveral Tears after, toeut idem up? 
Weedling· me, and have two Men te“ pee the 
Plough 13 Niaceecheg ve chop op-olf Part oF, of thi 
as hey appoared in- 82. Therchghs; Which with 
ehe Fin ed the She wilt in tims * ef 
but the Cuttings of. the Ho 93=WEEE inuiſt Be | 
_ riedoff the — Lands; left ay: ealle Roor! 
bolng err ergo, (2932-1 26979 8:07 OD 2200 
„ May-weed. "This is 4 ſtinking, 
Weed, ' with a White . well lenowh to 
of our Chiltern-Ri who f : Ha 
their Hands and | Legs 2 bliſters with Ie, t 
they are not capable of working till v CE! 
cured byHouſc-teckard Cream Ie moſtiy gr.] 
_— Tounry Lands, and Gravels; enen . 

ly prodaced- by ſour Tilehs, and wet Sete 
Which nals a d ry Plonghing-tims, nd | 
Ti eds oy Gee, DH 04 31 2 390 
' Poppy. - This is ariother Weed klar = | 


Grouad of that Nouriſkment that! is fue to 
Dore) and Phfeſty grewws in 5 55 
Grounds," oc by a fn Tilth/and a ay 
been. aſbn, rr ot: 
p*t 121 17274 1 QOLAN 
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the /t wo Horſe Farmers reaſon to complain, be- 
eguſe their Strength is not capable of eradicating 
their tenacious Fibres, whichis certainly beſt done 
by deep ploughings; and therefore ſeveral Fields 
| ut me are fo over-run with this Weed, that 
it ſeems almoſt like a Clove, oriall one Head; in- 
omuch, that I have known it tempt my next 
Neighbour, indiſereetly to let it ſtand | for a Crop 
ſe ee Summer, for the Subſiſtenge of 
is Horſes, Cows. or Sheep; but then = did not 
—— while, this i — — 1 at while 

g 2. 2 a knot 

reby iti b * . owrer, of tho Earth, 


E rn, Which this will ſome- 

times do to a 'Creat degree, where (ſpecially 3 in a 

wok 149 1 405 Vit has got a ſufficient Footing in the 
| _ Cure is good Ploughings with ſtrong 
Teams, and iving, the. Gro und its due }Fallow- 
8h, for.Croſs: ropping. is a great Promoter af 
"Th li: 8111 1 10 145 185 

The hifle is bid to ham Indication. of good 
z bat whereyer it happens to: gat Poſſeſſion, 
elcome, Gueſt, for thati it dpes its ſhare of 
awnge amongſt, Grain, ;Propartionable; to its 
t; it is moſt common in the, rich Vale: Lands, 
pag too. often; in our Chiltern Grounds, hore | - 
„il it is let ſtand till its Seeds ane 8 che 
s Will carry its light Flue. to * tan» 
ce ts. 71 Is often Pleughings, Low; Fallow» - 
ings, the the Sheep, when, the Weed, 1 | 
young, ſtocki — them with an Iron Paddle, fow 
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Summer; 1732, in the moiſt Clay s At Loemp 
where it w up Creepe r-like, rel — 
its Altitude, from the Foot of the oa "up 
and adually ſo twiſted about it, till it 
its Top, a by its Weight, hauled" 
don the ſame, to / the dei ruction of ies pol 
this it ſometiines daes 3 5 fert Fiels“ 
Wheat. The Cure is good . — hi 
due Fallowing s, alſd — TS Gre 
for anddrdiiie to ny Obſervations" it! evjties mis 
 whete;rhoſe three are chiefly wantin (3807 WIA 
Dock. This Weed'runs inte che Grbuh, HR 
a Radith, aste its depeh and bighsſs,'biit ie mf 
eaſier pro paguted for fall bit ofthis 18. Ap fe 
take Root nd grow d they impoverim the Gt. 
ard do d grbat Feat MA ef 3 'bad- 4 
| bandrhan —— ee eaſy Efterenſe; 
they;lic on the 4 ehe *Ground" Ga 
ths;\ they! mill e e fe hey 
_ ger irtethe HRdrch Home ſay? frag wy 
aan aden in Du oat dae an Df 
{ that cheyi te,, in flag 4 
50 rink, Cue by 
lin chem etiStiſons, hf Chien Wore 
hugs Ih 7 fterThe'Plough 
at Harrow. id T : olquito bas aui. 
Oeccde.- Needle, bear ch hlt . ar 
half che height ofhre bu | 
their Sdelll d Needles are about aro IRC aa 
long; which fl the Corb; by Their eilig bre 
to Pipecs when they are threſheod3 with the To 
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1 ſe-Gould is a 3 r ee Weed, 
nat eG up - a til il Kan _ n 
— mpan VER, is about 
765 t the Wheat at — — in co 
1 Quantity cri a fe it, to the hag 8 great 
2 It has ww! lower, and its Seed a flat 
xough Bur. The Cure is very difficult, for ſomm 
177 ta cat it off. with the Wheat, and 
ale, for ae ow _— it if it is old ; others 
1728 Haxoceded better, Another 
| — n — 1. 75 — anqugh, and 
| both that and the Wheat, ap clean, dut this 
= done on Aer and a cold nt time 
2508 —— the Olea en bofare- ho _— 
$ Hp the ſoyare; Weather: Wan — 
| its, Touche it to xun faſtęr chan tho forwa 
8 Jus and got the bettar af the Bennet? when 


became-164,, by its estly n, longer Growth; 


V6:88-: Advanthge d the. Rennet tb be 
nina and cri ipple it ne —— 


pling ik ad fomatimes others, ad, in 


12 5 — n of * 37305 
net hegat tp ſhew msnde 3 
15 1 Eat ilths L990 ee .aying had a wet, f 


ln hetorn that D. 
- —— dee WWbent fargdl beit, 


Er — and then is 
1 bare it n Doflatigh, 
22 great Part « Grops; It ia bocaſion: 
by: a four rough: | ab esa 0 cold jvct-Spring. 


he deft Curt 18 a ſect, und ſine Seaſan 8% fow 
theG Grain in, and a well-dreſs'd and * 
- | Derneb, "This * rampant — 
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2s the Colour of its Flour is brown, rough and 
of an ill — the rg Vee, 55 hates it. This 

ing d, for many uf its high 
Mts, and every 
ty of its Heads are 


2 t's , the 
5 che N at 5 it is 
ſo —_— 0 il chat it will often endure a Winter 
tin the FN — When ir = 
— with it into the F iel. The ure ig, we 
ang the Gtain with — rl 
— Will take: moſt of it but: und by 
ing the Dunghil. Lknew's Farmer that by rk 
ty Pounds a Year, fay 1 chart Joſt twenty” — 
dy r oe Ver! He ii d nes Es ws = £155 
. Cheſs. This is 6 Dircel en grows'in 1 Gilſe⸗ 
rent manner hanging in little unches, 0 
Stalks that e Inch long from th 
ore; and i remedicd: as ee en OLED 


ofi white Ployr, for which reaſon the 
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The Natore, ud "Improvement" Mi pos ente 
HM £02109 oft 3 . bar 203 Cn; at Hie 2d guond 
. (2h Deas: Lſhall begin with Writing on the 
F of it lee ban: This Servant 
—— pital dafi all liberty ur 
8 ester W rt 
-= * becauſe on his PATTIES Labour . 
depentls the Succeſs off all the citable Crops, 


Mg 5 many Places, is moſt of the Hamers: 
— yk 


bn nn is: but jus indulgld in 
Parties beyond he athen Bar vento, 
Waekwanl in his 


e the e Tt god 
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Knowledge Ig Lo 
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alſo the Gehe 1 qpk that has 


partly been the — of many Tenants, and 
alſo a Loſs to the Landlord and Nation; z es 

therefore that I recommend this Sort of Man as 

the firſt and greateſt of his Care to provide him- 

{lt Fal or in caſe of a large Quantity of Land, 

ily, or Overſeer, that — ho 15 

give Direction, and is a Judge af the beſt 


thods for the Improvement — ſuch Underrakin . 
* 
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The f — isl an Iuſtrument that is ſo mtver- 
ſal ty that it needs no Harrangne, either 
of . — Verſe, to ſet forth its great Utility; 
and therefore I. ſhalli proceed directly ro treat oł 
lt Ber, both in Vale and 1 vix. 


Bana 11 113 UB NN Ee} * i; HOG Tits g. 
2 Laus. i: Vale Pleoghing. - ; Fo Ae th) 


THE: Vale of Ailesbory, Sona 
is acconnted the next greateſt. and heſt ia 
England, to that of Eſbam, which extends is — 
through the Counties of Glougefer, Morogſter, and 
ſeveral others, a l Riter Severne; and are 
both ſo exceeding; 

Soils, that they are ju Co ed the Magaz incs of 
the Nation for ben e in their Crops, a 
Scarceneſs and Dearneſe conſequent ly. enſues: 
1 FRE, is; required 15 Art and Dreſſiag to 
obtain a Crap, than in the Chiltern; bechuſe dheir 
Ground — 5 lies in pen Fields, under a cer- 
tain; Rotation of Practice, Mich ig obvious cp © 
Vvery next Neighbour; ſo that Farming here re- 
quires more / Ability than Skill; however; they 
arg not without their Incenxeniencieg attending 
cheſe- rich Grounds, as the Rot. of dee err 
the Flood of ther Lands and. MANY Othess, chat, 
negeſlarily-have, brought on, ethnds, of 
Wee e of. Our ry, high County. | 

ere the dot Plough is almoſt al togethex . 

ed, as the beſt; of all others, for: its Qpoxation.i 
their wettiſh, muddy Grounds, that are tee 
the Opp dung of Stones; and With hig, the) Ve- 
rA dessen V. Werk their Land, by ridging up 
1 down. 8 — q224 q; 19319d-o0! dd is 
6 ging ap, is don 

gha half W halt — be akin 
molt gf all;thar Vale Grounda lie, fon — 
zen Convenience: of. carrying; oi. the Vas 2 


18 101 


tile hs their, natural; macly = 
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the Foot Plough, -which the firſt time of Fallow- 
fills in — great Middle-thorough, that was 

lett uhen the laſt Grain was ſowed thereon; by 
drawing the Plouy and down each Side of 
the middle of the „till the Half Acre is all 
ploughed. In this Mode all their Ground is 
ploughed, till they ſow their Grain and then they 


ter. 


0 * wr down, is etity done the laft time when 
y ſow their Seed „dy beginnitig at each Out- 
8 of. the balf Acre, and ploughi every Tho- 
rough down, til they come to the middle; when 
they leave a large 
fingle Horſe to go along, without offending the 
Corn, if it is not tod high. | 
For Wheat, they begin to ptough ov thllow: 1 
the Bean Studble is April for the ' firſt time, and 
harrow it dowm befbre they plough it again, which 
is all the W many "Wheat 1.201 
then about er the it ain 
let it lie till the middle 'of wg. gs en 
plough and ſo tlie laſt time Hi need? But t 
more induſtrious Man Will give his Wheat Lan 
a Fallow in April, and two Stitrees between has 
and ſoming time, ſo that in all there will be fsu¹ẽHẽ, 
Ploughings. Now the Fallow Ploughing is = 
formed by ridging — e att the 0 i. 
reos aſter the ſame Haſuidn; but the laſt Ploug 
ing is done by calling don the Land; ſo t 
they harrow but once, and that iw after the Got 
Plo ng; and at Lal they lewve a large Tho- 
rough in he middle; unleſs it be in a: very low; 
wet Plece of Grotitd, Which ſome always Hdge 
up, the better to ro keep. it dry. 

For Barley, they:plbiigh berge b four 
a mes i all. The rh Fogg e 2 
nil for they ſay} Bettor 'Aptil' So, 

a May: Cher, which —— Sluggard' put 


forward 


rough, wide enough for _ 


* 
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fot ward to get his Ground ploughed in this Month; 
then they harrow it before 1705 plough it a fe- 
cond; time, which is about Mia 17 7 and at 
bollaytids, they plough it a third tine 1755 lex is; 
lie il, March, v hen they plough and ſo for 
good. Here then is one Fal How-and iyg Lir=: 
rees, that are done hy ridging ups and t the 158 
am by caſting down and ſow ing; ſome of che b 
fors will gire it a Fellow, and ghree: Stirrecs ber, 
fore the ſow: 1 It. , "# f Ty 1 Seim 2231 5 
For. Beans, they give the Wheat or Barley 
Srubble only. one Ploughing, by b downs E 
Land, and harrow after ſowing; which ſom 
preſent y, others not till the Beans aer 6: This 
uſually done at Candlemas, ' accordl 
rhyming Proverb, 4 Candlemas Do, it s Hime 5 


jon Beghs in the (nn. 
1 are done after the ſame manger, bur be- 
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2 ** 
H E Chiltern Farmer's Collins varies 
I much from him in the Vale, and particular- 
1 as to his Ploughs; for as the Valeman uſes but 
one ſort, the Chilcern-man is obliged to. occupy 
no leſs than three ſeveral ſorts; and they: ate: the 
Fallow Plou offre Pea Stitch, or gcent · ſecd Plougnz 
and Wheat-ſeed Plough: beſides æhe neceflary 
Occaſion there is ſometimes for the Foot! Plough, 
the KentiſsBroad-board Plough, the/Creep 2 
the Swing Plough.” Alt whit 'T ſhall by al 
ſap foiething of em Us 2529900 fn yore 
"At. Carringion near Dunſtable, on their 'highh, 
clay Ground, they om all they cin in /Stirchesy 
to kerp the "Corn dry; for in theſe, che Ropts 


vels ad; Chalks, they A = ſechubacly a 


merly 


— expoſed to the : Sun and! Air; fo inne 
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merly run upon the Stitch; becauſe in all Soils; 
it faves the Rains and Dreſſings better than the 
broad Land ; for as the Rains fall on the Stitch, 
it waſhes from the upper Part downward; by 
which the Goodneſs gradually deſcends on the. 
Sides and lower Parts, till tt comes into the Gut- 
ter between the Stitches, and there meets with 
the Bottom Root: And of Stitches, the leſſer 
one is accounted beſt in the Clays and Loams, be- 
cauſe it lies more ſharp and open, for the recepti- 
on of thoſe Benefits that the kind Seaſons: afford. 
'This Way has got into ſuch Eſteem at that Place 
and Kenworth, that ſeveral there ſow their Oats 
in Stitches; by firſt bouting up the Land in M- 
vember, and in February or March they ſow the 
Oats in four Thorough Stitches, by a Man's fol- 
lowing the Plough, and ſtraining them into the 
Thoroughs. But in Gravels and Chalks, their 
Stitches are ſomething broader than in the Clays 
and Loams, as being drier Soils; and are common- 
ly made at the rate of eleven, to two Poles length; 
which, and other Ploughings, I ſhall deſcribe as 
Slows, 237 oP e 
- Broad Land Ploughing, is what is ofteneſt done 
both in Vale and Chiltern of any other, and is 
commonly the firſt Operation that is performed 
on a Stubble of Corn, or lay of Graſs, with ei- 
ther the Fallow or Foot-ploughs, being drawn as 
cloſe as can be on the Ground, and turning the 
Land, Thorough by Thorough into a flat even 
Shape and Form. This Method being eaſieſt for 
the Horſes, at the firſt. breaking up of the Grounds 
commonly precedes and makes way for that of 
Bouting, Four-thoroughing, and Hacking, &c. 
and is called clean P loughing. „ . 
Bouting, — is a Half-ploughing 
of the Ground; by making a ſingle Stitch, either 
from off broad Lands, or Wheat Stitches; it is 


. done 
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done as the firſt fallowing about Abollamide, to 
repare Wheat Stitches: tor ſowing of Barley or 
Peas, by making one Thorough, which raiſes a 
fmall Ridge of Earth, then at near a Foot diſ- 
tance another in like manner; both theſe together 
become one Ridge or Bout, and is very proper 
for giving the Froſt an Opportunity to kill the 
Weeds, and ſweeten the Ground. Next time is 
the middle of February, when they bout it down, 
and harrow it plain croſs-wiſe, where it lies per- 
haps a Fortnight, and dung it all over; then 
pope it into ney age” and harrow in Bar- 
ey. This Bouting, is alſo done by ploughing 
two Thoroughs off a Barley Stubble at Abollan- 
tide, within a Foot of each other, that makes @ 
Ridge or Bout to prepare the Ground for Peas, 
which is to lie till. the middle of February, when 
the Bout is to be harrowed down; and at the be- 
ginning of March, t 155 plough it the ſame way as 
it lay before, into Four-thoroughs, which they: 
ſow by ſtraining in the Peas, and harrow it. direQ= 
ly down. Bouting is alſo performed in Summer, 
by firſt ploughing the Oat Stubble into broad 
Lands, in the Month of April, which is called 
Fallowing them in June; that muſt be harrowed 


plain, til 


ploughed into Bouts, that may lie till 
a Month aſter, when it is to be ploughed up a- 
gain, which will elean plough; that Ground that 
was not broke the laſt time; by running the Plough 


this time backward and forward through the mid= 


dle of the Ridge or Bout; this will raiſe another 
Ridge, that will lie directly upon that which was 
a Thorough before: Then a Fortnight, or Month 
before the Ground is fawed, it may be either back - 
bouted or thoroughed down, and harrowed a-croſs 
directly; when it is in right order to ſow Wheat 
Ii) Stitches, r bage e we; ens. 
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( Bouting-dewn, is "done: by making a' fhattow 
Thorough on tach Side of the Ridge of the Bout, 
whereby 4 {leeving, or a narrow, thin, Ridge re- 
mains in the middle; this is done on purpoſe for 
the Harrews to pull down, a they are dra un a- 
offs the Land ts level che Ground, by . e 
tot the laſt plougbing and ſowing of Wheat. 
This is aſ6'called:Back-boutitng. - 
Thorbdghinhg-down, is a Work ſometimes done 
inſteact of Bouting- down, or Back bouting, by 
dra ing the Wheel Faltow-ptough only once deep- 
h#hrough the very: Ridge lf à Bout, or Stitch, 
ande taying it in order for the Harrows, that will, 


by*drawing: them a- eroſs; Ie veli the Ground ready 
for ploughinꝑ arid ſowingof Wheat; andiit is per- 


ſormed as Well as the 7 as 
we Earth requlreb z for ift it is vbiy fie and looſe, 
then horoùgfhing-don, as ir is teſs trouble, Will 
be ſuffclentʒ but ifi it is not in quite good Order, 
chen Bac bontigg is the more meveſſary, by rea- 
fon it fines the Ground ſomething more. 
F 9 is Perſomed by the Wheel 
Fallow-plough; When' the Ground has betn the 
timè before falſowed intb broad Lands, amd har- 
rowed plain; this then is uſtead of a Stirree ond 
will ſwceten the! Ground tei ah-ddmitable "degree 
in the Summer, againſt the! Wheat Seaſon,?which 
ſome hatrow, and ſbme--doe'nor,/ before the next 
| Ploughing ; and that is, bot ig vp'theſe Stitches, 
which is the third Pleughing y the fourth ĩs Tho- 
roughing down, And Harre win plain; then it is 
ready for ſowing Wheat in theſe Four-thorough 
Stitches, with he Whenl-ſeed Wheekplough. 
This is not quite elean en yet 18 reckoned 
the very next to it; becauſe tts way bringp the 
Earth under an erpeditious Finenefs and Sivect- 
neſs; by reaſon it breaks and expoſes moſt part of 
it ro che Sun and Air, bycits higher Situation _ 
| = 
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the broad Land; for by this Mode, the Land is 
raiſed beyond its common Level, and thereby can 
better diſcharge the ſugging Wets, that oſten by 
their long lying on the Glays and Loams, ſour 
the Land; this Way is done by drawing the Fal- 
low-plough. backward and forward, till Four-tho- 
roughs are made almoſt oloſe together, which is a 
ſort of ridging up; beginning firſt with one of the 
uppermoſt Thoroughs, then almoſt cloſe to that 
another Thorough, whoſe Earth will joyn that 
which came out of the firſt; then on eaeh Side of 
them, another Thorough muſt be made as before, 
which will eompleat a Four-thorough'd Stitch. 
This is ſomething a more tedious Operation than 
the broad Land, but generally ſuſſiciently pays for 
both Time and Trouble. The Wheat Stitch lies 
very aprapo for this Work, and is often at Ahl. 
lantiue ploughed into Four-thoroughs, that re- 
main ſo till the next Spring, when they harrow 
it down, and ꝓlough it again into the fame Fours 
through Stitch, in which they ſtrain their Peas, 
with the Wheel-ꝓea Stitch-plough. . 
Fes licking r {> ombing, may be called a clean 
Plonghing, if the Ground is fine when this is done, 
and the Tlongh- man leaves not too greatia Kic= 
keriz for this way is commomy the laſt Operation 
but one, juſt before they plobgh for good to ſow 
Wheat, Barley, and Turneps: It is done on broad 
Lands, by making a Thoroughwith the Fallow 
Whcel-plough, and making another fo: cloſe, that 
it throws in that Earth that firſt came out, and 
fills up the Thorough again; then they ſometimes 
leave à ſmall bit of Ground, which they eall a 
Kicker or Sleevipg:; and then make another Tho- 
rough, and ſo proceed, by throwing that in again 
as they did the firſt. This Way is a prodigious 
Sweetner of the Ground, and tears it all to Pie- 
ces with the help of the Harrows that ditectiy 


ſucceed 


„ 


— 


in of Barley. But if at Candlemas, the Turneps 
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ſucceed this Ploughing; then the next and laſt 
Ploughing is done a-croſs the Land, which ſtill 
adds to the Fineneſs of the Tiltn. 
Theſe ſeveral different Ways are of very great 


Moment in getting Ground into Order for the re- 


eeption of the Seed, which is the main Art of 
Farming; elſe the Weeds, and ſourneſs of the 
Ground are apt to become Maſter. And as the 


Farmer is obliged to keep Scaſons in Ploughings 


and Sowings, he hereby has an. Opportunity to 
get Ground ſweet and clean, by a skilful Method 
in a confincd time, which otherwiſe perhaps could 
not be done, as often is viſible in Grounds of 'Tur- 
neps, that are cat off by Albollantide, Chriſtmas, 
or Candlemas. Theſe times call for various Ma- 


nagements: If at the firſt two, then the Earth 


ſhould be Bouted up aud let lye till the middle of 
February, when it ſhould be Back-boured or Tho- 


roughed-down and Harrowed level, then it's re- 


dy tor the laſt Ploughing into broad Lands the 
Croſs-way of the former, and fit for Harrowing 


are eaten off, then they often Hack the Land, 


and let it lye to ſweeten till the firſt of March, 


when they Harrow it plain, and ſo let it remain 
till the middle of that Month, and then they 
Plough it a- croſs and Harrow in Barlex. 
Others again at Mbollantide or Chriſtmas, will 
Plough it into four Thorough Stitches, which will 
much better ſweeten the Land and kill the Weeds 
than broad Land Ploughing; this they let lye till 
Candlemas, when they bout it up, and at the firſt 
of March baek-bout it down, Harrow it well, and 
is then ready to Sow a Fortnight after, by Plough 


ing ca- croſs. 


Theſe are certainly much the beſt Ways if Time 
will allow after the Turneps are eaten off; for 
broad Land Ploughing, in Wiater or Spring eſ- 
Tee CIT x pecially 


a 
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pecially, has been the Cauſe and Ruin of ſome 
Grops, it being only a turning the Ground top- 
ſey-turvy; the Twitch and Weeds are not ſo ſoon 
killed, as when the Land is more laid open, for 
in this Way, as I take it, the Earth is but half 
expoſed when, Bouting or Hacking, does it at leaſt 
three Parts in four, and keeps the Land dryer, and 
more to the Sun and Air. 8 

But when the Turneps are eaten off late, and 


Opportunity won't admit of plurality of Plough- 


ings, then they give it but one Ploughing in Broad- 
lands, and Harrow in the Barley or Wheat; be- 
cauſe the Sheeps _ by a thin Ploughing, lies 
juſt under the Barley tor it to Root into, and have 
the ſudden Benefit thereof; this is reckoned a ſu- 
rer Way than two Broad-land Ploughings, by rea- 
ſon this being often a wet Seaſon, the Danger of 
a double Ploughing is, that if it ſhould Rain af- 
ter the firſt Ploughing, it will bake the Earth 
down and never be fine; but if a dry fine Time 
follows, then it is better than one, and the firſt 
Ploughing muſt be deeper than the ſecond, to turn 
up again the Sheeps Dung. 

The Wheel-fallow Plough: Its ſtrait Beam is 
made of Aſh, and is eight Foot eight Inches in 
Length, four Inches Square at the Butt- end, and 
three Inches Diameter at the Fore- part or Round- 
end, has ſeven Holes of an Inch-bore each, at 
three Inches aſunder, the forward Hole being 
within three Foot and three Inches at the End of 
the Beam: Theſe are made for ſhifting a Team- 
. about eleven Inches long, as often as 
the Plough is required to go deep or ſhallow, by 
the help of two Iron long Links and one Iron 
round Collar, in all two Foot ten Inches long, that 
comes from the Bottom of the wooden Stock: 
Its winding aſhen Staple is ſix Foot long, and 
faſtened. both to the Beam, and an Iron — 

35K 5 o 
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of the Sharr behind, about four Inches Diameter 
in the Middle, and ſerves the Ploughman with 
the help of a looſe Staff of eight Foot long to 
guide the Plough by: Its ſlopen aſhen Sheaf' is 
two Foot four Inches long, that is mortais d into 
the Beam at one End, and faſtened into the Mor- 
taiſe of the Sharr at the other End with an Iron 
Pin: Its Iron pecked Sharr is four Foot three 
Inches long, and fourtcen Inches broad, three In- 
ches winding, and ſixteen Inches behind. diſtant 
from the Beam, and a Bridge for the Plough-ſtaff 
to lye on, faſtened with three wooden croſs Pins: 
Its Standard Iron Pin is twenty Inches long and 
one Inch Diameter, ſhifted into three Holes in the 
upper part of the Stock as occaſion. requires to 
keep the End of the Beam fteady, with the help 
of a Chain of ſix ſmall Iron Rings and a large one: 
fixed to the Stock, throꝰ which and the two Wheels 
runs an Iron Spindle or Axel- tree of three Foat 
long, and an Inch Diameter: Its Iron wrung Land- 
wheel is twenty Inches, and the thorough Wheel - 
two Foot Diameter: Its Iron-forked Wheels are 
faſtened to the Stock, and are fourteen Inches long 
and ten wide, to this is an Iron Mortaiſe joine 
aof eleven Inches long, that the wooden Way ot 
four Foot four Inches long is pinned to, at each 
End of which, are two Whipplectreel of two 
— ſixteen Inches each, that the Horſes draw 
This is the ſtrongeſt and largeſt Plough uſed by 
the Chiltern Farmer, is drawn by two, three, four, 
five, or ſix Horſes, and imployed at Fallow and 
Stirree Times, Sc. in Bouting, four Thorough- 
ing off broad Lands, Hacking . Combing, broad 
Ploughing, throwing down Stitches into broad 
Lands for Sowing of Oats. And is more uſeful 
in hard and ſtony Grounds, than either the Swing, 
Bobtail, or Foot Plough, becauſe its „ 
| Eon ene 
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_ faſtetied by two — ſtands and works more 
firm than ED of them. 

The Creeper or Bobtail Plough differs in litele 
or nothing from the Fallow Wheel-plough, but 
that its Sharr is only three Foot in — and 
but one Iron Mortaiſe that fixes it to the Sheath 
with two Iron Pins, beſides a Hook that faſtens 
it to the Beam; It's fore- part lying on the Stock 
| of the Wheel-Carriage as the Fallow-plough does, 
and its Staple four Foot four Inches long mortaiſ- 
ed into the end of the Beam, with a looſe Plough» 
ſtaff: Its Work is to plough up Stubbles, Par- 
ticularly in wer Weather, and is uſed at other 
times in wet Clays, Loams, or other clo 
Grounds ; becauſe its Sharr, — being faſten 
2 Sta aplc behind, gives Room tor the Earth 15 

tumble off, that 1 it docs not hang on and load the 
Plough as it's apt to do in the long tharr'd fort.. 
Some ſo affect this Plough, that they will malte 
it their common one in Fallow, and other Seaſohs; 
but in very dry, hard Grounds, this Plough i ono 
capable of making its wa through with irs ſingle 
mortais'd _—_ when the Fallow Plough _ | 
whoſe Sharr has 4 double Mortaiſe. 7 : 

The Lent Seed Plough, is a Wheel- „ 
ſomething leſfer and rom. + than the Fallow- 
plough, and is chiefly uſed to plough the Wheat 

Stitch into a Stitch again, at the fame time that 
Beans or Peas arc ſown, or ſtrained therein: I have 
known it alſo uſed to throw down the Stitch into 
broad Lands, for ſowing of Wheat a ſecond time 

the very next Seaſon after the firſt, five of which 
fo ploughed made one broad Land; for the Con- 
veniency of one broad-ciſting of the Secd, and for 
the better ſhooting off the Wets, for the narrow 
er the broad Lands are, the more Thoroug hs there 
will de to keep the Grain dry; on this one ; plongh- 
ing they harrow the nn in, and ſometimes | 


ſuc- 
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ſucceed very well; but as this is croſs- er 
the Ground, I cannot commend. it; however, the 
moſt common Way to plough thele Stitches i into 
broad Lands, is done with the Fallow :Plough, 
where they are not very narrow. This Lent Seed 
Plough having its double mortais'd Sharr faſtened 
to the Staple and Sheath, in the ſame manner of 
the Fallow and Wheat Scedeploughs, i is generally 
ſtrong enough to make ts way: thro' the Stitches 
* — Grounds. 
The Wheat Seed-plough, is the leaſt Wheel. | 
-plovgh of all others, being the narroweſt of any, 


__#ortheſake of making. a narrow Thorough, where. - 


it prevents the ſweeping or driving of the 
* into 1 Wheat Stitch at the timo of ſow- 
Ing. — FA 
g he he Swing-plongh Ain: from the Fe oot- 
8 -plough, in that it has no Foot, and two. fixed 
dles, one being the Staple, and the other a 
Handle taſtened to the broad Board, is ſomething 
— er, eſpecially in the Beam: Its broad, - 9g 
Sharr about eighteen Inches long, is faſtened 
= and put on 4 wooden Neck; but there are o- 
thers that work in harder Grounds, whoſe Sharr 
is rounder and ſharper, and has an Iron-plate put 
on the Bottom of the wooden Neck for its longer 
duration, which is faſtened to the Sheath; the 
Sharr alſo is tuck'd up,. to the Beam by an Iron- 
hook: This Plough I a Cock of Iron fixed at 
the end of its winding Beam, with five Notches, 
to which is joyned five or ſix Iron-links, that are 
about eighteen Inches long in all, that, again are 
faſtened to an Iron-hook, in, the middle of the 
way; and thereby made to-riſc or fall, as the way 
hangs lower or higher to the two Ropes or Chains, 
that are held by the Ridger of the Cart-ſaddle, 
on the Till-bente: This Ploug h has no Teaming- 


pin nor Holes, as the Wheel ſort have, bur . 
£ Oul- 


A 
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Coulter is much the fame, has beſides its broad 
Board, a narrow one on the Land- ſide, to keep 
the Dirt from making a Lodgment: It is moſtly 
uſed in Middleſex, as their general Plough for ſows . 
ing of Wheat, Barley, Peas, Beans, or Oats, .in : 
ſix or eight Thorough'd Landes. 
The Foot-plough, is ſo called from a Piece of 
Wood, or Iron made ſomewhat like our Foot, at 
the end of a Stick or Iron, about eighteen Inches 
long, that is faſtened-in a ſmall Hole, near the end 
of the Plough-beam, which ſlides on, and keep it 
from entring the Ground, and is drawn by a ſingle 
or double How of Horſes: Its Beam is about 
four Inches thick, crooked or winding, and eight 
Foot two Inches long; has no Holes nor Team- 
ing- pin, Stock, nor Wheels; has one Staple fix d. 
into the End of the Beam, tour Foot three In- 
ches long, and is guided by this and a looſe Plough- 
ſtaff; its broad, flattiſh Sharr is about eighteen In- 
ches long, put on a wooden Neck, that is faſten- 
ed to the Sheath; its Coulter in the uſual Place; 
its broad Board two Foot four Inches long, and 
ſixteen Inches behind, diſtant from the Plough- 
beam; its Cock of five Notches, is faſtened by an 
Iron-pin, within five: Inches of the Beam's end, 
and the Foot in a Hole juſt by that; with this 
they do all manner of Ploughing- work in the Vale, 
for all ſorts of Grain that they ſo xp. 
The Newmarket, or flat ſharr'd Plough.” This 
is a new Plough, and lately ſent for ſome Miles 
diſtance, by a — of Hertforaſbire, to plough. 
or cut up his Ant-hills, or Mole- banks; it is made 
in the very ſame manner that our Harrow-llideg. 
are; whoſe Sides of Oak or Aſh are three Foot 
long, ſix Inches thick, and three Foot wide; a 
little more forward than the Center, is an Iron, 
ſomewhat above two Foot long, four Inches broad, 
and about four Inches thick crooked, or winding in 
L KK 2 2 circular 
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a circular Manner; this at each End comes under 
the Sides of the Plough, and keyed up, ſo that its 
flat Edge lies a-croſs, almoſt even with the Ground; 
the fore End has two Staples fixed, that the Hor. 
ſes are faſtened to, and draw in a ſingle Row; the 
hind Part or Ends, have two Handles fixed, for 
the Plough- man to guide it by; and as it is drawn 
to a Mcle-bank, he bears it up, which a little 
lowers the Sharr for cutting thro' the Bottom of 
the Bank, which it will gradually do, if it is not 
too big, nor the Moſs too high: But in the Place 
where this was intended for Service, it would not 
anſwer; becauſe the Banks were too large and too 
think, ſo that the Plough-man invented a Method 
accordingly; and that was, by fixing a Fin of I. 
ron a Foot and a half long to the Koot-ſharr, in 
the common Foot-plough on the off-fide, or on 
the fame fide the broad Board is; this did it ct+ 
fectually, by drawing it backwards and forwards, 
as they do on broad Lands; and after the Turfs 
of theſe Banks were put together in many Heaps, 
and in nine Months rotted, they fpread them about, 
and then drew a Gate or Hurdle with Buſhes, 
that diſperſed them all over, to the great cnrich» 
ing, and thickning of the Ground. ng 
Fa the Month of January laſt, 1732, a Plopgh 
was invented and firſt tried, that will perform juſt 
double the Work with the ſame Number of Hor- 
ſes, as the common Whee] or Foot-plough will, in 
broad Land and ſtitch Ploughings ; in the fame 
ſpace of time, and with little or no more trouble 
to the Plough-man ; and that only with what is 
fixed to one ſingle Beam, If any Perſon wants to 
he further informed in this particular, this Au- 
thor is ready to give them Satisfaction. 
hut there is another ſort of Foot-plough, that 
has an Iron Neck joyned to the Sharr, and faften- 
Fd by an Iron Mortaiſe, to the Wooden * 
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with two Iron Pins like the Bob-tail Sharr; its 
Beam like the other, but ſomething. thicker : 
This of late is much uſed in the Chiltern Country, 
to plough in hard Grounds, ſuch as Gravels, and 
other ſtony Sorts, with an Iron Wheel of about 
five Inches diameter fixed in the Foot, which is 
not ſo ſoon ſtopped by the Stones, as the Iron or 
Wooden Foot alone would be: It is a lighter 
Plough for the Horſes than the Wheel-plough, 
when the Ground is wet and heavy; — as the 
broad Boards of this is more crooked than that 
of the Whecl-plough, it will turn the Thoroughs 


into the broad s better than any of the Wheel 


ſort; and is alſo often uſed by the Chiltern Far- 
mer, to draw out at Wheat- ſeed time, when the 
Wheat-ſced Plough follows and hents after ; Theſe 
Iron- neck d Foot-ploughs by ſome are uſed almoſt 
all the Fallow Seaſon, inſtead of the Wheel Fal- 
loweplough, and are drawn commonly then with a 
double Row of Horſes, faſtened ro Whipple Treesz 
but when it is uſed in hoeing of the Rows of Beans, 
they go in a ſingle Row, thus: The Till Horſe 
is faſtened by two Trace Ropes to the Way that 
2 by the middle to a Chain joyned to the Iron 
| Cack; the next Fore-Horſe to another wooden 
Way, that hangs between him and the Till Horſe; 
but here is an == pair of Chains beſides, that 
arc faſtened to the Ends of both theſe Ways, and 
uſed to riſe and fall the End of the Plough-beam, 
by a back Rope tyed to them on each Side of the 
Tilt Horfe, which keep up the Way, and canſcs 
the Plough to go deeper or ſhallower at pleaſure, 
in the ſame manner as the Swing Plough does, 
bur the other Horſes are only faſtened to one an- 
other in the common Method. The Wheel Foot» 


plough is alſo made, as to rake out or put in at 


or [ vb 


* 


iſeretion. 
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The Kentiſh Plough, is a larger, heavier; and 
more clumſy Plough than any of the aforementi- 
oned fort, having its Wheels commonly as big as 
the forward Pair of a Chariot: It is very con- 
venient to plough the Sides of Hills, becauſe as, 
they alter or ſhift their broad Board at every end 
Or —_— they leave no Thorough: or eos; 


but lough the Ground all one Way. 

he Trenching Plough, is either a Wheel or 
F oot-ploug h, and differs only i in its bigneſs and 
ſtrength; being ſometimes drawn by eight, — 
or more Horkes, in making of Drains and Water 
Thoroughs; and alſo among Roots, aſter Wood 
has been ſtocked up: In the Vale they are fre- 
quent ly maintain'd at a. Pariſn Charge for their 
common Service; and in the Chiltern, I have 
known this great Plough uſed to make a ſmall 
River deeper in a dry time, by ploughing up 
its bottom ſeveral times, to leſſen n ee * 


digging. 
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HIS i is et moſt uſeful Ones hay in 3 

the Farmer's Way, becauſe it has often been 
the Occafi on of making, and ſaving the marring 
of many Crops, which made a great Gentleman 
tell me, at my Bookſeller's Shop in London, that 
he :thought moſt of ay ne in Farming, 
way 
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was Owing to the too thick; ſowing of our Grain: 
But IL mutt here take leave to let him know, that 
it is mine and ather Farmers Sentiment, | moſt of 
our Failings in this reſpect is owing to our too 
thin ſowing; for as an old Quaker Farmer ſaid 
I haveloſt a great deal in my time by ſowing 
thia, but I never, yet fulfenel by ſowing thick — 

Vot it is certain they are both:Extreams, and have 
been the Cauſe of great Lbſſes in Crops: Mhere- 
fore I Will endgauour ta ſhe the particular Miſ- 
fortune of both Fault. 
Firſt thes,: by ſowing thin, there is roomi given 
to the Weed to take its Riſe / and make th Pro- 
greſs among the Grain, without interruption ei- 
ther of its Root or Branch: Now all are ſenſible 
that a Weed; out- runs the Corn; becauſe one has 
its Production naturally from the Earth, while 


the other is brought forward in ſome meaſure by 


the help of Art; and therefore has not wholly 
that Advantagelin the Graund as the Weed has, 
which is the Occaſion, why all Trees ag well as 
Weeds thrive faſteſt where, they have al ſpontane- 
ous Growth 97% It is. for this Reaſon, that Wheat 
and other Grain are ſowed directly on a fine; Tilth, 
where the Weed is at that time check d br kill'd, 
that it may get the ſtart of their lateral and 
high Growth, by which it is enabled to keep 
back, choak,: and vanquiſh the Weeds breeding 
and running up- It is alſo: for this very Reaſon, 
that a t ight, Fat mer won't. ſow -his Clover Seed a- 
mongſt hig Barley, till à Fortnight or three Weeks 
after warde, that the Grain may have at Qppor- - 
tunity of, getting Dominion over the Graſs; from 
this thin ſowing oſten ariſeth that grand Miefox- 
tune of the Wild Oat. and moſt other Weeds, that 
generally attack the vacant Interſpaces of, the 
rain, and become almoſt ſometimes a total De- 
tt uetion to a whole Field of: Corn; ef] eln 
| W ZE roun 
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„ fue Tracker ef 
Ground newly broke up, that before had been 3 


Lay of Graſs or Wood; which by a thick ſow- 
ing of the Grain are moſtly hinder'd, for! the 


Ground can but carry irs Burthen; and if it has 


it not in Corn, it will in Weeds, which I think 
is a plain Demonſtration, that thick ſowing is the 
leſſer Fault, altho I am ſenſible of the main Ob- 
jection to this Argument; which is, that by ſow- 
ing thin, the Ear will be the bigger; and ſo it 
had need, conſidering the Ground and Drefing 
cach diſtant Stalk takes up ; but this is atrend 
with ſmaller Kernels, and the great Risk of be- 
ing choaked by Weeds, and more ſubject to 
Blights and Blaſts; beſides, when the Corn grows 
thin, it has not the O unity of being ſo ſoon 
and ſo well ripened, as it thicker; becauſe the 
Ears are apt to bow and hang down, that the 
Sun cannot come to all their Parts; and then they 
are more expoſed to the Violence of Winds and 
Rains, that often more cafily bend down their 
Stalks and Ears. HE YAVT | ft = & 19 11H 
Buy conſequence then, thick ſowing muſt have 
the Advantage of the two Extreams; becauſe it 
greatly 4 day the Growth of thoſe Weeds; 
whoſe Miſchiefs feldom are over at the Barn; but 
too often are known to inſinuate themſelves into a 
Growth in the Field, notwithſtanding the Dung- 
hill has been more than once turned: And firſt, By 
thus ſowing the Corn thick, one Stalk becomes = 
Support to another, and ſo the better withſtands 
the furious Winds and Rains: . Secondly, Here- 
by the Ear of the Grain is kept upright,” am 
more oxpos d to the Sun and Air's fruitious In- 
fluences, that ripen it ſooner and kinder, by having 
* Acceſs to all its Parts: Thirdly, the Growth of 
Weeds is often abſolutely hindered, by the ple- 
nery Furniture that the Ground enjoys from the 
Roots of the Graia: Fourthly, T Ear thit 
TEE. | grows 
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grows clear of Weeds, and has full upright ® 
Growth to the laſt, has <nerally a bigger Kernel, 

than the thin ſowed one Hig And now I am coe 
to the main Objection that can be offered againſt, 
this Practice, and that is, that b. the greater 
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WE to 4 10 in "with a tener, i Pl: 
thick nor too thin, for then he muſt be right; a ; 
to the Check of the Weed, and Growth of "he N 
Corn; and therefore I Rall here ſet down the 
Quantity of each Seed that v We generally ſow, for 
Crops,of Corn and Grafs. 4 
Wheak that is: fawn i in Filths, are by all Peri 
dicious' e in che Chiltern, at Wo Buſhels 
and a half on an Are: but eren Bere there is a 1 
difference, for two The Is and a Peck at the be 
ginning 0 September, i is equal to ewo Buſhels aa : 
2 half a Month after, for, the later the Spring the 
more ſhould be the Sced; becauſe it is more apt to 
die by the Cold and We , Hay | more forward 
ſowed, that preſently by lemency of the 
Weather, Fe up to fo ith Head, as to cover 
the Ground, to the Keepin down'the * P of 
Weeds, and is alſo Toda ies much devoyred b 
the Rocks, Crows, and other Fouts 1 Anat Ti 
is another difference in the” Sas ;* , particularly” 
the Graveliy, ones, Which are called 2 | 
from the many Stones that they abo with: 11 | 
this, Numbers of the Grains are hindered coming 
out: : Alſo by its bia Quiliey, {o made by the 
heavy Rains falling preſently after Sowing; and 
by the Poverty the uſually aſſects this Earth: For . 
Al which, there is often an Allowance made by 


Ae more Seed here, than on the rich looſe 
LI. Loams 
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chen ie is ſowti by Broid-cifting-all over the 
Grotnd; md" direaly hifrowed' both ways irt 
the Eufch Sone will ſow one Cuff, or half che 
Seed all over the Broad-latids before it is hartows: 
ed, as being a Security Oh a diy dummer, for 
then the makes a | ach 40 725 get ween 
che TH6tGUghs ; then t Ratio it all over 
once in 4 Place”; this they ' ſow the other 
hlf, and Haffow it iu etz bee m 8 place; ind 
role"it' when it is got up three Inch es 155 wei, The 
Gil is generally Alswed to be in Valk a 
n 4 n "Buſtiels or ati Acre, except wh 
ad then but thiree: a 
wee by training them in Thorough 


1 8 15 they are once fown in 8 
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15 ite cy Barfohed well down : 2 
Brond-Aünds, f6hic only h __ : 
E= worry fokv Half the Sced Rt all over th 1 
ad to aig in as the) db in the Vale; 
witch a8 fod . Will ſors the: other halt 
over te fare, et arrow t them twice in a place 
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Tbercagk; and half or; bur inthe e 
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Growth, they will corn to a great degree and 
ripen early. The Quantity is not ſo much here, 
as in the other ways, for about two Buſhels ſow 
an Acre after this manner. 
Beans, are ſowed in the Vale on their Wheat 
or Barlcy-ſtubbles, by firſt broad-caſting the 
Seed with a Man's Hand all over the Ground, and 
then ploughed in and harrowed. But in the Chil» 
tern they are commonly ſown on the Wheateſtitch, 
as it was left at Harveſt, by a Man's following 
the Plongh and ſtraining them in, in four ſeveral 
I boroughs that are made in the Stitch hy the Pea- 
itch-plough, which it alſo fills in, ſo that the 
Earth of one Thorough fills up another, and then 
the Stitch is harrowed down, The other Way in 
the Chiltern on a Barley Stubble, is firſt ſowing 
the Beans all over the 3 they do in the 
Vale, and ploughing them in . with the Fal- 
low-wheel-plough, and harrow them well after. 
Their Quantity is four Buſhels on an Acre, unleſs 
drill'd in, or ſet, by making Holes in the Ground 
with a Stick or Dibber, and then leſs ſerves. 
Peas, are alſo ſowed with Oats, which is called 
Bullimon, and indeed is commonly, a very ad van- 
tageous Way, as I have a great deal of Reaſon to 
write of, for this Summer I received a large Crop 
of both theſe, off a piece of Ground that uſed to 
deccive its Owner for ſeveral Years paſt; but here 
the Pea ſheltered the Root of the Oat and nou- 
riſh'd it, till it was able to. ſupport and keep up 
the Pea from falling down & ſo that both contri- 
buted to each orher's Fertilicy, and is certainly a 
ſure and profitable Way. And ſo is 
+ Beans ſowed with Peas; which is often done as 
a double Security in the Chiltern. For if the 
Peas (as they frequently; do) fail, the Beans ge- 
nerally hit, and wil "become. a good Crop in a 


, Hroper. Soil, by having th. .mars ae Por; 


c 
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- and. if both grow well, then the Bean will keep up 
the Pea, thar it corns and ripens the better, They 

are ſowed about four Buſhels on an Acre, half 

Peas and half Beans, either on Stitch or broad 
Lands. Some have ſown them amongſt their Bar- 
ley, but there is this Inconveniency in it, that the 
Barley is ripe before the Bean, which occaſions 
ſuch. a Dampneſs in it, as to ſpoil its Sale to the 
Malſter, tho' ſome will do it for another Reaſon, 
and that is, to keep the Barley from falling down. 
But the Vale Men never ſow Peas amongſt their 
Beans, becauſe it hinders the Sheep from coming 
at the Weeds. Yet I have known a Vale-Man 
ſow the Horn-grey Pea alone in April for a Trial, 
but then he had nothing but Bloſſom and Haulm 
for his Curioſity ;. for this Pea requires the earlieſt 
ſowing of all others, tho” it is the lateſt ripe. 
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1H E. Knowledge of good and bad Seeds, is 
of ſuch Importance to the Farmer, that on 
the right Choice thereof depends the Succeſs of 
Aſter-crops; and is really very worthy of a Chap- 
ter being been on ĩts Subject, for the Preven- 
tion of others coming into that Misfortune, that 
many have had reaſon to complain of for want of 
a due Information, how to diſtinguiſh the ſound 
om the unſound ; the proper from the improper. |, 
For by this means a Perſon is „ Pawn not to 
xely altogether. on a Saleſiman's Recommendation 
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of bis on $ced, who is generally a Strange 
rde Buyer, and that for theſe Rea A r, The 
worſe Sort of them are ſomet imes tempted to 
make the moſt of their Goods as they calf it, and 

off their old decayed) or their utiripe mou 
ind and damaged Seeds to the igforant, who 
certainty are more in Number than' the 6 kfHful and 
judicious, and are theteby expoſed tc the ſupr- 
our Knowledge of the eff F Seller. Secondly; 
Some again there are; ho not being trac Maſters: | 
of their Bufinefs,- are not {enfible of the particu 
lar right Sorrs themſelves: An Inftariee of this 
. but laſt Tear. It was in a Shop. tothe 
eſt ward of Temphe- Bur in London, where I askd' 
the Maſter, which was the ripe and unripe pare 
of- fome Lucern- Seed that I was beet about buy. 
ing; he anſwered he knew the biggeſt was beſt, 
but was ſilent as to the other. Nor is this ſo 
much to be wondered at, if we conſider that the 
Emer Iris * them,” has certainly y 4 great 
Opportunity of having a Knowledge in he good 
and bad Sorts, becauſe he is the Original Sower, 
2 Cleanſer, and Seller tHdredf. I ſhall diſ- 
nguiſh them as follows, viz. 
ucern Seed. The purple or brown ſort of 
this, is that which had irs due Maturation in the 
Field, and an.Eſcape from the heat and burni 
of the Mom: And is thereſbre' we right ttu 
Seed, that ouglit al ways to he covet 6d, and ſowed 
by. thoſe who hope for ſubceſsful Kaare from 
ſowing: this Seed : Ph his is truly that part which 
is beſt of all the three; and is tlie Me lum of che 
two. Extreams. 
* The white or greet foft, is the go 
wil of that Benefit in the Field w 
ple had; for in the very Ear or Heatof this als, 
as woll as in Wheat” and other Grafs, t 
Bas its ſeveral Af) — Situstiolts and-Proprtk 
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5 Bignoſs heſore it. i cut don, and will, ſhew 
58 agen accordingly after threſhing and 
8 Sing. which is alſp.obvigus in all Fruits and 

pe can he ſeen with the Eye. And there 
hr. as. the Segds-man ſaid, ..the biggeſt is certain» 
den ea beſt of all Grain and. Seed whatſocver ; bus 


t, ar wayld not Saag any. ather 
n This white 2 
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green ſort chen, is 
Gi W 85 7294 * due W me and Propor- 
N igne af means 13 not Canacle 
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oor of 90 f the 2 H ber — was e 00. much 
OP or burn 12 the Mo ʒ either by the green - 
nels, or dam of the Sced. when i it was brought 
= of the þ ield, or that it was. mowed..in.toa- 
cat a Quantit PA or that it lay in the middle or 
che part o be Mow ; for - theſe. Caſes it 
WING: a reddiſh. Colo, which | 15 ſolely 

8 jon and thereb 4 cammobly {gil 


þ ity the viel 5 of t 6 Seed! is A e 
the tarinous Radicle becomes: which in 
855 Sced, ig the firſt Life: of all Aﬀecr-growth, 
herefore when: Sol 5 yer, and ſome other 
_ have too much of theſe two latter forts. Sa 
eee ba: erg eee ſow. 

„er alſo, will be redder ended than otdinary, 
when burnt or too much heated in the Mow; this 
8 (prowing op! the End, which 


1 5 Corn; tho" they are generallx 


1 * n much, wet or Moiſture; 
W pr 


ouked, it cakes Broad Jamp ſh, 
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tive ſort; and that is called ſmutty Wheat; not 
that I actually mean that Kernel, which is in part 
ſmutty already ; but the Kernel that grows in 
the ſmutty Ear, and yet to the Eye ſeems ſound: 
This is that which is reckoned to be a Breeder of 
Smut again; and therefore with the other two 
ſorts ate to be rejected for Seed. The knowing 
of the Farmers are now become ſo curious, 
that they every time change their Seed, as believ- 
ing it to degenerate, if oftner ſown on the ſame 
Soil than once; This makes a Neighbour of mine 
go yearly, a little before Michaelmas, to Ailesbury, 
where he meets a certain Man, who lives ſome' 
Miles below that Place, and breaks up a piece of 
new. Ground every Tear; on which he ſows pir- 
ky Wheat: Now all Seed is reckoned beſt, off 
the Virgin Mould; and therefore this Man ſells 
his Seed ſooner, and” for more than others. 80 
likewiſe it is obſeryed, that the Derby, and Har- 
ickſbire Waggons, will carry Wheat from Dun- 
table, that comes off their chatky Gronnds there, 
greater Im- 


for to ſow it in a contrary Soil, fbr Its 


provement. 3 FFF 
Barley, likewiſe ſhews it ſelf red at each End, 
_ whenit is mowburned, and 1s therefore juſtly re- 
jected, both by Malſter and Sower, as defective 
dead Seed and Grain, not fit to be uſed for making | 
of Malt, nor in the Field; and when it is thus 
fpoiled, the very Hens will often refuſe to eat 
| Oats, have ſometimes their ſhare of this Mif- 
e ee e 
n "4 2 . is 1 „„ % ire Z5 {ITY 


Beans, Peas, Thetches and Tills, are all of 
them ſubject to ſpoil, when they. are too much 
Mow-burned; for then they will be reddiſh with- 

in, and without more or leſs, as they have in 3 

greater of leſſer degree received che Damage, a 
be" | a | ars 
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are to beaceounted bad Seed, not fit fo be ſown a- 
gain; for-if one of theſe are put into the Mouth, 

and bit the fide-way, they will caſily-come in two, 
. when the ſound one will not without a great deal 
of Violence. This made a Farmer, that Lam ac- 
quainted with, ſearch the Country for ſound Beans, 
that he gave three or four Shillings extraordinary 
a Load for, when moſt others that were inned 
Wetche Summer before, were ſold fo much cheap= 
er, as being Mow-burned; but then he had the 
be Crop, in his Parr of the Country. When 
Beans are cut down too ſoon, they will ſhrivel and 
be the ſmaller, which ſome: are tempted. to do by 
their Leiſure at Harveſt; but then they take 
care to Wad them as ſoon as Mown, and 2 | 
then: into ſingle ſmall Parcels, to prevent. their 
cating. ; x | 1 
If . or Beans are two Years old, they ſhould 
be ſown two or three Weeks ſooner than thoſe of 
one Year, to be cqually ripe with them at Har- 
veſt. And ſome are ſo curious as to get out the big- 
ger ſort to ſow, and give the ſmaller ſort to their 
Cattle, which I. think is a very good Piece of 
Husbandry; for tis certain, at the biggeſt Seed 
of any ſort is beſt for Propagation: This minds 
me of ſome Stalks.that grew in Chedimxton Churche 
Field, in _ 1727, that carried eighty and ſe- 
venty-odd Pods on each, which I was at the counts 
ing fed: fo 5 ono avid { Hod Rift vor N . 


ITuruecp Sced. This ſometimes onſiſts of thr 
or four: ſorts: of Colours, ui. the Green or Nel 
low the: Red and the Black. Althoꝰ they all 
odniel off one Piece of Ground, and at the'ſame 
ima, and are oſtentimes mix di together in ogg 
cel; and thertfore ſhall here explain their e 
veral Natures, vz. The Green or- Nellow, ais 
thitelwſbich ivunripg,) and».commdnty: Wilt apfrar 
5 b neee eser 
| 5 
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of its due Mitority, will fail and come 6 nb 
or at moſt, to a final inſignificant Turs 
nep; The Red, is that which is ripe, but by put 
2 the Seed dogs — or 5 dry, itt 
Udtiip Plate, — j or that it lies 
if the middle ad icke Raft ef the Heap; and 
hebomes hot and burns in à ſmall degree, "hl, er 

of the flowery Radlele, which. ſo e 
af} damages it, that it is in nuch the ſliris Cots 
aitioh at ſowing, as the unripe-Grech br Yellow? 
But the Black is the true full ripe ſrt, and will 
endure keeping in a dry Place more thai: dhe of 
tiro Yeats. Now tv prove the Gogdgeſz bf this 
and all other Seeds; take a Pint ef tlie belt,” 
weigh againſt & Pint of the unfipe, 6f barg . 
aul the heavieſt will 8 the goodness. 0 1 
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but here 1 hall write 4ftct 4 difftfcot 

the Tranſactivn his fince ocrurrid tg 

by Se I vwHi I have drill d Bleu Peas 
rou 


26d recelv d 14 255 _— = by Na a eng Gai bag 


but this is — 
bo r 
mien, 1 "Gere Oprrnion ths 
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I ſhall particularly take Notice of, vis. It was 
on an Qat Stubble that Dong wes laid. on j juſt be- 
fore Chriftmas, when they ploughed it — broad 
Lands with” the Wheel Fallow-plough, 2 a 
til Ganglemas; and then they harrowed it 
which a8 ſoon a8 one; with the narroy — 
Seed Wheel-plaugh he made a Drill or ſtxait oe 
rough, that a Man. followed and ſtrained H 
beans inte; then the Seeds: man ſtoqd ſtill wh Is 
the Plough-man coyered the firſt Thorough an 
| ſhallow as he could, by making another Thora 
_ cloſe to the firſt; then he — in the lik 
manner ar ſix Foot d iſtance, — ſo; e 
the Field. Aſter this, about the-Grf - af 
when de Beans wert about eight or awelve 
| high, che — ith his Team of four. Hor | 
ſes in len ut they were the firſt time) weak 
Hirſt with the ugh acar the middle, and 
turned up a Thorough; then the Wheel: Flldwe 
augh:with four. — length followed: bim: 
— gathered and turned up — 'Tharou "gh 
cloſe from the Beans; then the Foot plo plan e 
and; turned up a Tharough from the nex 
and the Fallow-plaugh: 2 — and — 
another claſe from the Beans as befort: This Fo 
peratian made one enxire faur Thorough'd Stitch, 
that ia between two Rows of — "which cn 
tinnedd din: this Form till the ſixth of June; 
and thenhe — agaimi with both che fave Plogghs 
that harrowed dovm the Earth tothe Roots | 
Bean; the HFont-plough firſt, and the _— = 
in dhe contrary minner to the laſt Way:  'Þlva 
pat cr all 5 —.— * along again, 455 
1 Mrnting, or large 1 horo t Was 
= middie/Dotmech the Rows, which was dans 
5 nothing more to ous "Sava wag AER 
the Siege 
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nu on the foregoing Ms s T i on. 
1 | ID 0 + 
MIRST this encloſed Chiltern F ield wis art 
Oat Stubble;' that had but one Ploughing at 
| s, which made it turn up at Canulemac ve- 
ry fc] when they ſowed the Beans in Tho- 
rough on this: Hotty, ſtony, loamy, clay Ground, 
"was notfinc' enough for the Beans; becauſe 
the ſurly ' ſtiffneſs of its great Pieces, would not 
Matter and crumble at that time of Year- | the 
wer of Froſts, as theirs in the Vale will; ſo: 
char ſome of the Beans could net ſo ſoon get out 
with their Heads, as others did, which. gave the: 
Weed an Opportunity to get the ſtart of many of 
the Beans. And when in June they threw. down 
the four Thorough'd Bout or Stitch on each Side 
_ ofithe Beans, the Clots fell on ſome of their Stalks, 
and beat ſeveral down and bruis'd others, . | 
Tow ft ain fell ſhort; fo that the Rows had not, 
verily believe; above. half — 3 of the 
"tcp as otherwiſe they might have had, 
if the Ground had been in a — ilth when it 
was ſown, as it 3 appeared to me; when I 
walked by by the Plough-rhan as he was at work. 
A Wesch; Misſortine was, that the —— 
fown too thin; this gave another Opportunity to 
the Weeds to ger the Dominion, which they did 
x0 a great Degree, and cauſed the Rows to return 
bat a ſlender C rop: Now it was not only my O- 
pinion, but alſo that of the Plough+man's (who 
aQcd according to his Orders) that the Ground 
mould have been ploughed firſt up at Aichaelmas 
into broad Lands, and hack! d a- eroſs at Chriftmas, 
then harrowed plain at Candlemas, that the Beans 
might be immediately ſown in Drills; this would 
have brought the Earth into a good Tilth, and 


prevented the ſeveral Misfortunes that the 25 - 
neſs 
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_ rieſs:of the Ground by only one ploughing was 
the Occaſion of; 255 — | ny re 
and thick ſowing of the Seed, the Weeds are eer- 
—— — under: But the Seeds. man 
here, coul. . ears 
'Thoro zh, and ep up with the Plough, that 
went 995 mats fon Ka dow this as he —— 
done; and therefore inſtead, of his ſtanding ſtill 
while the Beans were moulding up, he ſhould: have 
ſown the Drill a ſecond time, by ſtraining them 
iu before the Plough. Again; by the fineneſs of 
the Ground, when the Stitch comes to e thrown 
down on the Roots of the Beans; the Earth wilt 
be caſily drove on, and cover them in ſuchia re- 


d not ſow the Beans thick enough inthe 


lar Grder, and in all Places: alike; chat the? 


eeds will be ſmothered, and ndw ones prevent= 
eh d i He e eee, 
This profitable Way; when thus rightly-order- 
ed, is very codfideratie. Advintage: wa "ch 
ner; for the Grbund being by the four Ploughings | 
and one Harrowing, brought into a State of: Fer- 
tility for Beans, is thereby got into a readlineſo 
for the Wheat Crop the following Aichacimas; 
plougb'd, till a fine Tilth was got for Wheat; 
to that here is little or na more Charge, than ß 
the Beans: had not been ſowed becauſe tllis Horſes = 
hoeing brings the Fallow- ground into a readineſs 
_ all the preceding: Year, for the Wheat Crop to 
ſueceed; and by ſowing and looking after theBeans © 
under very well; nor does the Ground ſuffer anx 
thing from the Beans, by reaſon. they are not of 
that Nature to peel or make hungry any Ground 
dut rather by their keeping of Weeds don, and 
conveying the nitrous Des tothe Roots ob their 
Stalks, and the great Cover their Bodies and Heads 
make, the Earth: is bettered hy 2 
2771 | = | Iiweet⸗ 


- 
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ſweatyels;. two Properties that are of the Ry 
uence te arable Ground i It is by theſe the 
of the Beans. art cacouraged to run hori- 
zontally, which is the chief Perſtdlion of this new: 
Way, | becauſc of the-diftance of their Rows, the 
— full room enopgh fo carry their Fibtes 
at grłat diſtances from their Bodies, and enjoy the 
benefits of the Sun, Dews and Rains, which 
| — promiſeuouſly can't haue in fo large 
a gr 19 28 i 
n is further great atl plypebired by Mould- 
ing up their Roats, — the Flough in Faus 
throws down che Kirch on both ſides ot che Beans; 
and then it is, that this new Cover and Addition 
ef Mould Joes vaſt ſemice in ſheltering and ſh 
the Roots of che 'Beaps from the too violent 
— of 5 s great Heats in Tune and 
q ich at mi oe ve ci- 
Law; to their Grourh; 2 — . K fall 
aſter chis time, then the nitrous ſulphurcous qua- 
licics af) this ne laid Earth will bewaſhed in up- 
an abe Ran- roots, and ſo become an actual dreſs 
ing, and ſupply che Place of Dungs and ot her 
pom Nr — my that 1s: — 
thought the paſſant tvators, 
carry ctheir Eyes ſeldom much: further, than to 
admine the ſtrait Order and diſtance the mo 
Win 
[th Convedicnee in this Praftice is, char 
the Dolphin-fly or Black- bug, hes not that op- 
tunit y here as in the Vale, of auining à Crop 
Its. venomaus attacks, which are often fatal to 
whale Fields chat arc down in che common way; 
| for hero is free neces even to the minuteſt part of 
the Stalk-bloſſom or „ with an applina- 
tion of 1 ——— 
Soot, ar Lime, be 
| bo be-made aſe 0 
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or deſtroy theſe Flies of Bugs with cheir 
Fall Eg gy in ſome ty Scaſohs arc laid or 
bred 12 in great ahundanct, . cep rad 
ge eee pala moſt ef the Grips 
r Ponäderable adravtg 0 Fr) here ig 
by ſowing Beans in theſe fingle diſtatit rows, ind 
that is; The room they iy, the Qwhery to 
prevent and deſtroy that arveſd Wred of all, .call- 
en tho Hairy+bindyor Hellswecd, which will run 
aloùg amongit tho: Sealks u quarter of 4 Mile toe 
1 and by itb cr ind ality with its ſharp 
ities, wdunds: the iStalks and ds; und yet this 
thready Enemy is paſt finding. out in its Original 
ot — which by many have been traced. withe 
out ſucceſe ʒ this: Tay is here eaſiiy come, at n, 
— if not fleſtroyed in Embryo by the O- 
lid is Hot here in a Labyrinth or c 
alen ace, as the yeenr Crops in the Vale de- 
| ſerve tlic Name of. 570 Te | 
Another Benefit is that-che Shoep 9 bun 
be 2 in, and be uncapablé ef hurting the 
by thelr rab, which — Vale they often 
| Sa e e y Food; and whiali they 
dito ſuffer, * the ſake of delis 
vering their Crops from the Hairy-weeg and v 
— that the Sheep by going amongſt, often 
break amd higdey the Progreſs: of; yet not with- 
—— all their endeavours to the contrary, this 
Heſt⸗ weed ſometimes gets Mater ahd ſpdils the 
Beans; which h e ſure td he deliveſtd 
Tis: thetefore that theſe ſevefab l Advaens 


from. 
3 from thid Hvrſt⸗hOeing Practienz vis 


n Grob IA 5 
W Wh . N 
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The Fulle. and; is Empl and 

the ret ae hird Yeu — growd ſs employ god 
—— grovieg ie 


birdy, 
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-Thivdly, The Ground is improved PANS 
made ind ſhelter, and from the Produce of Diings 
made by their Stalks and Roots. 

Fourtbiy, The Beans are greatly nouriſhed by 
the Mould that is throw d on their Noo tes. 
Fiſhh, They are defended from the Weeds and 
Do in- fly. 11 111 Nein tt 90% 5 „ 7 TH! + 

 Sixthly, The Sheep may have a free acceſg. 
This way . from-beginning-t6..cnding may!.be 
| performed by the: Foot-plough entirely with a. 
piece of Iron fix d at the end of the Beam con- 
taining five Notchas, that is.called a-Cock,to:this 
the way is faſtened, chat the Horſe is to dram by, 
and may by ſhifting it, make / the. Plough work. 
nearet or further das becaſion requires, 
I have known two Rows of Beans wed. al- 
moſt cloſe together, and at eight Foot diſtance two 
more; but it has been found not to anſwer. ſo 
well as a ſingle 3 at ſix Foot diſtance, becauſe 
the double * wa to heat each other by 
their cloſe Kandis, gave the Weed more 
dom to come up betwoen — alſo hindred 
the Mould from coming to all che ſicles of, their 
Nis ed ve * e one 1 _ a 


3 40192 74; 3017 we A 17 2 R 
e Diſadvantages of Haba. hom 2 700 
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HE ions againſt; this Practio 
55 5 0f our Fa aner „That here are 

ſtve Whole Ploughings and —5 4 d incum. 

bent on this Wok; before CtoprofiWheat:can | 
be:fcrion the:Ground; which are rw or three ex- 
traordinary. Secondly, The Earth can't be ſo tru 
Iy got into a Tilthamhen tho Beans are on, 24 if 
- 24: been a clear! Falle, by eaſon there: i no 


ploughing A 0 , — | 


dy 
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the beſt method to make Land fine. Zhirdh, By: 
the early laying on the Dung, the Weatber — 
Ground has an opportunity ot exhauſting and ex 
pending its goodneſs, before the Wheat can have 
all its due Nouriſhment from it. 

There have been ſeveral Attempts I underſtand 
made of late, to ger great Crops of Wheat: and) 
Artificial Graſs, by ſowing their Seeds in Drills z 
but as I never ſaw' the Operation, I can anly 
write on it us the Rationale of it appears to me: 
By fowing any thing in Drills, is meant a vacant: 
piece of bon Ar lete between them, in order to 


hoe the upper Earth thereof to the Rows ot Grain. 
or Gtaſi: This I on is a good Method for Peas 
and Beads, [becauſe both of them have a ſtrong 
Stalk; the Pea, though not of ſo great a Sub- 
ſtance in its Stalk as the Bean, yet will be erect 
long enough for the two Hoeings that are due to 


is 


its Culcure ; and when it falls and fpreads 
H. n does great Service to de Ground by 


large Cover. The Bean being a ſtronger ſort, is 
generally upright to the laſt, and will both bear 
Man's hoeing and Horſe-hocing, provided the 
Ground is fine ; bur Wheat, that is a more weaker 
Stalk than either vf them, I cannot find out how it 
can withſtand the Earth's being turned upon them 
with the: Plough, without being beat, down or 
bruiſed; _ much mow the _ or B 3 of 
che weaker Graſs. But only Man's hocin 
lowed-of, I — — DEF he Rows of f Oban | 
n che Violence of Winds, 1 
Hail, Nicken by dals 4 ee e bag 
if theynyete cloſe 120 her, fo ons ſuppot 
$4 of che g to The ade 


and Keeps up the 
300 N 74 ſooner etter ripencd 


in all / the Parts of their Heads "hl tes th: 


lolls;fal | - 
for —— 1 oppo ce Roxio 
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that may be aſſigned for ſuch Management, is, that 
half the Ground being unemployed, is ready for 
the like Attempt the next Year, in that or other 
Grain: But in my humble Opinion, this is an Ar- 
game of no great Force, fince a Fallow better 

upplies this Conveniency for Wheat; a thick 
Crop of which in the common way will, like ma- 
ny others, kill the Weeds, keep the Ground hol- 
low, and prepare it for Beans, Peas, or. Oats the 
following Seaſon; which makes me at a loſs to 
account tor the Profit of Drilling either Wheat or 

Graſs; ſince that way not only expoſes them to 
ſeveral Damages more than the common Methods, 
but alſo brings on a Charge of more Ploughings, or 
ſeyen or ten Shillings per Acre for Man's hocing. 
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. © The Improvement of the Tn r. 
FI'URNEDP is a Root that was not known 
"| tobe 3 in theſe Parts in the com- 
mon Fields, till about ſixty Years ago; and their 
eat Uſefulneſs has cauſed many Diſputes as to 
the Tything of them: If they are cat off with 
Store-Sheep, there is none due; but if Sheep are 
fatted on them, the Tyth muſt be paid either in 
Kind or Money. Hertfor, e 2 


re is a Country where 


generally more grow that in any other, arid as it 
ls certain, every thing muſt pay its —_—_ 
n | FA "WEN tn; 
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that has immediate valuable Produce from the 
Earth, either in one ſort of Conſideration or o- 
ther; ſo this, although diſputable in ſome Places 
ſome Years ſince, is now, as far as I can find, free- 
ly paid almoſt every- where. es 
In this Country they carry the Bell from all o- 
thers, by being preferr'd at Londom for their ſur- 
aſſing Sweetneſs, that is owing I preſume to our 
ight Soils, which we dreſs chiefly by Sheep-fold- 
ing and Soot; this ſort of Dreſſing is more natu- 
ral and wholeſome than the many ſorts: of noxious _ 
Dungs, that they make uſe of for about fifteen 
Miles round London, for it is certain this, and all 
other Plants, partake in ſome degree of the Ma- 
nure that is mix'd with the Ground; I will not 
ſay they excel by any Benefit from our Air bey- 
ond others, as the Animal is ſaid to do, but leave 
this Point for the Deciſion of a more learned Pen; 
however, as this moſt valuable Root is now uni- 
verſally become Food for Man and Beaſt, I ſhall 
here be more particular in its Culture, than other- 
wiſc I would, viz. 5 1 3 
There are ſeveral ſorts which I ſhall here paſs 
by, as being mentioned in my firſt Book, that call 
for one and the ſame Management: For the carly - 
Crop we ſow in May, by getting the Ground 
ploughed up in Winter, which with one or two 
more afterwards, will become a fine Tilth in that 
Month; then take Sced of a Year old that is well 
cured, which is better than the neweſt Sort, be- 
cauſe it is ſomething longer coming up, and there- 
fore takes the ſtronger Root: Ot this Seed, one 
Pound will ſow an Acre, but I would adviſe ever 
ry one not to ſow leſs than two; nay, the ſureſt 
way of all is to throw three Pound on an Acre, for 
then, ſays the Farmer, there is enough for the 
Fly, Slug, and us too; and the hocing much of a 
Price, being five ER. an Acre; and for this, 
| | EY: Ps AR 
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an honeſt Hoeri in the Neighbourhood, will go o 
ver the Crop a ſecond time ſome Days after, and 
remedy what he miſs'd the firſt time; for let them: 
be ever ſo careful the firſt, they will find the ſes 
cond time furniſh Matter enough to employ their 
Hocs. The next ſowing is commonly a Fortnight 
before or after Miaſummer; and it that miſſes, 
then a third ploughing and "ſowing may be ven- 
tured on as ſoon às can be done, which ſometimes 
ſucceed when the two former miſs; for it has been 
found in the Declination of the Summer, that the 
Fly, or Slug, is not fo buſy as at other times: Now 


it is certain, all Ground that is dreſſed, has abun» 
dantly the greater Chance of a Crop of Turneps, 


than that which is not; becauſe the Manure will 
puſh on the Growth of the Turnep fo faſt, as to 
make it 3 out- run the Bite of the Slug and 
Fly; and when the Turnep has made its third or 
—— 0 Leaf, neither of them can ſo cafily: ne 
its Growth. | 
| This leads me to make ſome Obſcrrations: on 
theſe two Inſects, which perhaps were never yet 
taken notice of by any Author. Several Farmers 
have hitherto contended, whether the Turnep is 
deſtroyed by the Slug or Fly, and if but three = 
Company, ſeldom two of them are ot one 
nion; one affirming the Fly does all the Miſchief, 
another the Slug, and others both: Now this 


Slug is a ſmall whitiſh Inſe&, about an Inch or 


—— long, of the Snail Tribe, but has no Shell 3 
is bread in the Garden and Field i in the Grot 
y ſmall Eg en lies all the Year 1 in the Earth, and 
1 his Miſchicf ( (Thicilike) in the Night, — 
s certaſnly one of the greateſt Enemies to the 
urnep, and many other egetables; ſevcral lit- 
cle H es may be — 4 in the Ground under 
® young T —_ through which e aer 
* ep 0. their Fells: | 2 The 
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The Fly has a ſmall black Body, little bigger 
khan a large Flea, skips and flies from one Tur- 
nep to another in the Day time, and lies at Night 
under their Leaf; ſo that theſe two Ravagers do 


od in the young Turnep's Deſtruction, as well as 


1 ſpoil a whole Field, by gnawing off the Leaves 
to the Stalk: Beſides theſe, the Sun now 
and then by its parching Heats overcomes their 
farſt tender Sprout, and deſtroys whole Crops in 
their Infancy. xp. " 2 


„Le prevent chercfore, and cure theſe Misfor« 


tunes, I ſhall propoſe to do it ſeveral ways: And 
flirſt, By Lime, thut muſt lic, and as ſoon as ſlackt, 
On over the Ground, to the Quantity of twenty, 


thirty, or forty Buſhels on an Acre; immediately 


TPurne 


riches the Ground by theſe two Qualities, as to 
make the Turneps grow very ſwittly to a large 


Body, and by the time they are in Perfection, 


they arc as ſweet as others. Thirdly, By Sheep» 
folding; this way is generally found ro anſwer, by 
penning Sheep on the Ground before it is fown 


with 'Tyrneps, who by treading in their o . tn 


Dang and Stake, diſcourage and keep under the 
breeding of the Slug, Fly, and Caterpillar; and 


his more eſpecially when the Seed is folded on a4 
on as ſomn, which many do, and for ſome time 


- 2 


after 3 and then they ure not under much Appre, 


benliog 


bs 
de 3 


their Miſchicts alternately, and are both concern- 


the Caterpillar, that is a third Deſtroyer, and will 
ſometimes with the other two, ſeize on, and great- 


after this, the Turnep Seed muſt be ſown, and 

both harrowed in together, Secondly, By Soot, 
about fiftcen' Buſhels on an Acre, ſown on the 

as ſoon as they appear above Ground 
this by its bitter Taſte, preſerves them while. 
young, from the Thief in a great Meaſure; and 

by its Sulphurous Saline Nature kills and drives 
away both Slug, Fly, and Caterpillar; and ſo en- 


'F 3 
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henſion of the 'Turnep's Miſcarriage; becauſe nei- 
ther Worm, Slug, Fly, nor Caterpillar will med»: 
dle with their ill-taſted Leaf; this alſo cauſes the. 
Turnep to grow fo quick and great, that in a lit- 
tle time the Leaf wilt ſhade irs Root againſt tage 
ſcorching Sun; and the Ground by the hard tread- 
ing of the Sheep, will be ſo cloſed, as to retain 
its Moiſture longer than ordinary. And laſtly, I 
come to declare one of the fineſt Secrets that ever. 
was printed of this kind, for its great Efficacy, 
and (I hope in time) for Cheapneſs, by which 
doubt not but many thouſand Acres of Turneps 
will be preſerved from theſe Infects, which other- 
wiſe would be deſtroyed by them; and thereby 
fave the great Expence of one, and ſometimes _ 
two, and three Ploughings extraordinary, beſides 
the loſs of time, cauſed often by the firſt, ſecpnd, 
and third Crops being cat up by one or more of 
theſe Deſtroyers ; and allo for the rear Conve- 
niency that attends the Dreſſing or Preſervative, 
as being to be had in any part of Great Britain, 
when Lime, Soot, Dungs, nor Aſhes can't be 
ot. i MT; 

1 When then the Turneps begin to appear all 
over the Field, or piece of Ground, which will 
be ſooner or later, as the Ground is more or leſs 
in a Tilth and Heart, and the Weather moiſt and 
dry: Then ſow three or five Buſhels of common 
Salt over an Acre broad-caſt, in the ſame manner 


as you ſow Lime, Soot, or Aſhes, by throwing it 


extenſively with the Hand ; bur if Salt was very 
cheap, eight Buſhels on an Acre would do better 
hecauſe it not only kills the Inſect, but is inde 
the beſt of Dreſſing for the Crop of Turneps, and 
enriches the Ground for the following Crop of 
Wheat or Barley; for no Inſect can here refide, 
where Salt is the Medium juſtly regulated be- 
tween the Air and the Earth; and * He 


Forming and. 1 :- of 


Iaſect generally , commits its Rapine, which at 
firſt is on the Leaf, and then the Stem. 
When Turnep-Ground is got into a fine Tilth, 
it is a good way not to harrow and ſow immedi- 
ately, but let it lie a Week after: it is loughed, 
and then harrow and ſow; becauſe the 5 ly ĩs apt 
to follow . ae Du oy e its b e 
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A I, ＋ 5 is known to be the greateſt FP 


J tor of all Bodies, that it is united to, of any 
other, and conſequently, the moſt otent Enemy 
to all Inſecta and P — 3 ; Tis this Power 
chat prefers. it to every thing elſe for the Farmers 
— Uſe, hen employed iin I ung 3. for 
this, „like the greateſt Cordial, will becomè. rather 
a Poiſon chan — if applied to Excc 
4s has been #equently expericnc'd in,Chamber- 
_ Hye; which,:tho': a natural - Liquid, is the nęareſt 
of any to common Salt in re 
This! I have;Hrefſed! yer and (rg . 
with, but in ſuch 4 uuf ale pat Ut nip I 
and) not- and that was, by A 
walking with a — Fot of it, and pour 
——— Holes gf, the S 
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ſing for a Wheat pig if aid on jm His wary, Mareh' 
=: But il it is immoderately uſed; then it will 
both Corn and Graſs to turn yellow and burn 
This hot Acid Salt, is not only a Nouriſher 
214 Fertilizer of Grain and Graſo, but alſo will at 
the ſame time wound and kill all manner of W orm, 
Stugs, Grubs, Caterpillars, Snails, Ede. and will: 
defy and prevent both them, and all the ſeveral 
forts of he ſmall and great F lies, that with the 
reſt lie in and on the Ground, and about the ma- 
n 9 aug their Miſchicfs Nights, and 
ud Pages Turnep, Peas, Corn, Gr Is, 
Bloflom end cuit* This minds me of an Obſer- 
vation that was publick to our Neighbourhood, 
by the ſmall red Worms eating up and deſtroying 
ſeveral Acres of. Wheat, that were harrowed into 


Clover Ground* on one Ploughing; where theſe 


Inſects ſo multiplied by the Earth's reſting two 
Yeats" under this Graſs, that they preſentiy at- 
tack d the ſown Wheat us ſoon as ＋ came out of 
the Ground, and eat the Blade in two within the 
Earth, which brought on ſuch 4 Damage to 105 5 
Farmer, that he loſt moſt of his Crop, 'notwithy 
ſtatiding he ſooted it all over ; "this be did about 
CatiHlemps," that proved too late 3 and if he hac 
done it ſooner, it might- perhaps have killed che 
Worms, or at leaſl ade it get lower into;tlid 
Earth"; Wut then this Sebt was Hatic to be waſh 
1 Hrrt he Good of che Etter Crab: 
"there was 4 Nec to Kill 
ptnd the ; "a4 therefore. if he had 
In „yer it, en more powerfal Antidote 
iT Quantity at Reſt and the — 
Tea t but fuppoſe it hld have 
a; te the ſaving and roving-'ot "his 
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Farming and Rad. ix 
that lie abour their Heade and Roots, ahd enk 
them ip: A ſad Inſtance of this happen d dt P 
ten-End, to à Farmer that had fix Acres! 
Grouu [Town with Peas on broad Lands, "that 
23 — all devour d by ſome of tha aſe Inſectz 1 
Loe k arveſt he = Af f only half a Wa | 
in all; fo likewlf# will the Grub and oth 
deſtro de ache Quantities of natural Gris, "by" bigs 
88 or Blades. 
Tow theſe ſeveral Caſes I have t egen 0 
fey 15 er Nature of elk Darling 
1 ei Nee, e rot hon 
* me, Slugs, a 
= and: for prey ches 80. 
mon pit the 1 
it ever yer be diſcovered, as I know of, of 
Mite 6 as ive in . er = by — 
2 r tep er parts the eorr 
Mp8 * pines Nat feof this acid ae 
< fl ed, is in all VegergB erables whatſo- 
8985 ent t O tothe Shrub, and is ehe vital 
pagator of all their A 7 — is phinty 
1 rered” from the fertilizing Veste their 
* are op * over 
Grad this ay alſo de more plainly ſeen H 
4 4 Lye, or L e from the Ates of We 
hehe e eng; and Boi; t till a Sed 8 
mene pe; Salt remains at tom; fo likewiſe do 
all Earths abound in ſome degree With a fruitiols 
Galt, us thay eee be from ye Quantiries 
t Sale- petre that have been exer from cover. 
ed Gro tids b . help of Water and it is for 
this Reafon we burn our Loa % Clays, Es 
Tarts to '6btdin elk Aftics : which have been * 
faund to be a moſt excellent Hof for 11 an 
ee ge Fele Wire: e 
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Common Salt is of a far more potent Natur 
than Aſhes, Lime or Soot, and like them will 

- zauſc all Crops of Graſs and Corn to grow all the 

Winter, When others that want this Hel are cut 
off, chill'd, and kill'd by | the Power of Froſts, 

Wets and Winds. How greatly then does this 
noble Manure help the Farmer to Crops, of Corn 

anti Graſs beyond all others, as to the Quantity, 

Quality and Cheapneſs of it, when it was at two 

Sbillings ger Buſkcl, as it happened to be this laff 

cauſe it anſwered the three. great Ends of chilling 

or wounding the Inſect, preyenting the fatal El- 


* 


1 


ſects of Colds; and at the fame time, helps both 


4 


e eee Shak ad fait 5. hob chin ls 


Graſs an 
web lh the yoo) on logic til ene 
W oodland is. mightily improved by. this, bee py 
canſe the hot, dry and cutting quality of this com+ 
mon Salt, not only cauſes a quick 8 2wth to 


, . Growth to the 
Mood by enereaſing in it the dae but 


at the ſame: timẽ ruins the Breed of Snails, Worms 
and Grubs, that often he. at the Roots an | about 
the Trees, and prey on their yqung F ibres, Ecaves, 
Bloflom and Heul; as, we. 1 at the 
Felling and. Stocking up of Trees. So alſo 
„ Frult- Lrceband all manner of Garden ware are 
greatly aſited by this maſculine diefng Com- 
mon Salt; either ſcattered. on the Surface,, that 
the Rains may gradually waſh it upon their Roots, 
r. elſe by a Lyc or Brine made thereof and ſprink- 
Groth to the Fruit Tree, if not in tod large 2 
Wait , ne fi : time deliver it from the 
Annoyance of all Inſects that may hurt and da- 


o * 


0 ; e. 15 LE ie ji 4 Trp Finn 9 b 1 ©9607] 04 +; 12 
2 then T ſhall endeavour, by the ne ct Eſ- 


timate, that I and our Farmers can make, to ſhew 
2 7 7106170 1 | the 
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the Conſumption that is made of Salt in one Near 
by my Family, and ſuch a one, that conſiſts of a 
Wife, fix Children, a Flough-man, 1 1 


'K auler, and 215 Nn . 
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| ber fer the Butter of of Milch 8 * 
that are conſtantiy kept throughout. fo © 

the Tear, allowing twehty four Pound x 1 

per Week tbat is ſbid as freſb Butter: 

4. the a ap a r a Week. 
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The Aude of bring Wheat, which. is now 5 


| commonly done throughout the Kingdom to pre- 
vent the Smut, I am willing to. o: axplain:a; little} 
In the firſt place we put i about three Pecks of Salt 
int ſo much Water as will cauſe an Egg:toſwim; 
in this-we imbibe two Buſhels and: a haf of Whia 


. 
* 
3 N 
« 1 # 
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heat 
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twelbe Hours, for ſowing an Aare in one Day, the 
next Day we do the like, and ſo on till alt our 
Ground is fowed; but every time there is a Re- 
newal of Water and Sale allowed' to ſupply the 
Conſumption each Day's Grain takes up. Alſo if 
the * : ws Butter was all WS Year — and 
potted dowy as they do in So, Eambridgaſbire, 
and many others, the Total Would be — ſo 
that I believe, I am not extravagant in any of the 
atoreſaid Computations ; and then the 'T cnant is 
oblig ed of Neceſſity to pay above thirty Shilliagga 
2 Ge, at three Shilling. and four Pence per Bu- 
el for Duty on Salt, which is a heavy Article 
for a fiſt — her per Year Farmer, and others in 
Proportion; to pay, who indeed are reckancd to 
live the hardic and carefulleſt of auy of the 
King's Subjects. And therefore, it is humbly hop- 
£ our Legiflatorxs will take this into their Conli- 
eration, and be pleaſed to releaſe the Tenant of 
this burthenſome ax, that he may the better be 
enabled to pay his Rent, and dreſs' his Land to 
the greater Enereaſe of Corn, Grafe, Beaſts, c. 
that. will ſurely au the publick my by 
the Duties that iſ fmt heir pu Þ ro- 
ductionss. 
- wh it is not thought proper to diſcharge this 
that they will permit an ei tent 
Bark Fol G Marth to be mixed with Salt, before it can 
arrive at any of the Britiſ Ports, that it may be 
bought'by the Farmer as a Dreſſing for his Land, 
free — any Suſpicion of Fraud — — can be uſed 
icq appropriate it to another Uſe: Int» 
jog this of D — ä — 
the Salt Fund; (for 1 cannot ſupptiſei an 
Farmer will conſume Salt as 2 Dreſhiag while k 
Tau i on it) fo that by this, thæ Country willbe 
inadulg d wich a. moſt conveilicot Manirre av/a:chrap 
| © ey and the othet Funds conſequ ently _ 


„ | Farming and Huchtary. . 
ctd by the Improvements this will be th Cauſe, 
of; tor the more Corn and Graſs there is, the more 
Malt will be made, and Cattle bred and fad, 
which muſt encreaſe the Duties on Malt, _— 
I En and N "8711-1 


of Receipt 8 the Staging of Wheat, 


3! F 4 4 1 1 


2 UT + Tap Wipe, and Braſh Cockior Tap 


ints/a/Tubp then put in two Baſhels and 1 
Nek vf Seed When, on this pour on bne Pail full 
of hot Water, in which two Fund of Nitre or Salt 
Petre have been diſſdl ved; then throw o à Pail 
e Water wherein à Peck of Stone Lime has been 
thed; difectly aſter this, put in às much 
udpel-hole” Water as in Fain. four Gf Ii 
Inches on the Top of the Graih; in this Grain 
atifolve eo (Warte of com, Salt, and let 
the Wheat ſoat in this Liquor, from fi in the 
Evening to ſix of the Clock in che Morning, if! 
ars in Raſte; or if Fon have more time, It Will be 
rather better If you" put it in due Byveailg, el 
take it out tha next, and ler it lle alt Night bm va 
_ Grownid to dy a Zainſt the nent Morning, w 
flaek'd powdencd 8 ene Lime tuft be by or 
Rſted on and: mise with the Wheat, Kt then oh 
is fit to / Uire Aly: But our uſual 49 18 k Kir 
ne Grain A } abour in ene Tub, . 
ue tale it et, 'that the light Kertwls ttay u 
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on che Top, and with the Seeds of Weeds (if any) 
be skimm'd off; and what Liquor is left, may be 
alike ſtrengthened again, witk à proportionable 
Allowance of the ſame Ingredients; Thus an A- 
cre of Ground may be every way ſowed thick æ- 
nough with two Buſhels and a Peck of this pre- 
pared Sced. ore | 
This valuable Receipt is a Compoſition of four 
or. morc ſeveral ſorts ot Salta, chat are all of a fer- 
WW Nature, but different in their Qualities, 
The Nitre is produced in moſt Countries in Europe, 
by extracting it out of fat Earth; it is alfo taken 
from the outſides of Walls and: Rogks, but now 
moſt of it is brought from the Eaff Indies and A. 
frica ; ſome have thought it of a hot, others of a 
cold Nature; in my Opinion, it has not right to 
the former Character; uſe hen I have uſed it 
fingly, I could not find that the Grain ſtee pid in 
it game up ſooner, than that ſowed naked n 
re pared: It is abundantly. impregnated with the 
pirit of the Earth and Air, being a fixed Volar 
tile; nitrous, aerial Salt, bitteriſh and pungent in 
Taſte: If it is fixed on a red-hot -Tile, or Stone, 
it will all fly away, if: it is pure; hut if any thing 
main it is common Salt, and ſurely-adulterated, 
This noble Salt is prope for this Intention, as be- 
ns the capital Ingredient known hy Man, for the 
Multiplication of all ſorts of Grain hoth in Field 
and Garden, and even Craſs, the Roots of Frees, 
and all other Vegetables. whatſoever, may be pro- 
gigiouſly eee Application, if uſed in 
a proper manner; and therefore I. have added 
Lime Water, which is of a hot drying Nature; 
and will thereby aſſiſt the cooler part of the Nitre 
With its alkaline Salt, to the forwarding the 
Growth of Grain The common Salt alſo. is in- 
cofporated as à Promoter of the Grain's Improyer 
Ment, hy Us hot, dr yung and harp | * 
* : I OY 4 
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and helps by its great Acidity, not only to alliſt 
t = FRA 8 germination, but ito keep off. Worms, 


and Snails. from gnawing it, and its Roots 


Shoots. ) pon Mud gel-hole Water, as it is 
a : Sho of. the Junghil, is undoubtedly; corich'd 
ith the Quinteflence gf. the Hungs, — Stales of 
Rerser an Cattle; z the Stales of which co 
ſequently pu 
ſteep'd therein, As to the. powdered Lime, being 
mixed at; laſt DES the, Wheat, it has 9 Fot 
or Properties onging to it; ane is, to 
8 e tendei it fi 3 out. Bt; (che Hd 
the, 0 4 4078 omote the, Vege tion of the 
Resi „ and 11 2. 13 it 35 50 e $f ets, 
roſts, and Inſects. 57 5 Mixture may, he. done 


in aquarter Qury; | ing the peed mrick 

the Shovel, SE 2 8 

worl ting. alt- petre li Wer, a flol- 

Ye in hot 589 abqut ch d. Liquor 
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, mare vita! Quality, than 'othepwile if 
ve afor ir's in that 1 

155 certainly partake of t| as: 

ſling and Manure, that ;accompan 

or Roots, ;and become. better o. "or 
ſeyeral 17 and Tinctures, as the y. 1 

A5 healthfal i] fruQupus 7 It is thereſore 
fer, that Wheat, Barley; or © ther Grain, 0% 
ed in th his K , may poſſibly be more g 5 
£4, chan ee the comman ar- bY Bic 
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rit ofthe Nitre and orher-Salts, to the great 10 
Provement of both Bread and Beer. 
Barley and Oats, Oe. may be alſo thus ſtee 
to a great Improvement; but as moſt other Graiv, 
betides Wheat, Barley . Rye, are baggy enou 
to grow of theniſelyes, without tmhibing any Li- 
quor, ot help of Manutcs ; it ir Wipe sel 0 
beſtow any arge, Time, or Trouble on Wia = 


Wy 2 J ſhall here but mention: that, Barlc 
d in the very ſame Liqybr, aud 11 che 
cthod, as the Babel z | 6nly that its 


Gade) muſt” de ch r "ind in half pur 
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Tis obvious of late, the Ip itdcnts of: the 
brought to uch Perfektion, that even 


2 55 
125 and many other, F rujts, at 
541 ie Aged ef of May hd tl Flew, th 
Conf EC fortnerly be had till the uſa eite of 
Auen und $6 _ er, and that as and natu- 
— 45 choſe t c ripened late; ſo alf6 are the ines 
. and may dt her Exoticks t now nal 
earClime; Leber heretofore were cho 
pre icable, and that even in ſome Parts of this 
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Lay into broad Lands, — harrowed in three 
Buſhels 
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Buſhels of Wheat Seed, balf of which 1 prepared 
after 3; Method, I hope will anſwer my Expctar | 
tion; the other half I ſowed in the common way; 
I alſo managed one half of the Ground accordingr 
ly, and the other I did notbing to: This Expe&- 
riment I have now under Trial, and was invented 
by. me, in order to find i 2 Nag ta prevent 
* 1005 Harley, and Rye ſuſſe e lets * 
ang them to ! be ag for- 
* as that ſowed at the uſual 852 
i — this ta bear, than may 8 
fn er 2 beſides 2 Crop of Wheat he 
55 to enriching of the Ground, 
xe Charge of Ieflings, and to the Beye- 
Fee > in general. Aud if it == 
400 . 8 with ſuitable Encour AG. 
Willingly cmmenigata it tothe 
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296 The Practice of 
4s they exhauſt, the other feeds and ſup ies, or 
elſe the tone of the Ground's ſtrength will ſoon be 
debilirared, expended, and only produce its Ori- 
inal deſtinated Weeds: Nor will Manures alone 
 Joffice but as part of that Aſſiſtance which our 

Mother Earth requires, becauſe Rains alſo are to 
her as neceſſary ; but theſe are only two, uns 


the ſeveral others that contribute to her Nouri 
ment, for her chief Promoter is the Sung who 
benign Influences muſt come at her Sutfice;or elſe 
Dearths and Famine conſequently enſue; tis this 
moſt glorious Body of Heat that attracts her Cru- 
dities, and cauſes her to perſpire them away in 
Fog, Vapours, and other 1 nee? alſo 
are again re eturn'd in celeſtial Des and purifyin 
Airs: The Spirit or Salt of the Earth is like wiſe 
repleniſhed by the nifrous'Snows- andtheit bene- 
ficial Cover, that keeps it as in a Storehouſe, that 
it may in a more plenary manner adminiſter its fer- 
tilizing Properties to all Corn, Graſs, Wood, and 
all other Vegetables that grew therein; and for 
theſe Reaſons, Art was invented and imployed in 
the Earth's behalf, how it might be belt aſſiſted, 
_ that Aſſiſtance repeated in ſuch a manner as 
ans m_ conducive to 2 wer this great End 
: urpoſe ; And firſt, I muſt premiſe that the 
Earth: if like the Animal 2 and 
more chearfully receives vafiet) ty of N — 
than if clogged and glutted with one repeated 
few ſorts of Dreſf bat of this J ſhall +4 2 
by ſpeak Sri hich brings me to's par! 
Account of their Aſtin Species, Dil TR 
Forſe-Dung. As it ĩs the Fxcretiidti of hot 
Creature, it is undoubredly furnĩſſi d in plenary | 
Mmariner' with the Salts of C Grafs,: "Hay, 'and 
traw, that WO: are aged, and lde with 
more of their articles, than from the Bodies of 


Any other Quadrupladon, as may be obſerved the 
ir 


5 


Farming and Hasbandry. 2907, 
their Dungs and Litter, which when heaped to-; 
gether in a Quantity, doe there ferment, and be- 
come a ſinoaky fiery Dunghil that will eat off the 
Shells of Eggs in a Day's time, if put in e : 
and buried therein; hence it is that this Dung be- 
comes rotten, and then by its intenſe Heat and Pu- 
trefaction, often 2 the many Snakes, that 
arc more plentifully bred in Midaleſex, by the. 
greater Quantities of this Dung that are there, 
made beyond any other County in England And 
tis for this reaſon, that all rotted Horſe-dungs. - 
are put on {ward Grounds, eſpecially at Michael 
mas, that the Winter Rains may waſh their ſaline 
ſulphureous Qualities into the > Fo againſt the 
ſuccceding Summer; for if it was laid'on in March. 
or April, and. a dry time follows, it would then 
conſequently burn up and deſtroy the Graſs, in- 
ſtead of bringing forward a great Burthen : This 
Hazard likewiſe attends Horſe-dung when laid on 
the top of Barley, and therefore is generally 
ploughed in the laſt time, that it may better re. 
ceive the Wets, and not be ſo ſoon dried away: 
But where the ſhort Dung of the Stable is ſaved 
under Cover that the Rains cannot waſh away its 
Salts, then it has done very well alone, when 
thrown over the new ſowed Grain of Barley, 
Wheat, or Rye, but better if mixed with Aſhes, 
Malt-duſt, Rabbits, Hens, or Pigeons-dungs'; or 
if Cow-dung is incorporated with it in an Out- 

houſe, it will be very efficacious, when they ars“ 

rotted into a fineneſs and harrowed in with any. 
of thoſe Grains. This ſhort Horſe-dung being the 
foſteſt and richeſt part of the Dung hil, the great 
Rains by their ſeveral Baſhings have more power 
to waſh away its Virtae to the Owner's great loſs,; 
when expoſed to the Weather; but when it is by 
Time and Cover thus rotted, citherby it ſelf an 


* * 
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298 The Practite of 
mixed, it certainly is a moſt excellent Drying t 
put on Wheat after it is Harrowed. in u 5 
ver-lay, or upon " other broad Lands, vheveln 
Wheat, Barley, or Rye is fowed, becauſe by its 
bring in a Hort ulverir'd State, it is the caſicr- 
walk'd in by the Winter and Summer Rains that 
follow : It is this rich Dung and its Litter, chat 
will do great Service when into wet, 
cold, ſwwmpey Grounds, for here it will not only 
dry the Karth by drinking up its Moiſture, bur 
at the ſame time will heat its Surface and promote 
the Growth of all Grain and Graſs that may be 
oed therein; ſo likewiſe upon moſſy wercſh 
Meadows. This Horſe-dung, if lad en as ſoon 
as the Graſs is mowed in May or June, will prove 
its goodneſs by ceturniag a plentoous Afccr=paſ- 
ture, and have more time to rot, wakh into the 
Earth, and be drawn by the Worms: "This is 
not only the Farmers, but the Gardencrs beſt 
Friend, by maki their hot Beds, and producing 
of Malhrooms, clons, cr. | 

Ide Stale of the Horte, is ſome faved arthe 
Corner of the Stable, im a Hole at the endl of a 
deſcending piece of Ground, and ſpritikled on 
Corn, or Graſs, ro the grear forwarding of their 
Growhs : It is alſo, as well as the Dung, of 4 
very ſtreng Nature, eſpecially of the tono-horſe, 
_ will engage | it ſhall anſwer its ſeveral fore | 
in Vegetation, ht! «5 to an rt 
Corn, Grals, or W 2 7, 
Hog-Dung Is by moft — counted an 
ente ent und a quick Promoter of the 
| Growth of all Vogetables, i fe being of a more moiſt 
mt Nature chan the tſe-dung, and 
therefore it is preferr'd, eſpeciay for cunching 
our Barley-grounds, direAly as it is made from 


- prong edu _ For this, dy the great 
Gan- 
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Quantities of Cora that the Swine PR Re in fat 
ting, return'a conſiderable deal of ſaline unctuous 
Excrement, that will mix with, nouriſh, and ime 
te the Earth, with its fructuous Qualitics. 
is therefore much better to be incorporated 
with Mould” that. is to be laid about a Trer's 
Roots, than the Horſe- dungs; but then due C 
muſt be raken firſt to let the. Swines-dung and 
| Mould lie mixed together fometime before the 
Tree * e leſt it damages it, for e 
22 ly a great deal of Salt in this ſolid [ 

greaſy Nature will not part wich, . 
as 3 more ſpungy, dry, and light Horſe-d 
 whereforc if the of à Hog is g 
new plantcd Tree dircatly 22 the Yard or 8ty; 
or if the Ground about un old Timber or Fruit- 


h troc is d Ser nora. 
bout its Roots in 9 it will kill he 
Tree. Beth this ag are in ſome of 


the Northern Counties of Va Vale for more than 

Fiold * goon in Lircolaſbire; where rhe 
3 —.— 

fire. In 


and the Con- dungs for 
tor all manner ot uſes 
e Yankher! cap inſomuch that it has n- 
couraged feveral to attempt à drefling of their 
Land by folding with Swine; but as they are moſt 
unruly Creatazcs, and cannot be well fenoed out 
r it has boca laid aſide a. 


However the general part of ours a 
well us the Vade-Furmervs _ Lene than ordinary 
_cavefal to im this fertilizing * 
ing he hoy ery of Straw 55 Wet, 2 
throwinginto their Yard, Garbidge, Weods, Roo, 
and many other T hings that they will trample in- 
to their Dung, and ne fen Sand 
than H it was entire. nie 


, by two Farmers that I kacw began this 
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- I muſt on that this Dung has been treated as 
a cool Manure, but I now ſuſpedt tho Truth of 
ſuch a Tenet, finec this Beaſt is moſtly fatted with 
eas and Horſe-beans, and undoubtedly the Food 
af all Animals governs in a great meaſure the ef- 
fects of their ſeveral Dangs, as may be ſeen by. 
that and Stable-horſes, for the latter is conſe- 
quently hotter and more efficacious than the for- 
mer for the growth of Vegetables: So in this of 
'Swine as I take it to be furniſh'd with great Store 
of hot Salts from ſuch Food, I am of Opinion; 
that it is rather a hot dreſſing; for the better the 
Food, the better the Dung. an ; . 1 $537 8 
Cow. dung. Is certainly a cold Manure. in com- 
pariſon of many others, and of an caſy Solution, 
which proves it to be of ſmall Virtue in forwards, 
a — Vegetation of Plants if uſed alone; but if 
erved under cover and mixed with Aſhes, Malt. 
duſt, Chalk, Lime, Horſe-dung, Straw, Turfs of 
Graſs, or with almoſt any other Earth, ſo that it 
may have time but to rot and incorporate; it will 
become a good dreſſing, eſpecially on Gravels, 
Chalks, or Sands, for this being a cool Manure, 
will the better ſuit with thoſe hot, dry, and light 
_ Grounds; but where its ſpungy, looſe and hollow, 
Parts are expoſed to Rains and other Weather, 
its Goodneſs is ſoon waſh'd out, and will remain 
but an inſipid Dreſſing, and much more if it is laid 
on the Fallow- grounds in Summer, as ſome of the 
ignorant Husbandmen do, where it lies ſpread on 
their Field-lands three or four of the Summer 
Months together, till the Sun and Air have ex 
hauſted all the Virtue thereof: This Dung thus 
rotted and mixed will alſo do great ſervice o 
Sward or Paſture Ground, and produce a ſweet 
- Graſs; So likewiſe if laid on arable Land preſent» 
F plou hed in, will cauſe good Craps- of Corn, 
dpecilly in the light Grounds, Mal 
"6a Mules 
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Mules and Aﬀes Dung. Are ſo neat the make 
and: nature of Horſe- dung, as to want 0 * 
1 here. 2 | 2 Init. 21 7 MHC: Ve o (2! 1 Dar 130. | 
\Sheep's-Dutig: By. more chan one Auchor 10 de- 
ſcribed as the beſt Ingredient! of all others diflol- 
ved in Water, in order to muleiply and forward the 
Growth of all Grain chat max be ſteepell and im- 
bib'd therein; but this 'andiſeveral other ſuch an- 
eient Notiotis are now ſupplanted by chat much 
more excellent Propagater Salt-petre, with the 
help of ſome others; however#hs it fands in che 
Claſs of Düngs) F mat eontels; 11 havefoutidiie: by 
Experience to beth belt and moſt univerſal P 
ſing of all others thar We. re to prociote'Wego. 
tation, and lat both if Summer #5) Winter. | 
This moſtſetvieeable 1225 being of ore; hot, 
faline, unctuqus Nature, 1 fly: aſſiſt 
che Ground; 25 either Korſe, or — 
dung; by an bRanti: AI arts har ane ft Lo dbe 
Al el ar ed away" 7 byl Rains, .ovaporated 
the Sith, land dr yed — 15 Air as thdſe more 
05 ones Ars, 4s may be feen by eat Quanti- 
ties that: lie dong on the — — of 1 
Field und therefore very© tuch aſſiſ — 
Uf Cla s Lens, Graves Chalks, Sahdd ad 
Sas rounds” Oh 1 Clys; 45 they are this doldeſt 
85 Ear this hüd this: is te Wdrtneſt"for:Creatures 3 
, 9a ſt is 7 N, is mighelly nou- 
ang, and / Sal 7 — 
Wy 3 1008 Burt — tr 
coriyhanicated; 


Mn es le Gente Which yan rr 
Aae tofaceburths (Hay; ab appeur yithe 
: Fa mp en N — F:thafl 
ereafter f Vung, t 
* Fr ny ee 
_ Nature, 
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Nature, it holds this Drefbng a long time, 8 5 
22 it 18 heated, and in ſome gal tan when 
1 in, by which the Grain's Growth is for- 
dedemelt. part of the Summer and Winter; 
— by the, Sheep” 2 treading it u " this Ground, 
it mixca with it in a much c manner, than 
Dungs only laid on and ploughed Y . * its 
Salts are cloſcly joined to thoſe of the 2 
both together cauſe great Stalks and Ears 9 
Wheat, Ec. that we enten 4 ** largeſt of all 
other. This Dung is certainly, the more ricky 
a0 it is made by a — can RE gene tall er, 
ſubſiſt without the help of Water all the Year ; 15 
for which Region, 15 Dung ; is more than ordi- 
nary impregnated th thoſe ee Salts that 
ere contain d in the - Graſs, Ha Wo: Straw, and Corn 
hat they alte rnately fed on; It is this ſaline Rxr 
crement, that is an Enemy to all Worms, Slugs, 
Grabs; Pitts and Carterpillars, gs 76 find te our 
great Profit, by fol ding ter the fows 
ing of Turnep, Wheat, — other Seeds, 
and when ed on Hay or Straw, in Tards in Eu 
Winter, theſe Creatures are of prodigious Se 
in converting Stovex to ono of the beſt of Dun 
which hare partly; occalion'd many. ;of 905 
mers this great Straw-Yegr, to buy, i 
to cat it, and make Dung inſtead, pk are. "ine 
ſold as dear as Sheep were chaa ß. of 
i: Feld (a coverid e 


bad) is s very greaę Haft iche 
table a Oromo by l by 


ter wit We — — hens 5 0 
1 at gi 7 Wing —1— 
Night little Straw; Over the. Grogyn: 54 to 7 
from ten violent iy drawing, the, Body of 'the - 
— which with alſo cento theig making Fre 
0 end tts it is deem d by many. the beſt 
25 133 is gnerallx u cd ro fave and oy 
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kai ie e _— belt Manger $ ſorie therefore Will 
add two: Hurdles t& 4 Feld 61 twelvE #24 fo 
propottibit to More, about fix Weeks before ML 
(buena, Becauſe ther tie Days ale more fhört 

Fad the Furt Hor er fo attract and enden 
the Virtus of their Du a i th BON 

ter Sciſdns, which renders 4 BY refling in TR 
Fold at {BY cooler time of the * ar, eqdar tö 4 
chicker 6e in che foregoing drier 2 of the Suff 


e Kl kewife of this Reaſt 1 of Gams 
Boster fad falter chan ſome others; be {6 b EIS 


if is leſh uſed t ſuppły ts Drqu —— 
erick tRrefre it is of x fibre fertile Oh 4 
47 1 


Grout; which <dufes ale dilig —— de 
Mottivg te drlvE che Sficep > Bridkly 

ande may he reer eh fig All 
Safe re they” are fe gur. 
are WY 


Fold, 
The urig and of Sher 
xx Evans; Ga 9008 off 


ciouy' ori ro hey 
vels, heike od Sitide; 
dein of a light, Kolb Nutüre ( 
tie ⸗Jaſt are by che Belp off che 


under be — * in theſe Parts, char 20 
ed ee 


| now? kr u een iv ra ig made to 5 


Am ck this l66ſe „ Mort” _ in fuck 
4 tefacidusmimner; as Hat les it Murk Better fd 
adminiſter its Saſts & cge Corn or Graſs chat 51 ” 

therelti/; and their if becomes rmnidhfirtjer,; and 
th: Vegetables more BT and citipower” ro HER 
the Violeges 'of Windsz anid' the bid Fan 
oy inge * 1 Hb other WI 55 
Sn ces „45 I Hawe Before Pars i 

e 0 i Kc hd nf Seal 
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Rabbite- Dung · Is of ſo hot and fertile a Na- 
tare to both ploughed and ſward Ground, that it 


den in, after it has lain near twelve Months under 
cover, rotting, and is moſt commonly made uſe of 


in our Gravels, Chalks and Loams, where it is firſt 
Hand out of the Seed-cot, and har- 


ſowed by the + 
| xowed in with Barley, but will not ſo well anſwer 


1n,wettiſh Soils, as the Pigeons and ſome other 


Dungs will, becauſe this is not of ſo hot a Nature 
as they are, yet as this Creature like the Sheep, 


can live without Water, its Dung and Stale is 


more hot and ſaline than many other of the four- 
footed ſort are: That renders it of exquiſite Ser- 
vice both in proper, arable and Graſs- grounds, if 
Jaid on either of them early enough, as at Chrift- 
mas, or Candlemas, that the Sun and Air may not 
dry and exhauſt it, before its fertile Salts are com- 
municated to the Roots of the Corn, Graſs, or 
Trees; likewiſe, for the Encreaſe. of Turneps, 
this is of vaſt Service if thirty Buſhels are har- 


rowed into the Ground with the Seed: It has of- 


ten moved my. regret, G to - think of the great 
- Quantities of this, as well as ſeveral other rich 


Dreſſings that are carried to the London Leſtols, 


aud there conſumed to little. purpoſc, for it is cer- 
tainly worth our while to pay very well for this 
tame Rabbits-dung there, an 
Miles into the Country afterwards. ., ;,-, 
: Urines. As they are endowed with a horping 
Spirit, it calls for a careful Management on 
ſorts of Graſs, Corn, or Roots of Trees, that it 
_ furiouſly aſſiſts or deſtroys, as it is diſcreetly or 
indifcreetly applied; its right Uſe being not only 
in a ſmall Quantity, but at a te i" In 
the firſt, it ſhould be no more than ſprinkled or 
poured on in ſmall ſtreams, out of a — 
| | | | * Other 


" * 


and bring it thirty 
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other Pot or Diſh: In the latter, it is to be dotie 
in January, February, or before May is over, that 
the dying heat of the Weather may not add to the 
— part of the Stale. I have thought human 
Stale of that importance in promoting the growth 
of Corn; Graſs, and Trees, that I have and do 
allow my Maid-ſervant Three- pence for every 
Kilderkin the ſaves by emptying the Chamber̃- 
pots into a Cask, which when full, I put into à 
Cart, and let it run out on my Corn or Graſs, as 
It is drawn over them, by pulling out the Cork at 
each end of the Veſſel. Likewiſe when I empty 
my neceſſary Houſe, the Man mixes - Straw wi 
it in each Barrow, and puts it on a heap to lie in 
the Weather and rot, wt it becomes fit to put on 
my Land, where when ir is ploughed in, cither'at 
| Michaelmas for Wheat or Rye, or in the Spring 
for Barley, it is of very great and laſting Service. 
The Urine of the Horte f take to be the ſtrongeſt 
of any; next to that the Dog, as 2 by the 
Litter out of a Kennel of Hounds, which has 
been found to be of a more fiery Nature, than the 
Sheep, Hog and Cow: Chamberlye has peeled 
Wheat when ſoaked with Brine in it. 
Pigeons- Dung. Is indiſputably the hotteſt Dung 
for all wet Clays and moiſt Loams, where in a pe- 
culiar manner the fiery Salts act moſt .potently in 
bringing forward the Growth of all Grain, Graſs 
and 'T'r&s,' that are ſowed and planted in theſe 
chilly cold Grounds, and is therefore ſent for ma- 
ny Miles by the Vale-men, and hg at Ten- 
pence the heap'd Buſhel, chiefly for their Barley- 
_ crops; becauſe in Wheat-grounds it does not ſo 
well anſwer, if mix'd with the Earth about A 
 chaelwas, for then by its lying in or on it near 
twelye Months, the Rains are apt to waſh ry 5 
its light fertile Properties too ſoony but if ſowedꝰ 
nr 
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latter ai of Februpry or the beginning of 
ED this. Dung will Logs moſt DR if 
| ghed or harrgived in with the Grain, or lowed 
| Hut of the Seed-cot on the Surface inmedigtely 
ter the Barley is got into the Ground; however 
3p my Opinion harrowing in is che beſt way, for 
chen it les the neareſt to the Kerael's Bady, 
Ha wet Time thould fyecced, the Grain will ſoon 
get H King will cover its Roots and Wade 
them againſt tl 2 Heats of Summer ; But 
tho” 1 moe only Cle Ve * * yet i: there 
ane Boil a this Dp 
as .-_y — Male rag = ay (rounds, 
95D y8g- And all manner ef other Fomlsr 
are of the — ſame fort of {cayige to all 
= „ thg' net quite fo. het 
il they are throwed on gbout Chr. 
bias, for then it is to he hoped f — 
| Qyaatifies of Rain will fall betore che Spring js 
aper, as to eanſa all C paſs under it tg get 
a forward cad and Shelter agajnſt the Sammer 
Droughts: s Heps-duag with us is ſold far 
lix-penee the danble Buſkel, put inte the meaſure 
as —— ag can be, but if trod in and heaped, 
then a ſingle Buſnel is reckoned at the ſam Price, 
and is uſed in all + intents and purpoſes ag Pie 
geons-dung is. Hens- dung is equently nin 
Sh Chai?” Malt-duſt, ſhare Feber ; 
dung, Ec, by pptting any of them undar, Wers 
theſe Howls rooſt, that they may he ingorparazed 
and rot together, for here this Menurg will mix 
with and diffuſe its Salts into their ſeyeral Species, 
ſo as greatly to 5 a large Quantity of ex- 
cellent Hand-dreſfing for all ſorts of — Graf: 
| wr Woodsland j This makes my reckon one Ladd 
pf neat aro to be wofth fix of fame rages 
Jung, and is of a 5 Wee 
orſe⸗ 


will gor 
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Horſe- hacks, that it may be carried and fowed in 
— Grounds, when the Cart cannot convenient- 
% n LR. 
Soot. Isa moſt pgwerful Manure, made uſe of by | 
Many of our beſt Farmers in the Chiltern, tho? 

hut by few in the Vale, becauſe they grudge the 
Chargs, and ſypply. it with their Flocks of Sheep; 
pat but that it will do as much good there as any 
where : Its chief uſe is, op Wheat, Rye and Bar- 
Icy, and is commonly ſown from Cbriſmas to 4orjt 
on agy of them out of a Sced-Cot as chin as can 
well be, to the Quantity of twenty ox twenty- 
five Buſhels on an Acre, for if the Soot was to be 
ſown ſooner, the Winter Rains and Snows would = 
endanger its goodneſs being waſh'd away tog cape 
Ii bot of late ſome ſow their Wheat and Rye in 
 Muguft, that they may cat their firſt head in Now 


vember with their Sheep, as reckoning it to be 
Rear as good g Crop as of Graſs; and then will 


dreſs them with Soot about Chri/imas, that the 
may the ſooner get a ſecond Head: This is. all 
a molt excellent Dreſſing if that Quantity is owe 
Fd on Barley juſt barrowed into the Ground, and 
will net only return 2 good Crop of 'this, but al- 
ſo anqther of Peas, Beans, Thetches ar Tails, the 
ſugoceding Seafon: On new ſawn Turneps there 
is nothing better than Seot, becauſe it deſtroys 
end keeps off the Inſecta, and vaſtly forwards the 
Turneps growth: On St, Fu, twenty Buſhels 
x this ſown at Canalemas on an Acre ones in three 


| Years, exceeds all other Dreſſings whatſoever 
on Lucern, Clover, and all other artificial and 
natyral Graffes, becauſe it kills all Maſs, and fore 
ges on the grewth of the St. Ji ſo felt, that it 
gets che better off, and keeps. down the breed of 
cods; it alſe ſpoils the, Growth of the Glaby 
weed, Ruſh, and ſeyoral other courſe Vegetobles 
NG OE ö 11111 cog 44 5 5 * * 
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and brings up in their room the Honey-ſuckle the 
' fame Year : Of late our Farmers have been ſo fru- 
al, as to buy their- Soot at London in the Summer, 
! carrying thither Grain, Chaff, or Wood, and 
bringing back Soot, which they lay in a cover'd 
N RE all the Winter till Chriſtmas or Candlemas for 
heat, or later for Barley, for then it is com- 
monly teri or twelve pence the Buſhel delivered 
to us in the Country; whereas if we buy it at the 
beſt Hand in London, before or preſently after 
Harveſt, we often have it for Sid pence the Bu- 
hel there; but then due care muſt be taken that 
it is not adulterated with Cork, Smiths or other 
Aſhes, that are too often mix'd for the Enereaſe 
of their Meaſure, eſpecially by thoſe Chimney- 
ſweepers that live in the Suburbs of London: Al- 
ſo if it is bought of the Waggoners, their Mea- 
ſure ſhould be examin'd, for J have known one of 
the worſt ſort ef them, bring down four or five, 
as preſuming it would not be obſerved by the Buy. 
er. In ſhort, there are ſuch Quantities yearly-uſe 
cd of this forcing Dreſſing, that ſome fiſty Pounds 
a Vear Farmers have conſumed three Hundred 
Buſticls in one Spring Scaſon: Nor do I know 
of ſew or any that rent from fifty Pounds a, Year 
and upwards, but what buy annually more or leſa 
of this London Soot, that will dreſs our Chiltern. 
land for two Crops: I have therefore thought it 
neceffarily incumbent on me to enlarge: on this 
moſt valuable Article, and beeaufe Authors in 
this, as far as I have found, are generally defici- 
ent in expoſing its ſeveral Uſes; and particularly 
Mr. 'Worlige, who tho! a far greater Scholar than 
myſelf, yet is ſo wide of the Matter, that I will 
here inſert all he ſays of it (as far as I know) in 
his ſix Shillings bound Book, Entituled, 4 C. 
pleat Syſtem of Husbandry, &c. Dated in the Vear 
1716. Page 119, „Sopot alſo is affir med by ne 
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to be very good, eſpecially that Which is made | 
G%.of Wood. It's moſt beneficial to Trees or Y 
« Plants that either grow in the Shade, or to cold 3 
< or moiſt Grounds. ” cnt e 
_ » There is a new piece of good Husbandry of 
late acted by ſome that buy their Soot in Summer, 
and lay it in the ſame. Field; that is tobe ſown 
with i is, where they. thatch the Heaps wigh Sen, 
that keeps off all Weather. 
Aſhes. Either of the Wood or Coal rot are 
a very good Geclivg. for. Corn gor, Graf; grounds, 
the firſt we, buy; for Thre hree-halt-pence the the age 
Buſhel, and ſow it out of a cot in our Wheat. 
Rye, or Barley-ground, in Febrgary or March, 
by throwing twenty, thirty, or forty on f 
an Acre of the Surface; but the Coab-aſhes are 
ſo full of Sulphur, that eight Sacks, or thirty two | 
Buſhels are full enough for an Acre, and are ge- 
nerally uſed on Graſs grounds, where they will 
burn off the Moſs, and fuddenly breed the Ho- 
ney-ſuckle-graſs to that degree, that L maſt needs 
ſay, I think it an excellent Manure, eſpęeially 
Rains ſoon follow their ſowing: Farmer. Fight 
of Barly-eng this laſt Spring, put on about twen- 

four Buſhels on an Acre, and had ſuch à Bur- 
then, as he never received in one Year on the fame 
Ground theſe thirty Vears paſt: It was the; Ex- 
preſſion of a judicious Man I was in one 4 
with, that a:Buſhel of Coal-aſhes was as _ 
ſward Ground, as a Buſhel of our Woodsſ — -I 
is here ſold for Six-pence; becauſe the Sul phur 
in one was ſo much hotter and more preferable 
to the Salt in the other, and, next to Yrs 
of the 'beſt Remedies for killing the Clob-weed 
Ruſh, and other coarſe Graſſes that too often. i = 
feſt the Meadow- grounds: fl The Aſhes of. Wood 
and Coal of aq 2 great 9 1 
tor their many: fertile VE as el by ther fen | 
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a mixd wich wort N Cows, Fowls; 
aid other Dungs and Stover; ſo likewiſe have 
thoſe made from burnt Clay - Mould, Heat, Turf 
and Ant-hills; Yet I — of 4 large Meadow 
cont two or tfrer Hundred Acres, that were 
nun over with Anthills, or Pirum- Banks very 
—_ the Hilts oo eur up with the wide Shares 
h, and the G taſs- part put into Heaps — 
ok orks to lie and rot, but the-Mowtd-part wes 
— ſcattered over the Ground with the 
Shovel; the Turſs 'belag: * medled with - 
ealEthey ars got fins by Tying ende e 
vrifying — 4 Year; — 5 it k 45 
_ the Field: The rodfon for patting che Tue 
to ſeveral Heaps, anch hor burg it fato Ahe 
as by the Owner thoight more er, Becauſe 
oy this manter it cesnkaied arid: ow! in ies Sales 
88 than if oſtet turned and expoſed: to the 
e of gt great vw d. or burnt; and alſo bes 
Ground wand ket this 
would betrcr eln te and keepfit” Arier hereas 
fer; than if ic was! . — to Aﬀtes, Which 1 
Mink'isvery eonſonant to good Huwbandry:' But 
whoerer buys theſt Loan Aſpes muſt fake parti 
eular Care that they be purs aucb not adul terated 
with Duft and other Trumpery, for then tkey will 
kkely derive: your Expectation; arid: fo wilt che 
Aſhes from gitar Brewhouſes, Stift Fo Ze, 
1. and other Plates in and abvat- 
y the” fury of cheir large Fires che 
Aled ter arc Aw to-that degree chat littlo goodheſb 
& let in them, wick cauſes thoſe from private 
Families to be much · more excellent, as they are 
Ks burn, for protmvring the' growth of Vegetge 
bes. In the Country we make a 3 dif 
fin&fon- betweeh 412 from Wood” (The hard ſort 
eſpecidtlyYandthbſe from Furze, Fern; anti der 
er b bter are nbt᷑ ſo valuable as cue Wonne 
cauſe 
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eauſe the 'wood ſort excecds thoſe ti pom Parke 98 . 

much as the Fyrze does thoſe froni er n . 
from, Straw. i one phe 55 ot JR . 


veſs there: 1 48; 
Know 
this Prefiing ſogkep on By the, __ 
668. of, Gro vod, that they, have lain 19; thic] AL . 
Fa great damage, Hut akomare. Mami 
all in this Chapter write, 2 N 
mend it next, to, Sat, * 
| er breeding Weeds, at the ſaine time it 
— are i to do hich ha maiſed 
ſo mack for ghe! Zandon Aſhes, W. her 
back a the Town, 8 ls. 
for xhich wwe r 3 hut 
here] - 5 Spen go. l they a 
— 2 ins, „aud 19 e 
ling, whereas * the 0 re ſaved: 
7 to 7 06 brought — Es Gs 
2 een e gun 
pſec in a fight manec 
the er 79 
IT 6 85 o ergo, 3 mad ff 
tlat lihes 
| 15 e 
ä the Salta in che 
72 che — 


they may be uſed to a Fault; for 1 
Mm 36. to; gleiche Singe ate e 26 
todo juſticę to this: fertile 
Zaxth, as; the Joxſe OG ) one: 1 55 
ſent 1 eee aue en e fen „has 
: 2 _ Naces tatake, them from, ber 
/ e Nen ebe ential. part ft 
ny 19225 — rn, WEE - 
rel Di 5 (7,9 _ 
e a 
deal erte 0 0Y 50 
en Quality; of Stoner oh 
byiÞ4 
By a 


U bene 
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ble of behefiting the Ground, Gun e or Get. they 
ate laid amongit, becauſe no hard denſe Bodies 
cut mix with, and aſſiſt the Earth, as the moro 
Koſe and wder'd ones do, nor can their worſe 
_ cart parts; that lie concealed in their o- 
-rigin prifine State, be of ſervice; till they ars 
ere into a contrary Nature, which makes 
this dry burning Lime, not only to abſorb and 
4 Sonne the Wets and moiſture of Grounds that 
are often fatal in the Winter and Spr ring to the 
Wheat, Rye and 'Gtafs, but alſo kills, wounds = 
_ drives away Worms, - Snails; Grabs Os 
erpitlars; Lime therefore is uſe ed tha Ban in 
. Filling, Hr, B mixing 16 with 1 ef 
Gr N ald, 4d 10 red to Fe ti] they are rot 
aff i corpor rated rogether, which will make an 
- Exitcllent dreſſing for Corn of Graſs- ground. S. 
<on#ly;. Forty] uſhels of Stone - lime ſhould2be 
da in one Heap in the Field'by the Weather, 
— it will do'itt's few Days, and then ſowed 
afi- Acre out of a Seed-edt” a5 thin as it en 
Vel be; this ma may” bus remain for a Week, when 
— pee may Narrowed. 4 in droad Lands, of 
7 in Seiccbes: Gthers will fetch Water 
and flack the Lime as ſon as it is in the 
Field; nnd fow it While it is; hor, that it may 
bring” the Ground" into a Fermente Third; It 
Muff ths in like 
the Ground with 


manner and quantity ſowed ove 

Turnep-: ſeed; the Lime is firſt 

E eden ee eiern 4 Bikes and then the 

ſeed once ina Place with ligh be Harrewe, 

Tay, Ons '# Clover Lay forey Buthels may be 
whlic it is bot; and | fg ye a Week or 
Torah, cken arrow in tho Wheat; this will 
liver the Grin from the deſtructive Worm and 
ether Toſects, that aſten here deſtroy the Wheat, 
will alſo tyuſe ic ti gather thicker, and main» 


* til in ie cold Nen 
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and Spring, when others ſicken or die; and theres 
Tore am ſurprized to find a late Author ſay, that 
Lime is molt natural for light, ſandy hot gravelly 
Grounds, and bad for wet, cold Gravels, bat worſt 
of all for cold Clays, as the ſame Mr. Worlige lays | 


f my Opinion that Lime by its fructuous Salts and 


emit their Salts to their ſeveral Vegetables,” 
freedom, which otherways would be. tense 
ies eee Nr: 1 0g 


+? 
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d and kept from nouriſhivg tlie "- and Graff 

.- x wer would then want their _ "Alit ance ak 

that it evidently appears, that thoſe who tk | 
moſt, receive the greateſt Crops: : But in the Vale 
they ſtand not i in ſo much need of this moſt Kind 

Farth, becauſe iheie black and, blewiſh Marly -Ua 5 

Are naturally ſhort in tllemſe yes, bs; al fag yi 

to the Power of the Air and Rain: -Whe 

= .- [Clays i in the Chilton are q i to e 

2H bf the Vale, and quire the «lp of Chalk or 

Saed to reduce t yk ſarl: Bodies, as oe will 

prolifick in their Productions: B "this 
Drefin I have amply diſcours'd of in the Chapter 


Horn- ſhav Are a ani Pit irituous hollow 
Dreſſing, 21 7 of two Sorts, the finer and t 
£94xſer ;. the firſt is generally fold for twelve Shily 
Tings the twWelye ulhel⸗Lack, nd the latter for 
leis, and are ſawn out of a See ot on 4 
| Fe. or Barle y-ground juſt before the Taft Plobgh 
is to the Quantity of twenty four Buſhels on 
e that will laſt fix Years in the Earth ; 3 
are racially plon bed in with Wheat or Ryc 
in titches, and allo before Wheat, Rye, or Bar- 
are 5 e in broad Lands: It is a moſt ex- 
e eſliüg in white Grounds, Sands, 5005 
wing | 


| 105 ags are a warm Manure, ai] by \thelr 

Hollow Parts ſerve as a ve 

Chalks, Sande, Loams and e but del ä 

all in the white Grounds, f. rin this dry Soll ey 
3 receive, af "retain che 727 a long time, 

8 ment of the G in or Gral 5 

grow amor t them; an alſo Yy thelt threat 

75 i P ry 225 in ſome. 'mcaſure; Hold 895 

0 Ks, Winds 


er Lais init the Fro 
Mets, t that are a aj bo Bog py a0 an 10 


E e Grsund the Roots dr th 


—- 


7 F 


Farning and iba 
: aud for this P 
. cit ſo fall as 10 be fir for ſowing with 


13 5 e Hand but of a Seed- cot, juſt before the 1215 
oaghitg fot Wheat ot Barlcy ; and then'plough= 


; 938 in with the Wheat in Stitches or if the Wheat 


and Barley are ſown in broad Lands, the- Rags 
muſt be fifſt ploughed in, and the Grain harrowed 
after: Some will lough them in about Abollas- 


ia, that they may rot and mix with the Earth 


againſt the Barley 


. Seaſon: Theſe Rags arg better 
' of worſe hu G 5 


neſs and Value, the head Price 
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they are chop d by 6 propee 


of all being four Shillings per hundred Weighs j 


and an Acre requires four vr five Hundred. 
Hofs. Are uſed after another Mahner of late, 


the Oxen or Cows efpecially, .for inſtead-of 'cut» 


eing them to Pieces and ploughing them into tha 
Ground; we force them into the Earth with Sticks; 
| ly after the Wheat, Barley or Rye is ſown, 
at about lix* Inches or a Foot dif in order 
A prevent the Dog, Ec. carrying them away g here 


cCauſe ichen to rot, Putri g mellow the 
ſo that by reaſon of the irt about them, their 
ne lying in the Ground, and their nauſeous Taſte 
22 

_ wild and Pole“cats, Weaſels, Rancs and Stogts, 
And is u Preffing for fix Vows. to Chalks, Glas 


ke Se 


Bbg and . tinke 


* lie almoſt norher'd - Ach their ation 
E to receive ànd lodge the Rains, 5 | 


"they lic {aſe frm Dog, For, Badge, 


ds, and almoft all other Seils; ac s 


ee, 
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Bedfordſbire, which they chop ſmall or grind, and 
Plough or harro into a great Profit. Theſe are 
moſt of them general Manures, and uſed more than 
Ever, inſomuch that I know four Farmers Neigh- 
bours, that have equally contributed to the Fur- 
Chaſe of twenty twelve-buſhel Sacks, which they 
alternately fill with Chaff, Oc. and carry to Lon- 
don in their Waggons, where they again load with 
ſome of theſe as a Dreſſing for their Land: The 
Shavings, Hoofs, Cone y- clippings, and other Ma- 
nures, we commonly buy at Mr. Atkins in Turn- 
ailiftreet near Clarkemwel, tft. 
Theſe ſeveral Manures and Dreſſings for Land, 
are happily Ordain d by Providence for the En- 
creaſe of Grain, Graſs, Wood, Sc. as being of 
moſt exquiſite ſervice to accompliſh that great End, 
if by a right judgment ney are duly ee. - 
Grain, Graſs, Wood, Soils and Seaſons; other- 
wiſe they. * become N Evils inſtead of 
Helps: As for Example, if a Perſon was to dreſs 
his wet Clays in Winter with only Cow- dung, or 
his Sands or Gravels in Summer with Soot, Lime, 
or re ; It's very likely he may loſe 
the end of his Deſign, by the firſt being waſh'd a- 
way thro” its cold looſe Parts, and ſo rendered of 
little or no Efficacy; and the other by its ſaline 
| ſulphureous Nature, with the help of the Sun and 
dry Weather, be aff ed in ſpoiling the Crops that 
grow. therein: But above all other management 
there is an abſolute, neceſſity for making uſe of 
theſe Dreſſings alternately, that is, not only to 
dreſs the Grain, Graſs and Soil with a Manure, 
but to alter theſe, Supplies each Scaſon; for if 1 
dreſs my Wheat- crop this time with Stable-dung 
the next time it ſhould;be with Soot, and the chick 
time with the Fold, Horn- ſhavings, Hogs-hair, 
Hooſe, or ſome other Change, and ſo for any o- 
the Grain, Oc. elſe it may be e 
i : | | "arty 
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Earth and Grain will be ſaturated and tired with 
the repetition of one and the ſame ſort, which is 
often the Cauſe of thin Crops; and to my Know- 


ledge but . regarded by ſome ignorant Hus- 


bandmen, tho' to my Satisfaction I muſt own this 
profitable Notion of late has obtain'd a Probation 
with many that formerly cavill'd with a uſeful Te- 
net meerly for its being new; for undoubtedl 


different Dreſſings impregnates the Ground with 
different Salts and Sulphurs, which oblige the 


| Roots of all Vegetables that grow therein, to draw 


their Food each time in a various manner, as I have 
demonſtrated in the Chapter of the Beech- tree, 
and for which reaſon, as I have ſaid before, the 
beſt Farmers change not only their Dreſſings, but 
alſo their Seed each, or at every other time of 
ſowing for its greater Encreaſe; *Tis therefore 
that we dreſs the Oat-ſtubble with Cart-dung for 


the following Crop of Wheat, in order to lighten 


and hollow the Earth that is commonly clung and 
heavy after an Oat-crop; but after a Pea or B 

crop we fold for the ſucceeding Wheat-crop, be» 
cauſe after them, the Ground is generally looſe 
and hollow, TE; ” 0 
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